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THE FEEL OF CHRISTMAS 


N ARTIST once drew a picture of a 
A wintry twilight—the trees heavily 
laden with snow, and a dark, dreary 
house, lonely and desolate in the midst of the storm. It was a sad picture, 
indeed. Then, with the quick stroke of a crayon he put a light in one 
window. The effect was magical; the entire scene was transformed into 
a vision of comfort and good cheer. 


By MRS. HARRIET 


Christmas promised to be a dreary day at Matt Byrnes’ home. Matt’s 
parents made the excuse that Christmas in war times was out of place. 
To be sure, Matt’s father slipped him a dollar to buy presents for his 
mother and the two little girls, but his mother said she wasn’t going to do 
a thing. “How can I have the heart to keep Christmas with the oldest 
son gone?” 

Things were looking pretty dark; the two little girls were too young 
to help make a Christmas, but Matt was bound to do something; and then 
he lost his dollar, and didn’t know 


and oranges, of course—but the whole 
thing didn’t cost more than a dollar or so— 
it wasn’t what she did but what she felt.” 

“Mother, too. She'd teach us Christmas poetry, and read Christmas 
legends, and write Christmas letters, and make us write Christmas letters 
—l’ve even written them on wrapping paper. Somehow mother kept us 
moving toward Christmas until we got to going ourselves. 

“{ remember,’ Mrs. Byrnes laughed nervously to keep from crying, 
“one Christmas mother and father were having a hard time to get along. 
Mother’s brother had died in November, and she couldn’t have felt much 
like making merry if she had been well, but she was sick abed most of 
the time, and she taught us a Christmas poem, making such a game of it 
that we were all excited. ‘Who Will Let Him In?’ was the poem. We could 
almost see Old Christmas going down the street: ‘Old Christmas comes 
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what to do. ; 

The house looked dark and dreary 
—there wasn’t a single Christmas 
smell, and his mother was working 
for the Belgian children such long 
hours that she had no time to do 
more than give her own place “a lick 
and a promise,” as Matt’s grand- 
mother used to say. 

Matt went stolidly about, pretend- 
ing he didn’t mind, and never talking 
to his mother about Christmas, nor 
of how he had planned to spend his 
dollar on presents for her and his 
father and Jean and Jessie. He al- 
most earned a quarter one day taking 
care of Mrs. Cruse’s children—Mrs. 
Cruse lived next door—but his moth- 
er heard her say she was very much 
obliged,, and saw her opening her 
pocketbook, and she said: ‘No, in- 
deed, Mrs. Cruse, Matt would not 
think of taking money for being 
neighborly.” 

Then he thought of selling bottles 
—a whole shelf full of bottles were 
down cellar—but when he asked his 
mother she said, ‘No, indeed, dear; 
I’m going to let you take those to the 
Red Cross.” . 

When he got to the Red Cross the 
lady in charge called up his mother 
and asked if he might stay and help 
them all day, and she said he could, 





and at night when he got home he ‘ 


was tired and hungry and mad. 

When he got up the next morn- ‘ 
ing he was still mad. He said to him- 
self: “What's the use? My mother 
doesn’t care about Christmas, and : 








again—at every door his hand will beat, but who will let him in?’ One 
verse, | remember, was as follows: 
‘I see him stand and knock, my 
friend; 
I hear the tick of the clock, my 
friend; 
Before the crow of the cock, my 
friend— 
Now who will let him in?’ 
“And what would you do?” Mr. 


Byrnes asked anxiously. 


“Oh, we'd pop corn and ask the 
neighbors over, and make ginger- 
bread men with currant eyes—I’ve 
almost forgotten,” 

“Christmas didn’t make itself, 
did it?” 

“Why, no,” she said, slowly; 


“mother and father made it.” 

“T see,” he nodded his head un- 
derstandingly. “Then it’s up to you 
and me to make it for our children. 
Now what can we do about Matt?” 

She looked around at the bare 
rooms; no sign of Christmas cheer 
in sight. “We might put up some 
evergreens,” she suggested. “Matt 
might like to help.” 

But Matt was like bowl 
sponge that had been light and 
foamy once, but had fallen flat. His 
mother had said she fairly dreaded 
e Christmas, so did he. He wouldn’t 
like to hear the other boys talking 


of 


a 








neither do I.” 

His father was a busy man. He didn’t want the children to be cheated 
out of Christmas—that is why he gave Matt the money; neither did he 
want to be bothered. But when Matt came and told him he had lost his 
dollar, and he didn’t care; one boy couldn’t keep Christmas for a whole 
family, his father felt uncomfortable. Not care for Christmas! Of course 
he cared. Matt shook his head: “I don’t feel like Christmas,” he said, 
simply. 

“Did you know that Matt does not care for Christmas?” Mr. Byrnes 
asked his wife, with as much concern as if he were asking if she knew 
that Matt had a temperature. 

“Of course he cares for Christmas,” she said, decidedly. “I’ve been 
trying to make him see the folly of overdoing the day, but he likes 
Christmas.” 

“But he don’t,” Mr. Byrnes shook his head sadly. “It isn’t normal for 
a child of his years. What do you think we would better do about it?” 

“I'll talk to Matt myself,” Mrs. Byrnes announced, and so she did, 
and was even more concerned about his condition than was her husband. 

“Of course there are mistakes about Christmas observances,” she re- 
ported, “but Matt is too absurd. He might know I didn’t mean all I said.” 

“What can we do about it?” asked Mr. Byrnes, hopeful of a solution. 

“What did your mother do to make you love Christmas?” 

“What did she do? She just felt Christmas. We didn’t have much to 
do with. We hung up our stockings, and got a few trifles—candy and nuts 


thei about Christmas and have nothing to 
a say. He was numb to future effort 
: —let it go and go quickly. He was 
“aie ~~ “el here, too, so were the little girls; 
“ries but mother acted as if Christmas 
he. : was Christmas only when the whole 
vie family was there. All right—he did 

| not care. 
‘| “I am afraid we have not done 
our duty to the boy,” Mr. Byrnes 


confessed to himself, and when he got an opportunity he offered Matt 
another dollar. 
“What’s the use?” 


don’t need, you folks 


Matt asked. “If I spent it for something the girls 
would think it wasn’t necessary, and if I spent it 
for something they do need, the girls wouldn’t think it was Christmas.” 

Mrs. Byrnes was alarmed when he told her. Somehow she had neyer 
thought of the need of nurturing Christmas—she had taken all sorts of 
liberties with the day—had spoken of Christmas giving as if it were a 
case of barter and exchange. She had even lost sight of the religious side 
of Christmas—of the greatest of all gifts—the infant Jesus. 

“Now what can we do? The boy is really clammy about Christmas,” 
Mr. Byrnes was more than ever concerned. 

“Didn’t his eyes brighten when he saw the holly and mistletoe—the 
evergreen wreaths and the Christmas tree?” his wife asked. 

“Not that I could see. In fact, I had the feeling that he thought we were 
putting it on for the sake of the neighbors.” 

“I’m so busy now I don’t know what to do, but we might try making 
Christmas goodies,” Mrs. Byrnes said, thoughtfully. 

So she busied herself making mince pies which smelled so good’ that 
Matt sniffed in spite of himself. Then she baked gingerbread men and 
set the little girls to stringing popcorn and cranberries, which she wound 
about the pictures and the chandelier, putting a big Christmas bell in the 
center; but all the time she was worried because (Concluded on page 1865) 
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OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 


One is for sweet things. It is utterly impos- 

sible to satisfy it. It is not a taste bred of 
luxury. It is a real bodily craving for that particu- 
lar food. Sometimes we have candy or cakes in the 
canteen, and the line forms and twists and winds 
till a large room is full, and it looks like a hopeless 
mob. But it has a head and a direction, and out of 
the apparent chaos it continually winds its way up 
to the canteen counter. The marvel to me is that 
those who come in are ever abte to locate the tail. 

And when there are doughnuts for sale—O, my! 
how that line does all the convolutions that the 
walls of the hut will permit, and then stretches 
@way out across the parade ground. That mass at- 
tack can iron the salient out of several thousand 
doughnuts in about the shortest order of anything 
I have ever beheld. Two doughnuts to each dough- 
boy, and the whole thing done in the very finest of 
good humor. It puts a lump in your throat to just 
stand and watch it. 

The other insatiable thirst is for music. On 
nights when it is dark, and only a row of candles 
on the canteen, as they vibrate along like a bunch 
of atoms in a molecule, they sing, and I never have 
heard its equal. They raise the roof. There is such 
a melody and pep and power and sheer joy of life, 
that it breaks me all up when I think about it. 
There is music always, but never enough. The 
minstrel stuff goes over big, the sentimental strikes 
another chord, and a genuine concert gets a tremen- 
dous ovation. I have been rather surprised at the 
two favorite songs. They are sung and sung, but 
do not seem to grow old or lose their grip; and of 
course they have such a popularity because their 
sentiment expresses something for the men. One of 
them is, “Give Me Your Smile, the Lovelight in 
Your Eyes.” I believe the big mass of men over 
here are true to the smile and the lovelight. In the 
little intimate talks, out of the khaki is very likely 
to come a much-used picture case, the shrine where 
a heart’s devotion is often paid. 

The other favorite song is “Just a Baby’s Prayer 
at Twilight.” I heard it often in the States, but 
never was greatly moved by it. But in this hut the 
thing grips your soul. The difference is in the 
audience. In one group of men we had a former 
vaudeville star, very popular with the boys here. 
He was called on for all occasions, but the pictures 
of him most vivid to me are the Saturday nights 
with the big auditorium packed to suffocation, ev- 
ery inch of standing room occupied, windows open, 
and an audience under each window. There would 
be a little hitch in the movie program, and he would 
be called for. With the whole auditorium dark and 
only lights on the stage, he would stand there after 
a little foolishness and sing that song. It always 
gripped that audience like steel. 

I think, after all, the closest contact with the 
men, and the one they most appreciate, is the reli- 
gious one. They say more about it in a quiet way 
when they come to leave, and I have found them 
wonderfully responsive. There is a whole-hearted- 
ness about it that you feel. It finds expression in 
the way they sing and in what they ask for, and 
even in the attitude of devotion. It has been good 
for me to be here in this respect. I have found that 
the much-maligned church has been performing its 
task pretty well a%ter all. Religion in the army is 
not a thing that has developed since the war be- 
gan. It is the thing these boys got in the churches 
at home, whose value their present experience has 
only enhanced and intensified. 

Here is the situation I discovered in 
group of men, that is worthy of comment. 
lined up our Bible class, the obviously 


To American army has two insatiable thirsts. 
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A. Y. M. C. A. Man in France 


names were prevalent enough to be quite noticeable. 
We have quite a large group of men in one branch 
of the service who speak German. They are boys 
who have been carefully trained in Lutheran homes, 
and they are right there in things religious now. 
There is a very decided difference between the 
present group and the last one we had. It was no- 
ticeable the day they came, and has been very evi- 
dent ever since. These go in for song so much 
more. There is nearly always a group in a corner 
somewhere making melody, even tho it can not al- 
ways be called harmony, and whenever they get 
together they sing. We have discovered one reason 
for the difference. The boys in the other group— 
nearly all of them—had come back directly from 
the front. The most of these boys have not yet 
been to the front, and have not had that experience. 
The boys who are back from the front do not sing. 
Of coursé the glorious news of the past few 
days (October 12th) has had something to do with 
the singing, too. We are intensely interested to see 
what the outcome is going to be, but nobody is un- 
duly excited about it. The Yank is not ready to quit 
just yet. Not that he wants to fight. I have seen 
some editorials and heard some comments to the 
effect that whether Germany is ready to quit or 
not, the war must be carried on into her land and 
the punishment of the sword meted out to her. But 
the men who have been going over the top do not 
talk that way. It reminds me of a little incident that 
occurred in our hut: A concert company had put 
on an entertainment. At the close, the manager of 
the company was making a little informal farewell 
speech, which he wound up with the expression, 
“And when you go over the top, give ’em hell.” As 
the crowd broke up and stampeded for the exits, I 
heard a quiet voice out of the confusion make this 
very interesting comment, “That’s what they all say 
who never go over the top.” The men who have 
been doing the fighting in this war have no desire 
to prolong it one second longer than is absolutely 
necessary. It is all so ghastly and horrible. 


There are several lines of service that the “ 
is able to perform. One of them is meeting the 
physical need thru the canteen, a very much ap- 
preciated service, when it can be done. The matter 
of canteen supplies is a very pressing one. Recent- 
ly the army decided to include more sweets in the 
rations of the men; consequently the supply from 
the commissaries is cut off from our canteens. But 
no matter how beautiful the theory, the fact re- 
mains that the demand is undiminished. The same 
plan that cuts off our supply of candy and such 
things from the commissary also prevents the men 
from procuring them from the same source. If by 
any chance there happens to be a “slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip,” and the sweets do not get into the 
rations for any reason, then there is a real need 
that some organization ought to meet. 

Another service we perform is that of entertain- 
ment. The men we deal with are not exhausted like 
men who come out of the trenches, but they have 
a steady grind. The schedule of the men in the 
training camps has been described many times. The 
majority of our men live on that kind of schedule 
for months. Another crowd is exceedingly rushed 
with work, and they have to be at it about seven 
days a week and many hours a day. They all re- 


ree 


quire a safety-valve in the way of entertainment, 
and in this hut it has been quite well supplied. At 
our entertainment last night, for the first time in 
We had 


its history, the hut was in total darkness. 





had a little warning that such would be the case. 
So, thanks to the very friendly coéperation of a lieu- 
tenant, I secured kerosene enough to fill three lampg 
—kerosene here being a very precious commodity, 
With three lamps and a row of candles clear across 
the edge of the stage, for footlights, the show pro- 
ceeded. 

The response of these crowds is rich. They are 
there for fun, and they are very informal about it. 
If somebody thinks of something funny, out it 
comes. Oftentimes the fellow in the audience wij 
bring the house down in a way that the fellow on 
the stage never could. These occasional audienceg 
in darkness have something fascinating and inspir- 
ing about them. I went out to another hut one 
night to conduct a service. There were lights only 
on the stage. The hut was a good-sized one and 
filled with men. I had the footlights turned out go 
that I could see a little ways into the audience, and 
then talked half an hour to an audience faintly vigs- 
ible in front of me, and fading back into complete 
darkness. Something comes out of an audience like 
that that I have never felt anywhere else. 

While I am on this question of darkness, I want 
to give you another picture that I shall never forget, 
Owing to a temporary cause, we have had lights 
for the past few nights only for part of the time, 
Ours is a big hut, and aside from electricity there 
is absolutely no way to light it but with candles, 
The men come in from supper and flood the place, 
Part of them take stationery, and with a candle find 
a place at one of the long tables, set the candle in 
front of them, and proceed to write home. The pic- 
ture of that dark hut with the candles here and 
there, and the faces of the boys as they bend over 
the lettefs, is beyond my pen to describe. But I 
know that if it could be painted and exhibited to 
American audiences, there wouldn’t be any diffi- 
culty about securing the necessary funds in the next 
drive. And if they could hear what goes with it, 
they would weep. 


The other day I rescued this poem out of a book 
that was floating around in the barracks. It was 
typewritten, and evidently had been stuck into the 
book and forgotten until I came across it when 
someone turned in the book at the desk. It was 
written by one of the boys who was in the last 
group of men in our hut, who was held over and is 
still here: His name is Virgil C. Reese, First Ser- 
geant, Company D, 28th Infantry. He has a real 
poet’s soul, and has done some very clever verses 
since he has been here. He was probably at the 
front when this one was written, for he came here 
from the front. I am quoting it because it seems to 
me to express the feeling of the American boys 
here. Reese doesn’t even know I have it, but I think 
he would not object. 


“The pleasant fields of France invite my eye, 
With all the fair, sweet fantasies of May— 
And yet before my fancy fairer vistas lie— 
The fields I used to roam so far away. 


“A host of little birds sing friendly songs— 
Perhaps as*sweet as any birds have sung: 
And yet how much I miss those happy throngs 
Whose songs seem phrased in a familiar tongue. 


“And there are cheerful little flowers, too, 
Well worthy of a poet’s wildest praise. 

But I know flowers that I would rather woo; 
And dearer, sweeter, rarer, wildwood ways. 


“It’s spring—the season of renewing youth; 
And Nature smiles at Heaven’s smiling dome, 
And all is wonderful; and yet, in truth, 
There’s nothing here so wonderful as Home.” 














There is an Insatiable Thirst for Music. 














A Y. M. C. A. Hut Near Front Line Trenches. 
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FUNDAMENTAL LAND VALUES 


HIS is a study of the advance in land in Polk 

county, Iowa, since 1897, in which year the 

extraordinary advance in corn belt farm land 
pegan. In England, France, Germany—everywhere 
—business began to pick up and prices began to 
advance at about this time. Some said the change 
was due to the repudiation of Bryan and free silver 
in 1896, while others found the cause in the vast 
amount of gold mined in the Klondike and in South 
Africa. Some even thought the war with Spain in 
1898 had its influence. 

For perhaps ten or fifteen years, the advance in 
farm land seemed perfectly natural; it was in keep- 
ing with the advance in prices of farm products, 
and the prices of these, in turn, were in keeping 
with the prices of everything else. Then came a 
time, about 1909 or 1910, when prices of nearly all 
kinds, except farm-land prices, seemed to stop ad- 
vancing for a while. Thoughtful people then began 
to shake their heads in a knowing way at the prices 
of farm land. They said the productive power of 
the land did not warrant such extraordinary prices, 
and predicted disaster for young farmers who had 
the nerve to invest in such high-priced land with 
only a small payment down. It was said that land 
at such high prices represented social value in ad- 
dition to productive value. 

During the years 1912, 19138 and 1914, opinions 
of this sort seemed to have some weight, and for a 
time land values advanced less rapidly. Then the 
great war came on, and the productive power of 
land began, without question, to exceed its selling 
value. This became fully apparent in 1917, when 
the United States entered the war. The crops of 
1917 returned 10 to 15 per cent on the value of the 
land, whereas the normal rate had been 3 or 4 per 
cent. Manifestly, if war values were permanent, the 
land would double and treble in value. But of course 
war values would not continue in full force; never- 
theless, there was small likelihood of values going 
as low as they had been before the war. There was 
a wave of speculative buying of farm land in the 
corn. belt in 1917, which possibly would have become 
a mania if it had not been for the need of money 
for Liberty loans. Nevertheless, prices were carried 
to such a point that thoughtful people again began 
to question if they were not dangerously high. 

The writer has lived in Polk county, Iowa, all of 
the time since land began its extraordinary advance. 
He has been somewhat familiar with real estate 
transactions in this county, and has access to sta- 
tistical data as to Polk county land values during 
this period. Also he has figures as to yields and 
prices of various crops, as well as the cost of man 
and horse labor and incidentals. By putting this 
data together in a systematic manner, he has en- 
deavored to learn as to whether the productive 
power of the land was sufficient to justify the ad- 
vance. 

Roughly, there are two kinds of farm land in 
Polk county; there is the plow land and there is 
the pasture and waste land. It is concerning the 
value of the pasture land that we wish first to study. 
Pasture land of the ordinary type, with some timber 
waste, averaged in 1897 about $30 per acre in Polk 
county. The average value from 1897 to 1906 was 
$40, and from 1907 to 1916, $65. There was an in- 
crease of 62 per cent from one decade to the next. 
Did the price of cattle advance enough to justify 
this increase? In the 1897-1906 decade, grass cattle 
averaged $4.20 per cwt. at Chicago. During the fol- 
lowing decade, they averaged $6.44, or an advance 
of 54 per cent. Pasture advanced a little more than 
grass-fat cattle. However, the relationship ‘between 
cattle values and pasture values is close, and, on 
the whole, ordinary Polk county pasture land is 
worth as much as a 1,000-pound grass-fat steer on 
the Chicago market. This is true on the average, 
altho in specific years of plentiful cattle or scarce 
cattle it may not be altogether true. If grass-fat 
cattle after the war are worth on the average $10 
per cwt. in Chicago, we would expect ordinary 
Polk county pasture land with a little timber to be 
worth about $100 an acre. 

The study of plow-land values is far more com- 
plex. This type of land averaged about $50 an acre 
in 1897, $110 an acre in 1906, $220 in 1916, and about 
$250 in 1918. For the purposes of our present study, 
let us keep two figures in mind: During the ten 
years from 1897 to 1906, this land averaged about 
$80, whereas, during the succeeding ten years, 1907 
to 1916, it averaged about $170, or an advance of 
112 per cent. 

Did the crops produced by this land justify such 
an advance? We find that during the first ten-year 
period the Polk county corn yield averaged 37.4 
bushels and the price averaged 31.2 cents, or an 
acre value of $11.67. For the next ten-year period 
the corn yield was almost the same, 37.9 bushels, 
but the price was much higher, 51.6 cents, and the 
acre value was $19.56. The acre value of coftn had 
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advanced not quite 70 per cent, whereas the value 
of land had advanced 112 per cent. It would seem 
at first glance that land had advanced beyond its 
productive power. However, to really understand 
the whole proposition, we must also consider the 
advance in the cost of horse and man labor and 
incidentals. Roughly, man labor advanced 30 per 
cent from the first ten-year period to the second. 
We are figuring that the cost of a single man with 
board was about $21.50 a month during the first 
ten-year period and about $28 during the second. 
Horse labor advances with the advance in the prices 
of corn, oats and hay, and since these feeds ad- 
vanced an average of 58 per cent, we figure that the 
advance in horse labor was 58 per cent. Miscel- 
laneous items, such as‘machinery, etc., advanced 25 
per cent. 

Putting all of these items together, we figure 
that the total cost of raising corn in the ten-year 
period, 1907 to 1916, was 43 per cent more than the 
cost in the preceding period. This is not counting any 
land charge in either case. We roughly figure that 
of the cost of raising corn, about 35 per cent is land 
charge and 65 per cent is man labor, horse labor 
and miscellaneous. The average acre of corn sold 
for $11.67 in the first ten-year period. Probably 
this was about what it cost to produce. On that as- 
sumption the land charge during that ten-year period 
was 35 per cent of $11.67, or $4.38, and the other 
65 per cent, or $7.29, represented man labor, horse 
labor and miscellaneous, If this $7.29 represented 
the correct charge during the first ten-year period, 
the correct charge for these items during the next 
ten-year period would be 148 per cent of $7.29, or 
$10.44. Now the Polk county acre of corn during 
this next ten-year period sold on the average for 
$19.56, which leaves, to cover ‘land charges, $19.56 
minus $10.44, or $9.12. A yearly return of $9.12 on 
a value of $170 gives 5.4 per cent for the 1907 to 
1916 period. For the 1897 to 1906 period the return 
was $4.38 on $80, or 5.5 per cent. So far as Polk 
county land produced corn, it was actually worth all 
it had advanced from one ten-year period to the 
next. It had maintained its yielding power, and 
the price of corn had advanced sufficiently rapidly 
to warrant an increase in the price of land of about 
112 per cent. 

Polk county plow land at $220 an acre was prob- 
ably on a firm foundation in 1916. What about it 
now at $250 an acre? What should it be worth now 
that the war is over? Of course we will not under- 
take to prophesy this, but we will say that if, as an 
average of 1920 to 1925, the price of corn (Decem- 
ber ist, on Polk county farms) is 80 cents; if labor 
with board averages $40 a month; if machinery is 
worth about twice what it was before the war, then 
$250 and no more will be a justified price for Polk 
county farm land. Unless corn is more than 80 
cents, we would expect land values to remain sta- 
tionary. 

All of this is on a corn basis. Weealso grow oats 
and hay on our plow land of Polk county, and these 
have not been quite so profitable. During the 1897- 
1906 period, the Polk county oat yield averaged 
32.1 bushels, and the price 24.5 cents, or an acre 
value of $7.86. During the next ten years the yield 
averaged 34 bushels and the price 36.5 cents, or an 
acre value of $12.41. The acre value of oats in- 
creased, from one ten-year period to the next, 58 
per cent, whereas the acre value of corn increased 
70 per cent, and the Yand itself increased 112 per 
cent. The cost of producing oats, exclusive of land 
charge, advanced 43 per cent from one ten-year 
period to the next. Using the same method as we 
used with corn, we find that in the first ten-year 
period oats returned an average of 3.4 per cent on 
the value of the land, whereas during the 1907-1916 
period they returned only 8 per cent. 

Examining the case for hay in like manner, we 
find that for the first period the yield averaged 1.73 
tons and the price $5.77 a ton, or an acre value of 
$9.98. During the second period the yield averaged 
considerably less, or 1.43 tons, which, at the average 
price of $8.08, gives an average acre value of $12.84. 
The acre value of hay increased not quite 30 per 
cent, as compared with 58 per cent for oats and 70 
per cent for corn and 112 per cent for land. The 
cost of producing hay, exclusive of land charge, ad- 
vanced 45 per cent from one ten-year period to the 
next. Using the same method as with corn and oats, 
we find that in the first ten-year period hay returned 
an average of 7.5 per cent on the value of the land, 
but during the 1907-1916 period only 4.1 per cent. 
The value of tfand enters so largely into the value of 
hay that it is evidently becoming mcreasingly un- 


desirable to devote plow land to any except the 
highest-yielding meadows. . 

The acre value of wheat, like the acre value of 
corn, increased 70 per cent from one ten-year 
period to the next. Using the same method thruout, 
we find that in the first ten-year period wheat 
returned 5.5 per cent on an $80-per-acre valuation, 
and during the second, 5.3 per cent on a $170 per 
acre valuation. 

The average 100 acres of plow land in Polk coun- 
ty is divided up into about 55 acres of corn, 15 acres 
of hay, 20 acres of oats, and 10 acres of wheat. On 
the basis of this division, Polk county crops, in the 
1897-1906 period, returned 5.4 per cent on an $80- 
per-acre valuation, and during the 1907-1916 period 
4.7 per cent on a $170 valuation. The legitimate 
farm productive value of Polk county plow land, as 
an average of the 1907-1916 period. would seem to 
be $157. When it is remembered, however, that a 
large part of Polk county farm land was, during this 
period, brought within the sphere of Des Moines, 
either directly or by interurban or by automobile 
road, it must be concluded that the valne of $170 
an acre is not at all inflated for this period, and con- 
tains very little sentimental or social value. 

If single men with board are satisfied with $40 
a month; if machinery does not more than double 
pre-war prices, then the scale of prices to justify 
continuing the present price level of plow land at 
at $250 in Polk county after the war is 80-cent corn, 
50-cent oats, $1.40 wheat, and $12 hay. Thése prices 
are prices in December on the farm as they must 
prevail one year with another during 1920 to 1925. 
In years of drouth or frost, prices must go higher 
than this, and in years of very good yields, they may 
g0 lower. To hold corn up to 80 cents, hogs must 
average about $10 in Chicago, one year with an- 
other, and fat cattle must be about the same. 

The three battling factors are land value, farm- 
hand wages and crop prices. The whole nation is 
vitally concerned in the fight, and the various class- 
es of people will take sides either knowingly or 
unknowingly. Lower land values, or even'stationary 
land values, will ruin thousands of young farmers 
who have tried to buy high-priced land with a smal! 
payment down. Farm-hand wages can not justly go 
below $40 a month (with board) as long as every- 
thing is as high as it inevitably must be during the 
next five years. On the other hand, the prices of 
farm products can not go too high, or city labor 
will strike for higher wages, and they can not get 
higher wages unless business is prosperous. In the 
long run, no class of people can get more than they 
earn. For periods of a year, or possibly two or 
three years, farm prices may be pressed far too 
low. By organization farmers can prevent a low 
price area from being pushed too far. 

Our readers can judge just about as well as we as 
to the scale of wages, machinery prices, etc., now 
that the war is over. The whole price level will de- 
pend somewhat on international action in regard to 
the war debt. Many long-headed people think that it 
will be to the interest of the nations to keep prices 
high in order that the debt may be paid off in an 
inflated currency. Certain it is that any sudden 
dropping of prices generally will cause serious busi- 
ness depression, widespread unemployment and 
misery to nearly all classes. The probabilities are 
that the various governments will be sufficiently 
interested in their returned soldiers to use their 
influence against any sudder pvice drop after the 
inevitable first reaction followlf=g peace. 

At the present time there is in the United States 
about $60 of currency in circulation per capita. The 
comparative figure in 1914 was $35. Our federal 
reserve system, while theoretically sound, has in- 
flated our currency and increased the buying power 
of our people just as effectivély as did “greenbacks” 
during the Civil war. It was not till fourteen years 
after the Civil war that “greenbacks” were worth 
their face value in gold. All of our currency at 
present is on a parity, but it would seem that we 
would have a high per capita circulation with ac- 
companying high prices for at least ten years. It 
must be remembered also that we have over ten 
billion dollars of Liberty bonds, some of which are 
being used as currency. The whole financial situa- 
tion argues for a fairly high price level for some 
time to come. Farmers may allow prices of farm 
products to be driven temporarily below a. parity 
with the general price level, but such a situation 
can not long continue, or we will have a farmers’ 
movement which will make the Granger and Popu- 
list movements of the 70’s, 80’s and 90’s seem mild 
indeed in comparison. 

If our Iowa readers in counties other than Polk 
are interested in this method of land-value analysis, 
we may publish similar data, but in more concise 
form, concerning other counties. We might possibly 
extend the method to other states if there proved to 
be any widespread demand for it. 
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Reconstruction to Begin With the Boys and Girls 


the greatest educational movement that ever 

has been inaugurated in America? Do you know 
that the “show me” state is soon going to be the 
“show us” state, and that every state in the Union 
will have to study Missouri’s methods of conducting 
her rural schools if they would bring their school 
systems to the high plane that is destined to be 
established in Missouri? 

The war is over. From one end of the country 
to the other, state officials, educators, social and 
political organizations and business concerns are 
debating how to tackle the big job of reeonstruc- 
tion. But down in Missouri they have quit talking 
and are going to do. They are going to reconstruct 
by beginning at the very source of human endeavor 
—their boys and girls. They have learned what the 
people of every state ought to realize, that the coun- 
try boy and girl are not given a square deal. 

They have learned that 60 per cent of their boys 
and girls are deprived of the educational opportu- 
nities enjoyed by the other 40 per 


Si folks, do you know that Missouri has started 


By P. G. HOLDEN 


factor in community development. School districts 
have considered the work of the teachers of so much 
value that they have added from $10 to $40 a month 
to their salaries. One teacher had his salary doubled. 
And the school patrons are unanimous in the 
opinion that the money thus expended is the best 
investment they ever made. 

The coming campaign is to impress upon all the 
people of the state the fact which the people of 
these thirty-nine counties already know—that the 
country schcol must meet country needs. 

What do you suppose awakened the people of 
Missouri to the need of these campaign? The report 
of the Russell Sage Foundation placed Missouri 
thirty-second in education among the forty-eight 
states of the Union. Say, do you know, when the 
people of Missouri read that, they resented it. Mis- 
souri ranks first in poultry and in lead and in zinc. 


tures that were unfit for any child to see. One 
thousand schoolhouses had no toilets at all. 

While the cities pay $15,000,000 a year to edu- 
cate 373,000 pupils, the country districts expend but 
$5,000,000 a year to educate 348,00 pupils. 

City districts pay a school tax of $1.20 on every 
$100 and expend $40 per child for strictly educa- 
tional purposes, and $125 per child for buildings and 
equipment. Country districts pay a tax of only 60 
cents on every $100 and expend but $13 a year to 
educate a pupil, and but $25 a year for buildings 
and equipment. 

Missouri ranks twenty-third among the states in 
the average salaries paid to teachers, paying but a 
little over one-half as much as California pays. The 
county superintendent is the most important and 
hardest worked county officer. He.is always the 
poorest paid, and in this respect Missouri ranks 
forty-third, paying but one-half as much as Ohio 
and one-third as much as New Jersey. 

The average length of school term in Missouri is 

161 days. In Rhode Island it is 








cent: that over half the children 
of the state are compelled to 
spend six hours a day, five days 
in the week, nine months in the 
year, for ten years, amidst sur- 
roundings that are injurious to 
eyesight, to health, to mental and 
physical development; and are 
just learning words out of books 
instead of being taught the vital 
things of life, instead of learning 
to do things. 

And so they are going to begin 
by reconstructing their country 
schools, and thru their country 
schools reconstruct their boys and 
girls, and thru their boys and girls 
reconstruct the older folks. 

They are going to hold a mon- 
ster campaign. ‘Two hundred or 
more speakers will address 2,800 
meetings in eighteen days. Twen- 
ty-five or more meetings will be 
held in each of the 114 counties 
of the state. One hundred sets of 
lecture charts will be used, and 
one hundred thousand pieces of 
literature will be distributed. To 








194. In eight years the children 
in Rhode Island have 264 days 
more schooling than do the chil- 
dren of Missouri—nearly a year 
and a half more schooling on the 
basis of a Missouri school year. 
Of every hundred children in 
Missouri, only six enter the high 
school. Of all the country boys 
and girls, less than one in one 
hundred is enrolled in the high 
school. 

The average country school 
district in Missouri contains less 
than six square miles; many are 
smaller. Some districts have no 
school tax levy; many are less 
than 40 cents on each $100 of 
taxable property. 

There are 2,179 country 
schools with an average daily 
attendance of less than fifteen 
pupils. 

Six hundred and _ thirty-one 
schools have terms of less than 
six months; 57 have terms of less 
than four months. 

The schools in the country 








conduct. this campaign, $50,000 
in cash has been _ subscribed 
by the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, the; Chambers of Commerce of St.. Louis 
and Kansas,City, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, commercial clubs, women’s clubs, farmers and 
business men. : 
This is not to be a campaign for conducting an 
experiment. For two years, in 200 country schools 
in 39 counties in Missouri, they have been teaching 
boys and girls in terms of farm life—in terms of 
living. In order to make school work vital, they 
have conducted during these two years the so-called 
“rotation plan” in the schools. The results have 
been beyond even what the most sanguine antici- 
pated. The interest among the children has become 
60 great that instead of having to drive them to 
school, only the most serious conditions will keep 
them away.: The enthusiasm of the children has 
spread to their parents. Whole communities have 
taken on new life. School buildings, neglected for 
years, have been fixed up. Many have been en- 
larged. To some, workshops and kitchens have been 
added. Teachers have become imbued with the new 
system. They have taken an undreamed-of interest 
in community work; ¢he school has become a vital 
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Rural Teachers Making Germination Boxes at a Short Course School of Instruction. 


It ranks second in mules’ It ranks third in hogs and 
in corn. It ranks fifth in agriculture, and it ranks 
seventh in wealth. And do you know that when the 
people were told that thgy were not giving their 
boys and girls as good a deal as they were giving 
their chickens or their mules or their hogs, it was a 
bitter pill. They didn’t believe it. They were “from 
Missouri” and had to be shown. 

And so a school survey was conducted under the 
direction of Uel W. Lamkin, state superintendent of 
schools. Thousands of letters were sent out, and 
when the answers began coming in, the state offi- 
cials sat up and took notice. Here are some of the 
things they found out about their country schools; 
and say, folks, you people of Iowa and Minnesota 
and Kansas and Illinois and other states, don’t you 
smile or think hard of Missouri until you get busy 
and make a survey of your own state. Maybe you 
won't want to laugh then. Maybe you will have 
courage enough to do what Missouri is going to do 
—give the country boy and girl a square deal. 

Missouri had 9,000 country school buildings and 
8,000 were poorly ventilated. Deprived of oxygen, 
the children became dull and drowsy, their faculties 
were numbed, and poor work resulted. 

Two thousand, seven hundred buildings had open 
foundations, making uniform heating impossible. 

Four thousand, five hundred had stoves in the 
center of the room—the worst possible place for a 
stove. 

Four thousand, five hundred had stoves unjacket- 
ed. Children sitting near the stove were too warm; 
those farther away suffered from the cold. 

Three thousand had no window shades; one thou- 
sand had seats facing the light—conditions that im- 
paired the eyesight of thousands of children, and 
made the schoolroom barren and uninviting. 

Five thousand, five hundred had seats that were 
either too high or too low—causing various deformi- 
ties, impeding circulation of the blood, and render- 
ing the child an easy victjm of disease. 

One thousand, six hundred had wells containing 
water that was not fit to drink; six thousand, three 
hundred had wells that had not been cleaned; one 
thousand, eight hundred had no drinking water of 
any kind, either on the grounds or near the building. 

Six thousand had toilets that were unclean. Most 
of these outdoor toilets were decorated with pic- 


do not meet the needs of the 
country. This is -true of the 
country schools generally in all 
States. But in the courses of study in the city 
schools we find bookkeeping, stenography, business 
law, courses that train in industries, shop work, 
carpentry, sewing, cooking, and those things which 
train for life’s work. 

The country school does not train for country 
life, does not deal with country problems; the coun- 
try school faces the child directly away from the 
farm. Books, dead facts, dates, words, dry as dust, 
having no bearing on the vital interests of country 
life—these constitute the greater part of the country 
child’s school work. 

The rural school situation in every state is far 
from what it ought to be, and often is bad—bad be- 
yond description. 

We are all agreed that the average country 
schoolhouse, outbuildings, surroundings, the school 
equipment, decoration, light, water, heating, and 
sanitation are not only far from perfect, but on the 
whole are wretchedly bad. 

The teacher ought to be a part of the life of the 
community, but she is not. Often she is city raised 
and city taught, with little or no interest in the af- 
fairs of the community. 





MY BOY IS WORTH MORE THAN 
HORSES AND CATTLE AND LANDS 






EYES $ 4,000 
EARS 4,000 
ARMS | 2,000 

“~ HANDS 1,000 
—— 12e5 __2.000 
$13,000 


VALUE OF MISSOURI'S BOYS AND GIRLS 
13,000X 400,000 = $5,200,000,000 


VALUE OF MISSOURI'S 

TAXBL CN'TRY PROPTY $880,000,000 
OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
MISSOURIS GREATEST ASSET’ 
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The Missouri school survey showed that 424 
country teachers receive less than $200 a year salary 
and that 2,400 receive less than $300 per year. 
Imagine paying only $300 a year to a teacher whom 
we expect to train our boys and girls, to educate 
them so they will be self-supporting, to mold their 
characters for years to come—and then paying $780 
to $900 a year to a stenographer whose only duty 
is to copy what we want copied or to transcribe 
what we dictate. 

The children should be taught in terms of home 
problems and home making. At present the rural 
school exerts little influence on the social or busi- 
ness life of the community, schools being regarded 
as something apart from real life. 

If the school’s work is of the right character 
and the school is under the guidance of a capable 
teacher, there will be real interest taken in the 
school work. 

We don’t need to have poor schools. The rural 
school can be the real life of the community, and 
will be some day. This has been proven in the 39 
counties of Missouri where vitalized agriculture 
has been a part of the course of study for two years. 
Vitalized agriculture as taught in those Missouri 
schools consists of: 

1. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. 
The study of problems connected with the home— 
the testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home- 
making, health problems, right living. 

2. The adoption of the rotation plan in 
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First Year—Growing things—farm crops; how 
seeds grow; depth to plant; corn; oats; alfalfa; 
weeds; gardens. 

Second Year—Making things—Rope knots; splic- 


ing rope; fly traps and screens; cement tanks; steps 


and posts; farm tools and machines; canning; home 
conveniences; removing stains; sewing. 

Third Year—Live things—animals; 
birds; insects; cooking. 

Fourth Year—Soil and home—soil fertility; cul- 
tivation; moisture; sanitation; beautifying the 
home; social and community work. 

When the four years’ work is finished, start in 
again with the first year’s work. By this time the 
older pupils have graduated and the work will be 
new again to both teacher and pupils. 

Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agri- 
culture, keeps the work alive and real and vital; 
makes it easier for the county superintendent, who 
usually has little or no help in rural supervision. He 
can train his teachers for one line of work, while it 
is very dififcult to train them for all lines of work. 

The vitalized agriculture work in Missouri has 
passed beyond the experimental stage. It is now 
considered as necessary as arithmetic. The parents 
say they will never tolerate anything else. The 
pupils are delighted with it. Teachers, pupils and 
parents in nearly all the other districts in each 
township are wanting it next year. 

The patrons of a community meeting declared the 
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school building not.adapted to the needs of a vital- 
ized school, and pledged money and labor for re-- 
modeling, which plan included a work-room and a 
kitchen with necessary equipment. The parents 
are as interested as the children. They report a 
difference of attitude in the children toward the 
work of the farm. i 

The people in some districts are taking more 
pride in the reputation of their schools, and have 
provided new equipment. More community meet- 
ings were held in six months than during all the 
previous years. 

The people of Missouri realized the need of ex- 
tending this work to all the country schools in the 
state. So a meeting was held in St. Louis, and it 
was decided to conduct a state-wide campaign of 
education. The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
became interested and threw open their rooms for 
headquarters. Kansas City offered every assistance 
possible. 

The campaign, which will begin early in the year 
and last eighteen days, will be conducted by the 
State Department of Public Schools, in codéperation 
with the Missouri Council of Defense, Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, State College of Agri- 
culture, Women’s Committee of the Missouri Divi- 
sion of the National Council of Defense, the County 
and City School Superintendents, the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the International Har- 
vester Company, the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 

merce, Commercial Clubs, Women’s Clubs, 





teaching, so that there is a new line of work 
each year. The first year, crops, or growing 
things; the second year, making things; the 
third year, animal life; the fourth year, soils 
and home. 

3. Teaching in terms of life embraces not 
only subjects directly pertaining to farming, 
but also to everything that concerns the life 
and welfare of the children and the people of 
the community—health, sanitation, home con- 
veniences, social conditions, and community 
interests. 

The rotation plan enables the teacher to 
give the pupils more agricultural instruction. 
This is true, even tho they are actually mem- 
bers of the agricultural class only one year. 
We must remember that in the district schools 
the pupils in the lower grades know what is 
being taught in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, and they take part during schools hours 
—and especially at their homes—in helping 
their older brothers and sisters with the work 
they have to do. 

Our country schools will not be a real suc- 
cess so long as we teach exactly the same 
things over and over again year after year. 
Neither will they be a success if in our at- 
temtp to popularize the subject we skim all 
the interesting things the first year or two, 
leaving nothing crisp and new for the teachers 
who follow. 

Let us rotate the subjects, let us have 
something that is new and alive each year. 
The following indicates how it can be accom- 
plished — how it is actually being done in 
Missouri: 























Christmas Overseas For Our Soldier Boys. 





farmers and business men. 

The object of the campaign will be to 
awaken the public to the need of the fol- 
lowing things: His school advantages in 
the country for farm ‘boys and girls; teachers 
trained to teach in the country; teachers 
employed the full twelve months of the year; 
instruction the year around; training the child 
thru his work; a home for the teacher in the 
community; equal school advantages in all 
rural districts; educational responsibilities 
equally borne by all. 

These things are all coming, but right 
now the old schoolhouses can be repaired 
and painted; there can be pictures and window 
shades put up; stoves can be put in the cor- 
ners and furnished with jackets; the seats can 
be arranged so that the children will not face 
the light while at study; pure drinking water 
can be furnished, and sanitary outbuildings 
provided. The rotation plan can be installed 
in every country school. 

Missouri’s plan of reconstruction will begin 
just where every successful plan must begin— 
with the boy and girl. 

Say, folks, Missouri is doing something. 
She has started something that will sweep 
over this country. She is going tv think as 
much of her hogs and mules as she ever did, 
but she is going to think a whole lot more of 
her boys and girls. She is going to give them 
a@ square deal regardless of where they live— 
in the city, in the village, in the country, or 
in the backwoods sections. And, believe me, 
we'll all have to give our boys and girls a 
square deal, too, some day. 








THE HAND SEPARATOR TALKS 


HE cream separator is one of the notable in- 
ventions of the age. I don’t know who invent- 
ed it, but I’m sure it wasn’t a German. I have 

heard it was a Swede. It is said that a certain doc- 
tor conceived the idea that he could obtain pure 
distilled water by a rapid centrifugal motion, and 
tried to build a machine for that purpose. Out of 
that experiment grew the machine that has revo- 
lutionized the dairy industry. 

No more setting of milk in shallow pans or crocks 
from which a part of the cream could be obtained 
before it soured. No more drudgery of washing and 
scalding and sunning a lot of small utensils needed 
to hold the milk from a dozen cows, as in the old 
days. And the cream they got by the old process 
wasn’t like the cream as it comes from the sepa- 
rator—liquid, clean and sweet. 

I have only a small dairy, and use a hand sepa- 
rator. It is about impossible to run a machine by 
hand with the even motion obtained by motor 
Power. As the crank goes around, one is likely to 
bear on a little harder at some part of the circle 
than at others. That causes a little unevenness of 
motion that makes the separator talk. And it says 
the funniest things! It speaks so plainly that I 
can’t help hearing what it says. As a rule, it uses 
only two words of one syllable each, or one word 
of two syllables, accented generally on the first. 
Sometimes it uses a three-syllable sentence, with 
accent on the first and last, for example: “Dairy 
farm! dairy farm! dairy farm!” as plainly as tho 
the county adviser were talking. 

At another time it said, “Feed the world! feed 
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the world! feed the world!” Then I remembered 
Hoover’s incessant call for food and fat. And what 
single thing is so nearly a balanced ration as the 
product of the dairy? The separator says: “Butter- 
fat! butter-fat! butter-fat!” But for fear we may 
think fat is the only important thing, the separator 
changes its song at the next milking, and says: 
“Pot-cheese! pot-cheese! pot-cheese!” Speaking 
of pot-cheese reminds me that some domestic sci- 
ence teachers claim that the value of separator milk 
when made into cottage cheese makes a food that 
is worth as much as meat, pound for pound. 

“Protein! protein! protein!” says the separator, 
and I am reminded again that protein is the chem- 
ical element that is needed to make bone and 
muscle, and that when we take the cream from milk 
one of the most valuable constituents is left. When 
we eat cottage cheese, we get that protein. And 
when we feed skim-milk to the calves, they get it. 
One can raise splendid calves on separator milk—~ 
and sinewy boys on cottage cheese. Some writers 
claim that a pound of cottage cheese has more food 
value than a pound of meat. Verily, the separator 
knows what it is talking about. 

My grandson, Ralph, from the city, eleven years 
old, likes to spend his summer vacations on the 
farm. He has learned to milk, and does a lot of 
things to help. One evening when I was separating, 
Ralph said, “Grandpa, can’t I turn the separator?” 
“Sure!” I said. It turns so easily that any child 


can run it. So Ralph took hold of the crank and 
began to turn. Pretty soon the separator began to 
talk again. This time it said: “Faster boy! faster 
boy! faster boy!” The separator didn’t want its 
reputation for high-test cream spoiled by too slow a 
motion. It had built up a name with the creamery 
folks that stood for quality. 

While enjoying the “hum, sweet hum” of the 
separator, the thought often comes to me that the 
dairy farm is one of the needful adjuncts to the 
successful growing of corn. But perhaps that 
thought was suggested by the separator itself, for 
it is continually crying: “Legume! legume! le- 
gume!” so plainly that the dullest intellect ought 
to heed after a while. Of course I know that the 
clovers are important, not only because they in- 
crease the supply of milk and cream, but they main- 
tain the fertility that makes more corn to feed more 
cows to make more cream that brings more money. 

Sometimes the separator says: “Silo! silo! silo!” 
so insistently that the hearer is ashamed of himself 
that he doesn’t can green stuff by the ton, which 
will make the cows laugh when grass is locked up 
by King Frost. 

But the most cheerful words the separator says 
are, “Cream check! cream check! cream check!” 
Whether it rains too much for other farm crops or 
is too dry for garden truck, the Short-horns come 
up from the bottom pasture and go to;¢he milking 
stalls with bulging udders whether wet or dry. They 
are on the job every day in the week, and never 
strike. They keep a man close home, where he 
ought to be. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Northwest Iowa Since the Early Days ~ 


CHEERFULLY yield to a request of the editors 

to write of the development of northwest Iowa, 

and particularly as to its community life and 
farm activity, indulging the hope that I may in 
some measure do justice to a most interesting sub- 
ject. It is proper to say that this paper will not 
pretend to be technically historical—that statements 
in general will be drawn from memory. 

Just after the’Civil war, when I was eleven years 
of age, my father came to Hamilton county to de- 
velop a farm near Boone River. Our farm buildings 
were all of logs and lumber from the native timber. 
We later lived in Webster county, on a farm we 
owned, and subsequently moved to Estherville, in 
emmet county. In 1872, I began a residence of more 
than forty years in Spirit Lake. This is unimportant 
to the reader save as it may afford a background 
to much that is expressed herein. 

Some sections of our state were pretty well set- 
tled and considerably developed when the superior 
portion of which I write was in large part just as it 
came from the hands of the Creator. In 1850, Iowa 
was given officially a population of nearly 200,000. 
While there was a little settlement at the Boone 
forks on the Des Moines river, not a single soul 
shows up in the census report in the twenty-five 
northwest counties. During the ensuing ten years, 
small settlements were planted in many of these 
counties, but in 1860, when the state census showed 
nearly 700,000, twenty of them had a combined pop- 
ulation of 2,100. Years later most of northwest 
Iowa was Very sparsely settled. For many years set- 
tlement was confined to the vicinity of lakes and 
streams, where fuel and building material were 
available, since railways were remote from most 
communities. 

Iowa was most fortunate in the character of its 


pioneers. No section of the state, however, was 
more favored in this respect than the northwest 
counties. From New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois 


and Wisconsin came virile manhood and loyal wo- 
manhood, and northern Europe gave of her stanch- 
est to the building of community life and the devel- 
opment of substantial resources. Intelligence was at 
a premium and ignorance in ill-repute. The school 
teacher and preacher were early in the field. There 
never was any need of vigilance committees. The 
barn door was unfettered, and the latch-string in- 
vited the wayfarer to hearthstone and table. Men 
known to have on their persons large sums of money 
could roam the lonely prairies at will without fear 
of violence. The fur buyer might display a roll as 
big as his leg in sheepskin trousers, and unarmed 
and unafraid set out for his next deal when jit would 
have been so easy to waylay him and be a hundred 
miles away with the swag before discovery of the 
crime. 

An important source of sustenance to the early 
settlers was the fur-bearing animal. Mink, otter, 
fox, beaver and badger helped to purchase supplies, 
but the chief contribution was made by the redolent 
muskrat which dotted the ponds and sloughs with 
his unique “houses.” In the fall and winter and 
spring, when the fur was prime, many men and 
most boys made it a business to make captures by 
guile or assault. The animals first mentioned fell 
victim to the steel trap. The muskrat was trapped, 
but many were taken with the spear. When the ice 
was just thick enough to bear a man, it was good 
business to jump on the reed shelter to scare the 
rats out, and spear them as they scurried along just 
beneath the ice. Later in the season it was common 
to warily approach the “house,” spot the “living- 
room" by the bare place caused by the breathing 
of the animals, and spear them as they slept. 

In those years prices of muskrat skins ranged 
from ten to twenty-five cents each. Mink skins 
were as high as twelve dollars each. Many settlers 
helped out family resources by occasional trapping. 
Occasionally men gave themselves wholly to this 
activity during the season, enduring great hardships 
to get results. They would plant scores ef traps, to 
be visited frequently, perhaps daily, occupying the 
greater share of the days in making the rounds, and 
doing their skinning in the evening. Men frequently 
made during the season from five to seven hundred 
dollars, which was a great deal of money for the 
time and place. Some substantial fortunes had their 
beginning in one or more trapping campaigns. It 
required a great deal of nerve and physical force, 
however, to endure the hardships of the cold, trudg- 
ing thru deep snow and living in very uncomfortable 
quarters upon limited food supplies, as the best 
trapping grounds usually were remote from settle- 
ment. 

In the last half of the 60’s and well thru the 
70’s, the tribulations of pioneer farming were keenly 
realized in northwest Iowa. While war prices pre- 
vailed in nfany articles of consumption imported, 
prices of grain and stock were much of the time very 
low. Farming involved much of expedient and 
make shift and untoward circumstance. Much of 
the land needed draining, which was not practicable 
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in any really effective sense until much later. Most 
of the settlers brought in very limited means. Some 
of them were inexperienced in farming. Their 


horses usually were small, which meant shallow 
plowing and meager cultivating. Herds cften were 
founded on merely a cow or two whose offspring 
were of exceedingly humble lineage. implements 
suggested the maximum of cost and the minimum 
of service. Reapers costing more than the finished 
binders of a later day required chaperonage to the 
extent of eight men, with a boy to carry bundles. 
Then rodents and birds took heavy toll from the 
scattering fields. When corn was planted, black- 
birds and crows and gophers would spot the hills 
and eat the seed. In the fall, blackbirds by the mil- 
lion would swoop down from the blue and land heav- 
ily upon the slender farm resources. It became 
necessary, in order to save anything worth while, 
to station boys and girls in the field to shoo or 
shoot the ‘birds away. They would soon become so 
intimate with a “scarecrow” as to perch on his per- 
son to pick their teeth and plan another raid. Game 
birds also came in for a liberal share ruthlessly 
collected. 

And then came the ravenous and remorseless 
grasshopper with his large family and innumerable 
friends. Sections of northwest lowa were visited 
by this pest in the later 60’s, but the damage was 
not widespread nor exceedingly heavy nor of long 
duration. In the fall of 1873, however, the sun was 
obscured by vast clouds of *hoppers which distrib- 
uted themselves impartially over thousands of 
square miles of surface. The soil of many counties 
was literally peppered full of eggs, and in the fol- 
lowing spring the hatch was immense. Farmers 
proceeded as usual at seed time, but the harvest was 
practically nil. Four crops were sacrificed to this 
scourge, not in all the counties of northwest Iowa, 
however, for in the later years some sections of the 
south and east escaped to a greater or lesser extent. 
Winter’s cold nor summer’s heat, wet weather nor 
dry weather, served not to decimate the invader nor 
to impair his appetite. Devices old and trusted or 
new and strange made no appreciable inroads upon 
these alien enemies. Flights would occur promising 
relief, but without substantial avail. Sometimes a 
crop would seem to have a show, but little grain was 
gathered in much of this territory during these 
deadly four years. Finally the "hoppers “silently 
stole away,” whence no one knew nor ho one cared, 
only that they should have gone to stay. 

Meanwhile mighty hard times prevailed. Many 
farms were abandoned by despairing farmers. 
Those who remained keenly felt the pinch of cir- 
cumstances. Farmers could not pay their debts. 
Many dealers went to the wall-«or pulled thru by 
radical process of contraction. The state made ap- 
propriations for seed grain and other relief, and 
benevolent outsiders sent in many tons of clothing 
and other supplies sorely needed by the stricken 
settlers. , 

This grasshopper invasion was a serious handi- 
cap for years. After they went awey, the question 
was, Will they return? Is this section to be subject 
to periodical raids of this serious nature? For this 
serious question there was nosanswer, and for this 
reason confidence in the future of northwest Iowa 
returned very slowly. Many counties had fewer 
settlers in 1878 than in 1873. Land values were 
shattered. When -the pest came, the homestead 
period was just past, and substantial settlement had 
made land owning worth while. When they left, 
and until some time later, land holding was a joke. 
Then originated the oldestory of the man who trad- 
ed a quarter section for a cow and duniped in an 
extra eighty when ‘the -fellow wasn’t looking. And 
this one: A man was standing near a dilapidated 
house in the midst of generally down-at-the-heel 
conditions, when two men driving by were laughing 
as they approached. The man said: “See here, 
fellers, you needn’t laugh at me. I ain’t so damn 
poor as you think I be. I don’t own this farm.” It 
is recalled that in 1879 five thousand acres of se- 
lected lands in Dickinson county sold for $10,000. 
A settler declined the offer of a fine quarter adjoin- 
ing his farm for $300, with his own time for settle- 
ment, provided he would secure payment with a 
mortgage on his farm. 

A somber shading has been given to the north- 
west Iowa situation in the foregoing. There were 
brighter hues in the picture. In spite of foes from 
without and within it was early understood that 
the district was in possession of substantial agri- 
cultural resources. The soil was of unquestioned 
fertility. The fear that it was too far north for suc- 
cessful corn growing was dispelled. All staple 
cereals flourished when given a chance. 

An important feature of the pioneer period was 
the wealth of wild grasses everywhere. Few new 
countries have been so well supplied with native 


pasture and hay. The proper exercise of this re- 
source might have much mitigated the grasshopper 
scourge. The finest blue-stem hay could be had 
merely for the labor of cutting and curing. With 
hired labor it could be put into the stack on the 
field for fifty cents a ton. With their own help the 
outlay to farmers was almost nothing. Had one- 
fourth the money put into seed for grasshopper 
provender been invested in the nucleus of a herd, 
the ’hopper might have been defied. True, cattle 
prices were low, but the cost of production was 
merely negligible. Stock would flourish the year 
around on the succulent grases of the prairie. This 
grass also made excellent stock shelter with the 
use of poles from the groves. Many farmers used 
hay for fuel by twisting it at the stack and so knot- 
ting the twist as to make it stay put and be handled 
as stove-wood. It required much twisting and active 
firing, but some members of the family usually had 
more time to burn than anything else except hay. 

The farmers who held the fort against the grass- 
hopper had their reward, for northwest Iowa was 
to come into its very own. For many years the low 
prices that depressed agriculture everywhere were 
somewhat of a handicap, but more and more the 
real merit of the situation won recognition. When 
the railways-rushed into Dakota, the boom in settle- 
ment went with them until land one hundred miles 
west of the Big Sioux sold for two or three times 
as much as it could be had for in northwest Iowa, 
but in due time equilibrium was established on an 
intrinsic basis, and the reverse became the common 
experience. 

Northwest Iowa made the common mistake of a 
new country, relying too much on wheat. Bread 
timber is a tempting product. It is the staff of life 
and of universal consumption. When the yield is 
good and prices are high, it affords quick and sub- 
stantial returns, but with us the price was low and 
the yield more and more uncertain as cultivation 
continued. Diversified farming came to the rescue, 
establishing agriculture in northwest Iowa on a 
substantial basis. Stock farming was justified by 
results. The prices were too low, but nevertheless 
the man who turned to stock raising and knew how 
to get results was always observed to prosper. Corn 
and hogs and cattle finally paid the mortgage and 
made the improvements. Flax was a factor of im- 
portance in starting. It turned into cash rapidly 
and with reasonable certainty. It is said to be hard 
on the soil, but it turned the trick for many a man 
getting a start along in the 80’s and 9$0’s. 

Remote from centers, commercial and industrial, 
it became necessary for the pioneers to resort to 
expedients of utility. Small steam mills came early 
into the settlements to turn out lumber from the oak 
and walnut and maple and elm and basswood and 
other native logs grown in the limited bodies of tim- 
ber on streams and lakes. Even the houses built of 
logs required boards and planks for roofs, floors, 
partitions, doors, etc. For many years all town as 
well as country building was of the native lumber. 
Next came the grist mills. These were chiefly de- 
pendent upon water power. Along the Des Moines 
and Little Sioux rivers mills historic and vital, tho 
modest in capacity, became widely known. Farm- 
ers would come for many miles and wait for days 
and days for their “turn.” It was a tedious process 
for these mills were like the “mills of the gods” in 
that they ground slowly, tho it did not always follow 
that they ground “exceeding small.”” The old red 
mill on Spirit Lake, which took power from the 
race cut between this body and East Okoboji, was 
particularly primitive in character and deliberate 
in conduct, becoming more and inore deliberate as 
the water in the two lakes gradually approached 4 
common level. After waiting interminably for his 
grist one day, an overgrown boy with whom nature 
had not been lavish in the gift of intellect, declared 
in disgust to the miller: 

“I could eat this flour faster than your .darned 
old mill can grind it.” 

“How long could you keep it up?” asked the 
miller. 

The reply was, “Till I starved to death.” 

Another waiting patron took the situation more 
cheerfully, saying, “Why, that is the pluckiest little 
mill I ever saw. As soon as it gets one grain ground 
it hops right onto another.” 

Later the more up-to-date mills at Milford, on 
the outlet to the lakes, were widely patronized, 5 
many coming from a distance that the waiting list 
was sometimes very long. 

The scale of living in the earlier years was not 
exhaustive in range and variety, but it was, on the 
whole, not too bad, as the Canadians would put it. 
Except in the grasshoppers years, there was usually 
enough of breadstuffs. Beef and pork were cheap 
and available. Wild game was a resource of impor- 
tance. So far as is known only one buffalo was ever 
seen by white men in Dickinson county, and this 
vast bovine tribe had practically moved out of lowa@ 
before the settlers came. There were a few elk and 
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antelope, but very few. Feathered game, however, 
was in evidence abundantly. Geese, brant, ducks, 
prairie chickens, curlew, plover and other prairie 
pirds invitingly edible swarmed the streams and 
plains, and these helped out the table of the pio- 
neers. Besides affording table supplies, the wild 
game was somewhat of a financial resource. The 
first suit of “store clothes” I ever wore was pur- 
chased in Webster City with money secured by 
trapping prairie chickens. The usual price was 
around three dollars a dozen. The birds were pre- 
pared for market with head tucked under the wing 
and feet carefully folded against the body, and 
packed for freezing, nature doing the rest in the 
woodshed. 

Wild fruits abounded. On the prairies were 
strawberries, and in the groves plums, crab-apples, 
gooseberries, elderberries, etc., were to be had for 
the picking, and thrifty housewives made substan- 
tial use of these succulent reinforcements of the 
food supply. Wild-plum butter, gooseberry jam 
and goodies from these other fruits were by no 
means bad to take. Sugar sold at from twenty to 
twenty-five cents a pound, and was to a considerable 
extent out of the reckoning on the farm, but every 
farmer had his sorghum patch and every community 
its cane mills, and they turned out sweetening that 
was not to be scorned by any means. I have a rec- 
ollection of other uses made of wild fruit, since the 
first pair of “fine” boots I ever wore were purchased 
with money secured from wild crab-apples which I 
sold as a boy of fifteen in the open market at Fort 
Dodge. 

The blizzard was to be reckoned with by the 
pioneers. We have snow and wind in the later days, 
which are so-called, but they are oniy in remote de- 
degree related to the blizzard of earlier experience. 
The snow still comes and the wind blows fiercely, 
but they do not codperate in any such schedule as 
that of the old-time blizzard. 

An incident in ‘personal experience may assist 
in diagraming the old-time terror. One of the his- 
toric and tragical -blizzards was that of March, 1870. 
My father and I had driven from the farm near 
Fort Dodge to Estherville, on a business trip. Since 
spring was so near at hand and a break-up to be 
expected, we went in a buggy instead of a sleigh, 
tho the ground was heavily cumbered by snow. On 
the return trip we had left the town of Humboldt, 
reached the limit of settlement a few miles beyond, 
and were some distance into the open prairie. The 
day had been unusually warm, with a soft, gentle 
wind, and the sun was not much in evidence. The 
temperature was away above freezing, and our 
horse clumped along ‘thru the soft snow and the 
slush all day till about the middle of the afternoon, 

The first thing to attract our attention as to 
changing conditions was excitement manifested by 
teamsters approaching us perhaps eighty rods away, 
who were putting on their overcoats, hurrying up 
their teams and getting a move on generally. They 
had discovered the storm approaching from the 
northwest as they faced in that direction, while we 
were going south. Within a very tew minutes the 
storm was upon us, snow falling rapidly trozen into 
icy pellets, and within a few minutes the wet snow 
and slush beneath our feet had frozen dry and 
was rolling into 'the roadway and rapidly making it 
obscure. We should have returned to the Humboldt 
settlement, but we went on until it was too late. 
The horse was urged to his best pace along the 
very heavy roadway. He was relieved a3 much as 
possible by one and the other of us at a time getting 
out and running along to lighten the load. We made 
such haste as we could until the horse staggered in 
the shafts and could proceed no longer at a gate 
faster than a walk; in fact, it was almost impos- 
sible to get along at all with the vehicle. So the 
horse was unhitched and we wandered over the 
prairie in search of shelter, finally drifting into the 
Des Moines bottoms and into a comfortable tho 
humble home. 

This storm lasted all of the following two days. 
The morning of the third day the sun appeared 
brilliantly and the mercury was down in the base- 
ment of the thermometer. This experience illus- 
trates the uniform habits of the old-time blizzard. 
Coming in the evening of a soft day, with a sudden 
shifling of the wind and a rapid falling of the mer- 
cury, which made travel even for a short distance 
exceedingly perilous. Men lost their way and their 
lives in the endeavor to go from the house to the 
stock shelter a few rods away. Children were frozen 
on the way from school, and sometimes in the 
school where it was impossible to keep warm. Al- 
ways upon ‘the morning of the third day the wind 
would go down, the sun would appear, and exceed- 
ingly low temperature prevailed. 

At their worst, these storms always took human 
toll in the northwest. There has been no recur- 
rence of the old-time blizzard in more than thirty 
years. The explanation that settlement with con- 
Sequent windbreaks has wrought the change, does 
not explain. It might account for reduced intensity, 
but it can not account for the condition precedent 
and the three-day rule, which are not attendant 
upon our later snow-storms. 
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The prairie fire was another peril of the pioneer. 
Along in the fall it was held to be the imperative 
program to make fire-breaks by plowing about the 
inflammable property exposed to this menace. A 
few furrows of plowing were not to be relied upon. 
The rule was to run two rows of plowing some dis- 
tance apart and burn between as soon as the grass 
was dead enough to burn. In a high wind a prairie 
fire has been known to make a jump fairly incred- 
ible. With all usual precautions, a heavy growth of 
prairie vegetation, followed by an unusually dry 
fall, sometimes defeated all reasonable calculation. 
A fire rolling across the prairie in the night time is 


a grand spectacle, but it had little charm for the. 


pioneer. The loss of grain and hay, and sometimes 
of stock and homes, and even of human life, was too 
painful a reminder of its capacity for calamity. 

Even in the early days there was considerable 
social atmosphere in northwest Iowa. Prominent in 
function was the public ball. It was not uncommon 
at Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s and Fourth 
of July for young people, and others not so young, 
to travel a distance of fifty to seventy-five miles 
round trip to attend these dances at Spirit Lake or 
Estherville or Peterson or elsewhere. These were 
by no means disreputable “hoe-downs” or “rough- 
neck” exhibitions. They were given character by 
the attendance of many fine women and chivalrous 
men. While the women were not lavishly gowned 
nor the men clad in what might now be regarded 
as conventional society uniform, there was evidence 
abounding as to discriminating taste and due regard 
for reasonable convention. The dancing consisted 
largely in quadrilles, with occasional monie musk, 
opera reel, Virginia reel, firemen’s dance, with an 
intermittent waltz or schottische. 

In the judgment of. latter-day society, such a 
dancing program would not do at all, but on the oth- 
er hand ballroom dress and (ballroom custom of the 
present day would have inspired the emphatic dis- 
approval of the pioneers in the event of any such 
demonstration. Other social activity was much in 
evidence. There was much visiting, real visiting, 
not merely calling in recognition of social obligation. 
“Come and bring the whole family and stay all day 
or over Sunday,” was a common form of invitation 
which was wont to meet with cordial response. In- 
tellectual intercourse was by no means neglected. 
Literary societies flourished in many communities 
and real talent was exercised. Some of the produc- 
tions would be considered well worth while any- 
where, at any time. Singing schools were common, 
and they were well patronized and useful in the 
development of talent and in the promotion of ten- 
der attachment among devotees of the divine art. 

The church was early in the field. Where a very 
few joinéd in community life religious expression 
was in evidence. Many ministers served and sacri- 
ficed to maintain Christian standards and to spread 
the gospel among the pioneers. The Methodists 
were most ubiquitous, but Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians and others joined in the good 
work. It was a good field for religious effort, tho 
there was less to do perhaps than in sections of the 
frontier where the tough element had larger repre- 
sentation. 

As soon as northwest Iowa developed any mea- 
sure of voting strength, it was a political factor to 
be reckoned with. The mails brought newspapers 
only once or 'twice a week in the earlier days, and 
these were days old when they came, but they were 
read and digested with discrimination. These pio- 
neers were of the sort that needed to be consulted 
politically. It was never safe to assume that any- 
body could deliver them or that they could easily be 
hoodwinked. Down to later days northwest Iowa has 
exercised a larger measure of political influence 
than other sections of the state with larger popula- 
tion and closer to political centers. For a long time 
the political districts were large. Before 1866, 
twenty-eight counties in northwest Iowa, reaching 
down below the main livo of the Rock Island rail- 
way, were combined senatorially. Ten years later 
Dickinson was districted with Sac. As late as 1875, 
Boone and Lyon counties were in the same con- 
gressional district. 

In all lines of intellectual activity northwest 
Iowa was always more progressive than most fron- 
tier sections. Some of the state’s brightest lawyers 
submitted interests of clients to courts of recognized 
ability and character. Nearly every community con- 
tained men of liberal education and widely informed 
in the field of broader intelligence. Frequently 
teachers in service in the smaller towns or even in 
the country districts were unusually well equipped 
in technical training and the elements of better in- 
fluence in schcol work. 

One of the most remarkable factors of the in- 
tellectual situation was the character of the press 
of northwest Iowa in the 7's and earlier and later. 
The local fields afforded meager support. Circula- 
tion was necessarily narrow. Advertising was lim- 
iteé and rates were modest. Job printing was in 
comparatively small demand. In spite of these lim- 
itations, however, strong men entered the field to 
maintain such editorial standards as are rarely evi- 
dent in more profitable exercise. Of course most 
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prominent in this class is George D. Perkins, who 
went to Sioux City when it was a frontier hamlet, 
and for well toward half a century exemplified jour- 
nalism in its best estate in the Sioux City Journal. 
Others prominent and powerful were J. C. Buchanan, 
of Le Mars; Robert Buchanan, of Cherokee; J. Fred 
Meyers, of Denison; James N. Miller, of Sac City; 
E. R. Hastings, of Carroll; B. F. Gue, Albert and 
Pauline Swalm and George E. Roberts, of Fort 
Dodge; Charles Aldrich and J. D. Hunter, of Web- 
ster City; O. C. Bates, of Estherville, and J. A. 
Smith, of Spirit Lake. A score of others who would 
measure creditably in present-day country journal- 
ism might ‘be mentioned as among those useful in 
the earlier days. In intellectual virility and in the 
exercise of marked personality some of these editors 
named in this partially settled territory were the 
peers of the strongest in the state, and ail would 
take high rank in any state and in any generation. 
The more alluring financial rewards of later years 
have iby no means tended to greater excellence in 
editorial standards or editorial service. 

Before the later 60’s it was the way of railways 
to occupy only ‘territory pretty well settled and to 
move forward when the demand developed, a few 
miles at a time. The “Q” and the Northwestern 
rushed across the west half of the state in 1865 and 
1866 to hook up with the Union Pacific. About ‘that 
time the Illinois Central (then the Dubuque and 
Sioux City) rested at lowa Falls, to push on in 1869 
and 1870 to its Sioux City terminus. About that 
time originated the policy of building ‘beyond settle- 
ment, to develop 'the country and produce business. 
In 1870 what has since been known as the Milwaukee 
came to Algona. In the same year the old Des 
Moines Valley built to Fort Dodge, and about that 
time Sioux City secured railway connection’ with 
the south. In 1872 the St. Paul and Sioux City'com- 
pleted its Sioux City connection. This was about 
all the railway building in the northwest until 1878, 
when 'the Milwaukee pushed on with a rush for the 
Missouri river. In the early 80’s there was such a 
boom in railway construction that few communities 
were ieft ‘without fairly convenient service. This 
was good fortune, indeed, but there were yet “more 
rivers to cross.” 

As has ‘been observed, much of that fertile sec- 
tion was sadly in need of drainage. A great deal 
of land was pretty flat and much of that more roll- 
ing was checked and striped by ponds and sloughs 
and swales that slopped over and made trouble in 
wet seasons. When the land was so low in price, 
and its earning capacity was so small, to install 
effective tiling was unthinkable. For many years 
after the grasshopper raid. agriculture generally 
languished. It was possible for an lowa governor to 
demonstrate that farmers produced crops at a loss. 
The leading daily of the state advocated the burning 
o fecorn as fuel, With wheat sagging toward the 
half-dollar mark, corn and oats at twelve to twenty 
cents a bushel, and hogs ranging from two to three 
dollars per hundredweight, there was no inspiration 
to farm progress. The gloom was thickened by such 
contemplation as this: Farming is in a state of 
paralysis due to over-production. To the north and 
west of us, in Minnesota, the Dakotas and western 
Canada, is an empire of fertile land, with enormous 
capacity for production. Its development will fur- 
ther stagnate farm markets. Undeveloped, its negli- 
gible values will be an insuperable ba:rier to sub- 
stantial land values here. 

I might tell how and why the unexpected hap- 
pened in northwest Iowa, as usual in the affairs of 
men, but the high cost of print paper and the limited 
endurance on the part of the reader warn me that 
this paper is already too long, perhaps too attenu- 
ated. Suffice it to say that wonders were wrought 
within a few eventful years. Prices steadily ad- 
vanced. The optimistic boomer who might have 
been induced to predict that within his lifetime land 
would go to fifty dollars an acre, lived to see such 
values doubled twice or more. Drainage, better 
farm equipment, stock and dairy development, im- 
proved farm methods, were of material advantage. 
The farmers’ institute became an institution. The 
boys brought back from Ames knowledge vital to 
the best results. The county agent became a factor 
in conservation. Northwest Iowa became the nat- 
ural habitat of the big red barn and bulging silo, 
which support comforts and convenience and make 
life on the farm very much worth while. 

Now the consolidated school, the rural mail de- 
livery, the rural telephone and the automobile are 
giving to the northwest !owa farmer and his family 
an outlook upon life immensely satisfying and “an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth not away.” Verily, he should generally feel 
like one of his number at a revival meeting. Asked 
that all who wanted to go to heaven arise, the en- 
tire congregation stood except this farmer. Lectured 
by the evangelist for his seeming preference for 
the other place, he modestly arose and quietly said: 
“Parson, it’s just like this. ’Course I don’t want 
to go to hell, and I am in no hurry to go to heaven. 
In fact, I don’t want to go anywhere.’ Northwest 
Iowa is good enough for me, and I want to stay _ 
right here.” 
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AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


GRICULTURE, like every other industry, has 
A undergone rapid changes during the period of 

the war. In the main, it has been stimulated. 
The call has been for more produce. To the super- 
ficial thinker this has meant a more intensive cul- 
tivation of the soil. To the one who analyzes more 
carefully, it has meant a tendency toward intensive 
cultivation counteracted by stern facts, such as 
shortage of labor, resulting in a less intensive agri- 
culture. War means not conservation but exploita- 
tion of all resources involved. War calls for food- 
etuff and bids so high for it that the immediate 
result is an effort to satisfy the market demands at 
the lowest cost. In other words, war calls for ex- 
ploitation of the soil as well as of men. After the 
war labor will be more plentiful and prices are likely 
to fall somewhat below the spectacular heights of 
the past few months. It will be necessary to plan 
for some years ahead instead of for the immediate 
wants. 

It can not be hoped that many prices will be as 
high for any length of time as they are now, and 
one of the first farm products to fall in price, were 
it not for the government guarantee, would be 
wheat. During the spring of 1917 wheat showed a 
@reater tendency to increase in price than did any 
other grain, or almost any other food product. It 
went up in price because suddenly there was a 
shortage in sight, and the demands were increasing 
at an unprecedented rate. This was not so much 
because the 1916 wheat crop had been light, as 
because it became evident all at once that shipping 
was going to be needed between America and Europe 
to such an extent that wheat as far away as Aus- 
tralia or India was ali but out of the market. The 
judgment was sound. The 1917 wheat crop in turn 
was a very moderate one, and in consequence the 
price would have gone to a prohibitive figure as far 
as the poorer classes of people were concerned had 
not speculation been prevented by a fixed price. 

The price of wheat for 1919 is assured, and hence 
needs no comment, but in all reason the competitive 
price for next year, in spite of a hungry world,would 
have been much lower than the government price 
This is because there is enough wheat in Australia, 
Argentina and India to supply the demands for at 
least several months, and bring the price down. 
The wheat grower has a good time ahead for at least 
one more season. What wiil happen then? No 
doubt there will be an attempt to induce the govern- 
ment to guarantee the price for another year, and 
while it is harder to predict the action that congress 
will take than it is the action of economic forces, 
it is safer to guess that no guarantee will be given 
than that the present price will be continued. It 
looks as tho the wheat growers, after another year 
has passed, will take their chances as to prices. 
And the prices will depend on the yield and the de- 
mand. We will assume the yield to be nurmal, but 
we can not assume the demand to be normal, be- 
cause the condition of the wheat-eating world will 
not be normal. It would seem that the demand for 
wheat would be met more quickly than many other 
demands, and with the majority of our European 
customers poorer in purse than they were a few 
years ago, that much will depend on the question 
of charity. Will governments and philanthropists 
buy wheat for the hungry people? If they do, it 
will stimulate wheat prices; if they do not, wheat 
prices are due to fall. But they will not fall to pre- 
war levels, because of the general tendency of all 
prices to remain higher than then. Probably wheat 
prices will bear about the old relation to corn and 
eats. If this be true, wheat will just about pay for 
raising. 

At present, wheat, considering the elimination 
of risk thru a guaranteed price, is profitable enough 
to make inroads into the oats and corn acreage. On 
the other hand, high prices alone are incapable of 
causing an increased acreage of all crops at the 
same time. Thus wheat for one more year is likely 
to be produced in something more than normal 
quantity, while other grains may fall somewhat 
short of normal. Since wheat prices are guaranteed, 
it would seem likely that the prices of other grains 
might be indirectly stimulated by a somewhat short- 
er supply than would otherwise obtain. Not too 
much importance should be attached to this line of 
argument, since the weather may make up for all 
or more than the anticipated shortage in heavy 
yields. 


Dairy products have not risen so high in price as 
have either wheat or bread grains or meat. When 
the reaction comes, they will not decline as rapidly. 
They did not rise as fast, nor to so high a level, 
because they did not figure for so much in war ra- 
tions. They were not as necessary, and it is for 
the immediately necessary that high prices are paid. 
Dairy products, while not so high as many other 
farm products, are nevertheless greatly above the 
pre-war level. In no previous war were dairy prod- 
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ucts ever of consequence in feeding soldiers. In 
this war cheese and condensed milk were both used 
in feeding men in the army, and, of more importance 
yet, were used in immense quantities in feeding the 
civilian populations back of the lines. This demand 
made it possible to dispose of dairy products so 
readily that the dairy business, contrary to many 
predictions, was not sacrificed in this country. The 
greater immediate income from grain and pork 
threatened to put the cow out of business, and to a 
small extent did so. It was not altogether the great- 
er income from these competing lines of farming 
that resulted in sending some cows to the block; it 
was the labor situation. The amount of labor re- 
quired in the dairy is much higher than is needed 
for getting the products from the same number of 
acres in to the market in the form of grain or pork. 
Thus as the labor question became serious, the dairy 
was put,in a precarious position. In Europe, the 
cow had to go because she ate so much that could 
be eaten by human beings. Even tho the people 
wanted butter and milk, they wanted bread worse. 

We enter a new period with the beginning of 
peace terms. To begin with, we have what may be 
called a full supplv of cows, a fair amount of feed, 
with a prospect of a normal supply of feed in 1919, 
and with the promise of an adequate tho high-priced 
supply of labor. ‘The American people will pay hig” 
prices for dairy products if they must, but will the 
circumstances be such as to hold the price at any- 
thing like the present level? With a cutting off of 
most of the foreign demand, the level undoubtedly 
would fall. What will the European people do in 
the matter? There are at least three possible an- 
swers to the question. They may get along for 
years with a very small supply of dairy products. 
They may replenish their herds by buying cows in 
America. They may buy American dairy products. 

That they will go hungry for dairy products to 
some extent goes without saying, in view of the 
prices at which they sell. With butter retailing in 
the middle-west at 72 cents a pound, cheese at 40 
cents, and ‘liquid milk at 14 cents a quart, it is easy 
to see that these commodities are beyond the reach 
of many people here, at least in such quantities as 
they have customarily been used. Much more, then, 
must they be beyond the reach of many of the im- 
poverished people of Europe. 

Will they buy our cows? Inquiries have already 
come from Serbia, at least, asking about the oppor- 
tunities of buying cows, sheep and swine in Amer- 
ica. No doubt there will be shipments to different 
European people of American stock. The dairies 
of Holland have been depleted owing to the impossi- 
bilities of getting feeds during the past two or three 
years. Many of the Holland dairymen are good 
business men, and they undoubtedly will be ready 
to make purchases of cows in order to start afresh. 
But, even so, it is unlikely that there will be such 
heavy shipments of cows to Europe as to make any 
great stir in the cow market. The great majority 
of European farmers who are in need of cows are 
too poor to buy them. There is in the country a 
remnant of stock left out of which a new start may 
be made. This will without doubt be the source of 
the next supply of cows in most instances. 

The third alternative is the purchase of dairy 
products. Left to themselves, the people would be 
obliged to go hungry, but as never before, society 
is so constituted and organized as to take care of 
those unable to look after themselves. It will be a 
blunder for which all concerned must dearly pay if 
the people of Europe, normally self-supporting, are 
left starving, under-nourished, because the war has 
taken away their support. Without doubt, public 
and private enterprise will both be brought into 
requisition to furnish the sustenance until, farming 
and industry are again ‘back to a normal condition. 
This means that the foreign demand for dairy 
products is not going to drop to a low level a .er 
the war. 

One depressing factor will be the freer move- 
ment of dairy products from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, but, even so, the demand for American dairy 
products is morally sure to be keen for years to 
come. Another factor, working toward better re- 
turns, is the arousing of the American dairymen to 
the necessity of working for their own interests in- 
telligently in the matter of marketing. While they 
can not hope for a monoply whereby they will be 
able to dictate prices, and it is well that they can 
not, they have learned the advantage of collective 
bargaining, and will be able » stand up for them- 
selves in a way never known before. This means 
that they will be able to exact from the market 
about all it will stand, whereas in the past dairy 
products, especially milk, have been so cheap as to 
afford but a meager return for all that has gone into 
their production. But three years ago milk was sell- 


ing in many of our cities at retail for but seven cents 
@ quart, and in some instances for six cents. It re. 
quires no cost-accounting system to prove that the 
farmer fared badly. He fared badly largely becauge 
he could not exert any influence over the market 
into which the poured his product. Now he can do 
at least something in the debate over prices. 

The organization of dairymen will be all the 
more needed after the war because prices must tend 
somewhat downward, and unless the farmer is in a 
position to defend himself he will be the goat. After 
all, the exact level of prices does not so much mat- 
ter. It is the balance between input and output, 
There never was a fortune in any business so highly 
competitive as farming; there is not likely to he; 
there should not be. There will, however, be good, 
honest livings to be made in the dairy businegg 
after the war, and these livings must include a fair 
proportion of the good things of life beyond mere 
existence. 





Live stock and coarse grains are always closely 
associated and interdependent. As a rule, live 
stock is supposed to pay the better of the two, ag 
the form in which to make sales. At the same time, 
there are always a great number of farmers who, 
for one reason or another, take the opposite course, 
Live stock means a higher form of product—one 
meeting the tastes of people who are willing to pay 
e higher price for things they like instead of a lower 
price for a bare subsistence. But the meat diet is 
an expensive diet, and when the test comes all peo- 
ple who have the alternative resort to the use of 
more vegetables. 

An illustration of this fact was seen in the 
slaughter of live stock in all European countries in- 
volved in the recent great war. With them it was 
a matter of life and death. With us there were 
no close approaches to a starvation diet. For the 
most part we did not even reduce the meat consump- 
tion very greatly. At the same time, there was an 
abnormal demand for grain of all kinds. It was 
wanted ‘for feeding army horses or for feeding hun- 
gry people. Almost at once the usual ratio between 
corn prices and cattle and hog prices was disturbed. 
It was repeatedly shown that it did not pay to pro- 
duce and fatten meat animals. The Food Adminis- 
tration took measures to keep prices of fat stock 
up. to such a figure as to make them worth raising. 
Some of the plans worked fairly well; some did not 
work at all and had to be abandoned. The main 
factor in the case was the demand of the Allies 
and the home people for meat, and since the demand 
of the Allies was paid for out of government funds 
for the most part, it was a fairly constant force. 
Meat prices have been about as high during the past 
few years as people would pay. The situation was 
the same during the Civil war, and no doubt during 
many other wars. Live stock did not seem to be 
profitable for a time, which was the same thing as 
saying that the demand for grain was such as to 
carry the price relatively higher than the price of 
meat. Soon after the war, the old relationship was 
re-established and there was as much reason for 
raising stock as ever. 

At the present time, the demand for meat is as 
great as ever, but the disappointment over the thir- 
teen-to-one ratio, and the feeling that with the end- 
ing of the war prices are in danger of falling, has 
resulted in the rushing of hogs (many of them im- 
mature) into the market. Very naturally this has 
depressed the price, yet not alarmingly. Cattle 
have remained remarkably steady in price, showing 
that no panic has occurred thus far. With the fin- 
ancial outlook excellent; with Europe hungry and 
bound to be fed; with production unable to reach 
the nor.zal in Europe for several years; with Amert- 
ica uninpaired in productive power; with all of 
these conditions, it seems that nothing that can be 
predicted is likely to lessen seriously the demand 
for grain and live stock. The world is hungry, and 
the American farms are in shape to produce. 


While many matters have not been mentioned, 
it may be said in general that the world is going 
to be hungry after the war. After many preceding 
wars the hungry pedpré have been left to their ow? 
devices, to survive or starve. Following this wat 
an effort such as was never before made will be 
made to feed the people left helpless. The main 
shortages will be of bread and fats. The bread 
grains probably will be abundant, but not over- 
abundant, as during the years following the Civil 
war. At that time there was an empire of new 
land awaiting cultivation in the upper Mississipe! 
valley. At present there is no such area of land 
ready for exploitation. On the other hand, there 
are supplies awaiting shipment. Besides the wheat 
supply of the World is normally such as to insure 
its sale at a relatively low price. On the other hand, 
the supply of meats and fats is low, and not only is 
there no unexploited area to draw from, but the 
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stock of animals is below normal. This can mean 
yt one thing, namely, high prices for some. years 
«9 come. 

} It would seem, then, that there are good pros- 
yects for prosperity in agriculture. At the same 
time, it does not follow that farming is going to 


- yield easy rewards. On the contrary, as never be- 


fore it will require a good ousiffess head to make 
farming go. Never before weré-6xpenses so great; 
never was the necessary investment so great. This 
means that mistakes will rise up in more formidable 
aspects at the day of accounting. Money put into 
unprofitable animals or into labor which does not 
result in sure returns will bring trouble faster than 
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tormerly. A few years ago a prominent editorial 
writer said that “within ten years agriculture has 
been revolutionized, but only for those \"10 under- 
stand it.” Now the testing is much moi. severe 
than it was then. Agriculture has undergo: a rev- 
olution not merely for those who understar:. ‘i, but 
for those who don’t. This means that with .\\e in- 
evitable changes following the war many ar: soing 
to find agriculture unprofitable. This is ii. re- 
verse of the situation of the last four years. [uring 
that time many a farmer has cashed in on prwc ice 
which dated back to the days of cheap production. 
Now he is obliged to stand the heavy expenses of 
production with a prospect of somewhat lower prices 
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than heretofore. Anyone could prosper under the 
former conditions. The good business man will soon 
be readjusted following the war, and he will be 
prosperous, but the happy-go-lucky man who has 
iet things go at loose ends wili be worse off than 
er. Some will be eaten out of house and home 
v boarder cows, some will put a large share of their 
bstance into unprofitable horses. Some who 
ch the enthusiasm of the time will lose a year’s 
fits on a tractor. As never before the persistent 
e«* ‘cient man will come to the top, and out of it we 
shill have a better grade of farmers and greater 
prosperity. The next few years are to be years of 
severe testing, but they are full of hope. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE LANGUAGE 


lently debated and the issue has been so much 

obscured by the fact that we have been at war 
with Germany, that it is difficult really to get at 
what is most important in the case. One thing 
should be borne in mind steadily, and that is that 
the mere fact that we have taken up arms against a 
foreign country does not make the language or the 
literature of that country any better or any worse. 
The problem of the foreign-language press and the 
foreign-language community was a problem before 
the war, even tho it was not then recognized as 
such, and it remains a problem now that the war 
is over. The actual question, in the first place, is 
not one of our opposition to any foreign people, 
whether German or Danish or French, but of the 
solidarity of our American life. This is the thing 
that obviously has been imperiled by the stranger 
talking and reading a strange language within our 
gates. The United States should have declared war 
upon Germany after the sinking of the Lusitania, if 
not after the invasion of Belgium. If we had all 
been thoroly American, it is hardly probable that we 
should have waited as long as we did to accept our 
moral obligations. We were not all Americans, 
however, and the‘study of German in the schools 
was no doubt a thing that contributed to our hesi- 
tations. It was difficult for many worthy persons 
t~ realize that the countrymen of Goethe and Schil- 
ler could be doing what they were doing in Europe. 
In part that was due, no doubt, to a misunderstand- 
ing of Goethe and other German writers, but the 
simple fact that German had been the foreign lan- 
guage most taught in our schools was largely re- 
sponsible for our delay. 

The history of the last fifty years in Europe and 
the recent wars have made one thing strikingly 
clear. They have forced more and more upon the 
attention of thoughtful men the deepening of na- 
tional and racial consciousness that comes from 
the use of a common language. There has been 
nothing like it before in the history of the world, 
and apparently the movement is to go on still fur- 
ther. Some thirty-five or more years ago the dis- 
tinguished English historian, Edward A. Freeman, 
discussing race and language and seeking to estab- 
lish a chief basis for national unity, wrote: “I say 
unhesitatingly that for practical purposes there is 
one test, and .one only, and that that test is lan- 
guage. It is hardly needful to show that races and 
nations can not be defined by the merely political 
arrangements which group men under various gov- 
ernments.” 

In a book published last year, “The English- 
Speaking Peoples,” a book that should be read wide- 
ly by the author’s fellow-Americans, Henry Louis 
Beer said: “The nation is etymologically an ethni- 
cal, but more accurately, a cultural concept, and it 
is a similar portion of humanity bound together by 
other than mere political ties.” The last phrase of 
this is particularly to be kept in mind. 

What is of vital importance for us here in Amer- 
ica is that the cultural and the political ties should 
correspond, that we should be bound 


T's foreign-language question has been so vio- 
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It seems fairly clear that as an outcome of the 


war the larger number of those who are shaping. 


the policies of the nations are going to put more 
emphasis upon that shaping as a matter of positive 
human agency than was our way before 1914. That 
is, we shall not hereafter be as ready to let the 
current of events bear us on without our interven- 
tion. The doctrine of passive obedience to the 
forces of nature and human nature about us has lost 
a great deal of its glamor. The world as man’s 
world is still in the making, and man himself must 
make it. He can not leave it in the chaos of blind 
chance, - 

Now, with these fundamental considerations in 
mind I should like to lay down several rules or ideas 
or principles that should govern our handling of 
the foreign-language question: 

First, we who are Americans and the descendants 
of Americans are indisputably justified in maintain- 
ing the ideals that are our heritage and that as our 
heritage have made America a land of promise for 
the peoples of all lands on tthe face of the globe. 

Second, we are miserably short-sighted if we do 
not insist upon it that those who come to us shall 
give us cultural loyalty even more than they give us 
political loyalty. Disagreement with the government 
in authority at any given time is of slight moment 
in comparison with failure to accept the social and 
moral spirit of American life. 

Third, the teaching of a foreign language, or at 
least of some foreign languages, and the literature 
of those languages, to young people at an age when 
they are impressionable and unable to distinguish 
what in the literature is alien to our essential modes 
of thought, is unwise. 

Fourth, the extensive and sympathetic reading 
of a foreign literature whose spirit is alien to 
these essential modes of thought is a danger and a 
menace to our cultural life, and therefore a thing to 
be kept in check. 

Fifth, German literature in the mass, not of the 
present only but of the past also, including such 
writers as Goethe, is in that way alien to our cul- 
tural life. 

Sixth, no people living in a world with other 
peoples can afford to be ignorant of their modes 
of thought and consequently ignorant of the dis- 
ruptive tendencies in their cultural life. That was 
our misfortune before 1914. 

Seventh, German should be taught in our col- 
leges and universities, perhaps even more than it 
has been taught in the past, but it should be taught 
only by instructors who are able and ready to show 
why its sentimentalism, its egoism and its childlike 
lack of balance are not in keeping with the sense 
for law and order and happy social relations, for 
beauty and symmetry and the forward-looking as- 
pirations that characterize the English-speaking 
world. 

Eighth, some limitation should be put upon the 


foreign-language press, such a limitation as will 
make it at least extremely difficult for the foreigner 
to come here and still live in his own cultural world. 
The publication of twenty-eight periodicals in the 
German language in Iowa, and there were that many 
in 1914, seems a thing that should be made impos- 
sible hereafter. 

That opportunity for maintaining his old lan- 
guage relations, and so of keeping in the atmos- 
phere of his old ways of thinking, makes the foreign- 
er a menace to us politically as well as socially, 
appears in one little item in the 1915 Iowa census. 
It is there reported that, for the preceding ten years, 
“the increase in foreign born eligible to the citizen- 
ship but not naturalized was almost wholly among 
those who are under forty-five, the change being 
trom 9.7 per cent to 34.5 per cent.” Further on oc- 
curs the following comment: “The more recent 
accessions to population show a marked reluctance 
in accepting the responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship.” The danger from this cause would cer- 
tainly be less, if all children were compelled to go to 
the public schools, if teaching in all below the high 
school were wholly in English, if every church were 
compelled to conduct part of its services in English, 
and if this number of foreign-language periodicals 
were substantially reduced,-perhaps to 20 per cent 
of what they are at present, and if they were com- 
pelled to publish translations in English of all edi- 
torial matter and of all news from their home lands. 

We must not forget that German has sedulously 
tried to cultivate Germanism in subject territories 
by imposing the German language upon those terri- 
tories thru the schools and thru other agencies. We 
must do defensively what Germany has done ag- 
gressively. In adopting her methods so far we are 
strictly within our rights, and we are protecting the 
vanguard of the world’s civilization from being 
swept into the chaos of lower social and political 
ideals. We area part of the English-speaking world 
—and, as H. H. Powers says, in “The Things Men 
Fight For,” “The British civilization is ours. In it 
we live and move and have our being. Outside it 
we have no futur>. Let us listen to no specious 
sophistries about our composite people and our dis- 
tinctive civilization. We speak one language, we 
cherish one literature, we recognize one political 
principle of temperate central rule and local free- 
dom, and these are the language, the literature, and 
the ideal of Britain.” 

Outside of the English-speaking world only one 
people numerically important has carried civiliza- 
tion as far forward as have we, the French. We need 
not be afraid of their language or their literature, 
because it is kindred to our own, because it is not 
a literature of propaganda, and because Frenchmen 
coming to America are not trying to force their 
modes of thought upon us in place of what they find 
here. Proper language regulations for earrying for- 
ward the life and the culture that we must look upon 
as our heritage from Great Britain would interfere 
practically not at all with the present use of French 
in America. Such regulations woufd chiefly affect 

the language of those peoples who 
come over here to us with the de- 
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more by the inner spirit of the lives 
we live in the same land. At this 
moment Austria is breaking up, be- 
cause, over there, those two groups 
of ties, the political and the cultural, 
do not have the same boundary lines. 
They must have the same boundary 
lines in the United States if we are 
to remain one people, and if we are 
to carry forward the ideals of the 
fathers who made this country a 
refuge for the oppressed. If the alien 
comes to us with the idea that Amer- 
ica is a melting pot into which his 
ideals can enter as freely as those of 
the rightful possessors ofgthe land, it 
is only the simplest wisdom to turn 
that alien back or use some strong 
Measures for making him over. His 
ideals must be changed to our ideals, 
or he does not belong here. 
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They scarcely asked the reason why; 
They only knew they could but die 
And death was not the worst of all! 
Of man for man the sacrifice 
All that was theirs to give, they gave.”’ 


67T The: went where duty seemed to call. 


“Oh make Thou us, thru centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law.” 
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cial and economic values that the 
English-speaking men have created 
in the world, and who, at the same 
time, are not willing to pay the 
price for the advantages they re- 
ceive. That price is simply that they 
should become one with us. It is 
absurd that any immigrant should 
come ‘to America in the hope of 
enjoying what the English-speaking 
peoples have achieved, without 
identifying himself with the life out 
of which those achievements have 
grown. We must see to it that that 
occurs only among the minor acci- 
dents of our national life. One most 
important step in doing that is the 
establishment of watchful control of 
the use of foreign languages, wheth- 
er in the pulpit, the school or the 
public print. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 20, 1918 


“The Tumult and the Shouting Dies” 


E echo of the giant guns is dying away. The 

transition is tremendous. In a world teeming 

with social problems multiplied and hastened 
by the chaos of war, lowa faces her broader respon- 
sibilities. How will she meet them? 

The legislature will convene January 13th. Again 
and again I have been asked the question: Will the 
coming session be marked by the factionalism of 
the thirty-seventh generai assembly? In my judg- 
ment it will not. Many things have happened since 
the last assembly convened. The division in the last 
session was inevitable, and arose in part from square- 
ly divergent views upon policies of government. 
These views had to be fought out, and they were. 
So far as I am concerned, I would, under like cir- 
cumstances, follow again deliberately the identical 
course pursued in the thirty-seventh general as- 
sembly. Party harmony is an eminently desirable 
thing, but no man is fit to sit in the legislature who 
will permit it to divert him from the course de- 
manded by his convictions. 

There is little excuse for strictly partisan action 
in the assembly. The legislator represents his state 
in its entirety, its tremendous resources, its diver- 
gent citizenship, and it has the right to the best that 
is in him in the solution of its problems. And right 
here is one reason why I do not look for factional- 
ism to have much chance at the coming session. It 
is inconceivable, in the light of the upheaval of the 
world war and the social problems ahead, that men 
should gather at Des Moines this winter just to 
“play the game.” Humanity has passed thru a river 
of blood, the great era of reconstruction is at hand, 
the flag is resplendent with a new glory in the eyes 
of the world, and when the thirty-eighth general 
assembly meets in January, I miss my guess if the 
great majority of its members do not assemble with 
a deeper sense of responsibility than ever before in 
the state’s history. 

This call to service is in the air. To answer it 
is not only the duty of every man occupying a posi- 
tion ef trust, but of every citizen, and that is the sole 
chance our country has to make real progress. Lin- 
coln said that the peril threatening democracy was 
that it would either be too strong to preserve the 
liberties of its citizens or too weak to preserve its 
own integrity. For a hundred and forty-years our 
nation has weathered the gale. It stands today in 
a crowning position in the councils of the world, 
but more than ever before its capacity for govern- 
ment and leadership is challenged by new condi- 
tions. 

America’s experiment in democracy has until 
now been made comparatively easy by one great 
fact, namely, that it was launched on a continent 
of amazing natural resources, waiting to be ex- 
ploited. The soldiers of the Revolutionary war, at 
its close, at once took up land, and the Mississippi 
valiey opened its arms to the men who came out of 
the Civil war. Industrialism as we now know it was 
hardly felt anywhere. All this is changed, and city 
life with its dense population has come to stay. It 
brings to the ballot box millions of men and women 
whose lives have no root in the soil, and who live, 
many of them, under increasingly difficult circum- 
stances. . This makes it clear, and every farmer 
should understand it, that he has simply got to help 
solve the problems of city life if we are to have a 
hopeful future. He must tackle the same questions 
of city housing, education in the cities, child wel- 
fare, public health and the like that the city legis- 
lator is compelled to consider. Not to do so is to 


sit upon the safety valve and invite the ultimate i 


explosion. City life affords the market that gives 
value to Iowa land. The two are interdependent, 
and a discontented city population is a menace to 
every farm. Let us remember that man’s oldest 
problem in the world is the question of a home of 
his own. It is at the root of the difficulties today 
in Mexico and Russia. The farmer must give to 
our city industrial problems in lowa the aid of his 
best brains and conscience. And I have faith that 
he will see this. The Iowa farmer has taken a 
front place in supporting the war. Now that “the 
tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and the 
kings depart,” there must be no hesitancy by any 
of us in facing our common difficulties here at 
home. 

We are all proud of Iowa’s record in answering 
war demands. But it was no more than her duty. 
Her riches made that record possible. Our blessings 
were the measure of our responsibility. God gave 
us Iowa. We were a chosen people. Democracy 
had reached its highest level in some respects right 
here in Iowa, in the even distribution of wealth, in 
literacy, in the freedom and comfort of our com- 
mon life, in the sure riches of our unrivaled soil. 

In the shadow of the world tragedy we have 
enormously profited. I do not now refer to material 
wealth. I refer to something vastly more important. 
It is this, that lowa’s citizenship has been shown 
the value of team work as never before. A sense 


By JAMES B. WEAVER 


of the solidarity of our life has come to us. With 
the automobile the corporation lines- of our cities 
and towns had already disappeared. The war has 
brought us even nearer together and taught the 
most of us a closer knowledge of the life of the 
other fellow. In every township and ward in the 
state, men and women have found themselves anew 
in their relation to the state. They have learned 
how to talk out to each other, to shake each other 
out of narrow and false views, and.in the thousands 
of schoolhouses of the state tears have come to the 
eyes of hard-headed men as their hearts have been 
filled with a sense of the deeper meaning of Amer- 
ican life and its obligations. 

In the fighting on the other side, Iowa has had 
her full share among American troops in action. 
A new and glorious page has been written in her 
history. All along the western front there are today 
little segments of foreign soil, with their heaped-up 
mounds and white crosses, that have become Amer- 
ican in their imperishable hold upon our affections. 
And beside the devotion of her sons, lowa’s women 
have proved their readiness to rise to the heights of 
service that marked their sisters of old. They are 
ready, and they have the right to march fully side 
by side with Iowa’s men in meeting the struggles 
and triumphs of the coming years. 

Iowa will promptly ratify the amendment to the 
federal constitution. There is no man but knows 
that the future demands clear brains and sound 
bodies. No other nation has ever taken with its 
millions of soldiers the pains taken by America in 
the war just closed, to preserve the manhood of its 
men. Expressing the same purpose, state by state, 
this determination to remove the crime, poverty 
and disease due directly to the saloon, has been 
crystallized into statute and constitution, and in 
less than ninety days from this date I predict that 
the policy of the nation will have become final. 

The Old World is, by reason of the war, just 
around the corner. We have all been studying geog- 
raphy. We know the location, resources and temper- 
ament of Europe and Asia as never before. Millions 
of Americans have crossed the sea, felt the stimulus 
of travel and of world movement, and I predict a 
scattering of Americans all about the rim of the 
globe after this war. 


“For to admire and for to see, 
For to be’old this world so wide.” 


With a mighty shipping fleet and with the Amer- 
ican training in discipline and government, her sons 
and daughters will answer the wanderlust aroused 
by the war. It is the eternal glory of Iowa that the 
world’s Food Administrator, Herbert Hoover, and 
the organizing genius of its United War Relief work, 
John R. Mott, are Iowa boys. Many young men 
and women will imitate their example, and, answer- 
ing the “call of the off-shore wind,’ spread over 
the world and share in the great work of its re- 
construction. The era now opening offers the most 
astounding opportunities for service ever present- 
ed to American youth. This is one glorious way to 
repay the gift of freedom and opportunity that have 
been theirs on American soil. 

Another thing the war has done is to give new 
meaning to history and shed new light on the move- 
ments and actors of the past. It teaches us to see as 
never before how our American experiment has been 
a permeating influence in keeping alive the aspira- 
tion for liberty in all the dark corners of the world. 
We lighted the fire and kept it going, and we can 
not escape the responsibility of giving it safe direc- 
tion. We are indebted to many nations for aid in 
the past. We now have a chance to repay the debt. 
Let me give a few illustrations: 

In 1776, a young Pole, Kosciusko, heard of our 
revolutionary struggle. He and a companion, Pu- 
laska, came over and served splendidly under Gen- 
eral Washington. Going home he found his country 
attacked by Prussia, Russia and Austria. He en- 
tered the conflict, was wounded, spent two years in 
prison, his country obliterated and partitioned be- 
tween the three natiogs named. When released 
from prison, Emperor Paul offered him again his 
sword. He declined it, saying: “I have no need 
for a sword, for 1 have no country.” He went to 
France and died in exile. For a hundred and forty 
years our American experiment has helped to keep 
alive the smouldering hopes of the Poles. And now 
it is an American president who announces in his 
fourteen demands as a basis of peace that the 
dreams of Kosciusko and his people shall be real- 
ized, and that there shall be born anew a Polish 
nation of 30,000,000 souls. “The mills of the Gods 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 

Again, there was a young Prussian named Von 
Steuben, on the staff of Frederick the Great. He 
was a highly trained drill-master. Whiie at Paris 
he was indueed by the French to go to America to 


train the soldiers then at Valley Forge under Wash- 
ington. He came and in a few months revolution- 
ized the morale and training of the Americans. He 
served with them thru the war, was thanked and 
given a sword by congress, stayed in America, and 
his remains lie today at Steubenville, New York. 
Thus a Prussian officer helped vitally to make our 
revolution a success and to start the new republic 
on its way. And now that republic has been an 
immense factor in overthrowing the absolutist prin- 
ciples of Frederick the Great, and in bringing to 
Prussia the beginnings of seli-covérnment, far which 
Von Steuben fought on America. soil 

We have all heard of the palace at Versailles 
where the terms of the armistice were decided. It 
was built by Louis XIV at a cost of a hundred 
million dollars, and he then burned the accounts. 
Louis was an autocrat. He said: “The State? I 
am the State.” Thus absolutism spoke at Versailles 
in 1682. 

But the wheel of time goes around. A hundred 
years passed, and in 1783 there met at Versailles the 
commissioners who fixed the terms of the armistice 
between England and America that eventuated in 
American independence. ‘There democracy spoke 
from the palace at Versailles. Another hundred 
years rolled around, and 1871 found Versailles in 
possession of the Germans. There met Bismarck, 
Moltke, Roon, Wilhelm, and all the kings and dukes 
of the twenty-six German states. There they 
launched to the world the German Empire, severed 
Alsace and Loraine from France, and imposed their 
indemnity of a billion dollars. The sonf of 
“Deutschland Uber Alles” rang from Germany’s 
tramping thousands as they marched thru Paris, 
and the humiliation of France was complete. Abso- 
lutism was again in possession at Versailles. 

Forty-seven years passed, and another confer- 
ence met at Versailles, in November, 1918—a con- 
ference of representatives of the self-governed na- 
tions of the world. They fixed the terms of the 
armistice, and the very first of their demands was 
the undoing of the crime of 1871, including the res- 
toration of Alsace-Loraine. In that conference de- 
mocracy again spoke at Versailles, and this time 
her voice is final, for on November 11, 1918, in one 
day, twenty kings and rulers were swept off the 
checkerboard of the world’s life, into the dust heap 
of the ages. Versailles is henceforth, and for all 
time, we feel sure, in the possession of the forces 
of Freedom. Our contribution to this end is but 
a partial repayment of our obligation to France for 
what her Lafayette and Rochambeau and their gal- 
lant troops did for us in the old days. Again an 
astounding proof of how Fate stalks at the heels of 
Tyranny is illustrated in the fact that Austria, that 
for centuries has deliberately blocked Serbia’s de- 
sire for an outlet to the sea, and finally began this 
war to crush her, has been humiliated herself, 
driven from the sea coast, and the nation broken in- 
to fragments. Fate certainly struck Austria a 
knock-out blow—the pent-up retribution for her 
manifold cruelties and crimes. Let us thank God, 
too (and Britain), that Jerusalem and Palestine 
this Christmas, 1918, have been wrested completely 
from Turkish rule—the first time in four hundred 
years. 

Francis Thompson, the English poet, spoke of 
our globe as 


“That laboring vast tellurian galleon 
Riding at anchor off the orient sun.” 


We shall never again be so absorbed in the voy- 
ages of the past, for our eyes and our hearts are 
turning more and more to the great journey ahead. 
We can hear already the rustle of the morning 
breeze in the flapping of the sails. Our Ship of 
State has made many a perilous voyage before. How 
did she survive? I will tell you. The crew had faith 
in the Great Navigator. The men and women of 
America gave themselves at every crisis of the na- 
tion’s need. It seems the law of life and progress. 
We have just as much determination and _ self- 
sacrifice in the hearts of America today as ever be- 
fore. No ship can sail with a mutinous crew, and a 
slacker in peace is as despicable as a slacker in 
war. The victory on the battlefields of Europe is 
but the beginning of reconstruction. To hold on to 
all that is sound in our past and adapt ourselves to 
necessary changes is the duty and imperative ne- 
cessity for every one of us. To be receptive but 
constructive is the only way out. Our course is 
down the blazing path of the dawn of a new era. 
The peoples of the Old World newly liberated are 
looking to us for leadership. It will require all the 
unselfish devotion of which we are capable to steer 
a safe course. Loyally and courageously serving the 
cause of orderly progress, let us see to it that in the 
life of the nation just ahead, Iowa is one of the most 
potent influences in holding the ship on an even 
keel, and in keeping her prow pointed in the path 
of constructive reform. 
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Dee. 20, 1918 


Agriculture 


EW people realized in the early part of 1914— 
F probably no one realized fully—how the world 
stood at a tremendously important and tre- 
mendously dangerous parting of the ways. We have 
paid a big price for our blindness of five years ago. , 
y Today the farmers stand at a no less fateful 
jorking of the road. Are we going to realize this 
sct in advance, and meet this difficulty and oppor- 
tunity with wise and far-seeing action? Or are we 
going to “muddle thru” and pay in~the next fiv: 


* gears a heavy and needless price for our blindness? ; 


‘.. America has been a young country up to th 
present time. But now it has come of age. And it 
is face to face with a great, big “grown-up” prob- 
Jem. In the nineteenth century farming and land 
speculation were mixed up together in an inextri-.. 
cable jumble. Farm products were sold at whatever 
low price they would bring, and the only profits 

re such as resulted from the rise in land values. 
Those depressed prices meant a low cost of living 
in the cities and cheap raw materials to the manu- 
facturer, and our industrial life expanded rapidly, 
tho the conditions of farm life were something to 
weep over. 

Now we are a diversified country, with great 
mills and factories, a mighty railroad system, an 
increasing merchant marine, a tremendous farming 
plant, rich mines, a marvelous credit system, and a 
highly-developed mercantile onganization But all 
this has come hastily and planlessly. Like Topsy, 
our economic life has “just growed.” ‘The various 
parts of the nation’s business have not been ad- 
justed to one another in such a way as to make a 
well-organized whole, a smoothly running business 
machine. Special classes who were shrewder or 
quicker or less scrupulous have put themselves in 
positions of power whence they could get the cream 
of things for themselves and leave blue milk to the 
rest. The war makes a dramatic end to this old 
epoch, and reconstruction very strikingly calls our 
attention to the fact that a new life lies before us. 

What does this mean to agriculture? It means 
that as an industry we must learn what is our place, 
our duty and our needs in the great national eco- 
nomic life of which we are a part, and how best to 
meet that responsibility and to secure its proper 
rewards. We have got to bring our business of 
farming onto a permanent basis, and this means ad- 
justing it with reference to the other parts of the 
nation’s business. We know all too well that we are 
not going to inherit another great empire of fertile 
virgin land. We must learn to administer the nat- 
ural resources we now have, together with our labor 
and our capital, so that year after year we shall 
contribute in the largest measure possible to the 
greatness of our country, and shall at the same time 
get for ourselves an income capable of maintaining 
a standard of rural life in conformity with the best 
American ideals. Now let us not forget that this 
is to set up for ourselves a goal in advance of what 
has ever been achieved elsewhere, for no old country 
has maintained its agricultural production without 
the appearance of a great peasant class. 

Agriculture must clearly see and understand its 
own ideals and then be able to achieve them. It 
must not allow itself to be browbeaten or dominated 
by other interests. -The day of autocracy is to end 
in business as well as in government. Every mem- 
ber of our economic system has rights which must 
be safeguarded not less than those of the violated 
peoples of Europe whom we have just been fighting 
for. There has been too much of an imperialistic 
attilude in the past with regard to our various in- 
dustries and their relations to each other. Trade, 
Manufactures and finance have set themselves up 
as an arrogant oligarchy, which demanded that ag- 
riculture should be the humble serving class, who 
should furnish the materials of their greatness, just 
as the old English and Continental imperial system 
Was based on commerce and manufacturers, and 
Planned to exploit colonial possessions for the need- 
ful food and raw materials. We all know how our 
forefathers revolted from such a one-sided arrange- 
ment. And now that similar forces have arisen with- 
in our own land, we shall resist their pretentions 
with equal vigor—and no less success. 

There is, however, one marked difference in the 
Present situation. We can not, and we would not, 
S8ecede and resort to force as a means of adjusting 
our differences of opinion. American life in the eco- 
Nomic sense, not less than in the political sense, is 
“one and inseparable,’ and it is by mutual under- 
Standing, by generous appreciation of each other's 
heeds and rights, and by an abiding good nature, 
that these problems of the reconstruction period 
Shall be solved to the best interests of all classes 
and thus to the strengthening of our nation. Team 
Work is the great demand in this crisis; and team 
Work means loyalty and subordination of self, plus a 
thoro understanding of the game. A deeper grasp 
of the business phases of agriculture and sound and 
skillful leadership is what is most needed. 
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in the Reconstruction Period 


By E.G. NOURSE 


Professor of Agricultural Economics at the 
Iowa State College. 


One of our great bankers said recently that we 
are a nation of economic illiterates, and adds: ‘No 


_ other form of illiteracy is so dangerous in a re- 
public.” 


This is undoubtedly true, for here the or- 
dinary voter has the final say as to policies which 
have the most far-reaching economic effect, and 
his business fortunes stand or fall according to his 
economic wisdom or ignorance. In this dey and age 
the farmer needs to acquire a working knowledge 
of economics if he is to conduct the business of 
farming in a sound and successful manner. No call- 
ing is more democratic than agriculture. None, 
therefore, reflects more quickly and fully the wis- 
dom or ignorance of its rank and file. 

We have learned to respect book learning and to 
feel the need of knowing the science of agricultural 
production. Now scientific agriculture is simply an 
understanding of the materials and forces of na- 
ture as a means of controlling their action so as to 
produce the results we desire. Similarly the sci- 
ence of economics gives an explanation of the forces 
which operate in the business world, namely, price 
relationships. Only by understanding the connection 
of cause and effect in the matter of market prices 
of farm products, rural interest rates, rent and value 
of farm land, the cost of transportation, and ‘the like 
can the farmer so guide his business ventures as to 
prosper. The man who knows the fundamentals of 
scientific agriculture is not to be imposed upon by 
fake cattle foods, spurious fertilizers, and sup- 
posedly miraculous seeds. He knows what is likely 
or possible, and how ‘to detect a fraud. Likewise, a 
knowledge of the science of economics will protect 
the farmer from the many forms of economic quack- 
ery by which his pathway is constantly beset. 

We hear much talk of organization of farmers 
This has already become a great foree in agricul- 
ture, and is destined to play a vastly larger part in 
our reconstructed farm life. But we must not forge? 
that organization alone means merely the develop 
ing of power, and power may be either a blessing 
a curse, just as gasoline by reason of its explosive 
power may either drive your pleasure car or tractor 
or may blow up your house and kill the one who 
handled it carelessly. Power must be harnessed 
and put to beneficial work. The very strength of 
organization, if lacking in sane and far-seeing lead- 
ership, is dangerous in proportion to the power that 
organization has developed. The farmer does not 
want to rely for the playing of his part in the future 
of this nation upon mere might. Such is the spirit 
of ‘the I. W. W., and such is the menace of predatory 
wealth—a pair of evil influences for which recon- 
structed America shall have no place. For the farm- 
er to resort to these weapous would be to set his 
face toward Bolshevism. 

No, agriculture’s stand in our reconstruction days 
must be based upon a deep determination to know 
the forces with which we are dealing, to make poli- 
cies based both upon correct information and a 
broad look around and a long look ahead. Then we 
can put the weight of organized industry behind a 
program based on right. We must fit our efforts in 
with those of all the other callings on whom we de- 
pend, and who depend on us, in a joint effort which 
shall make 'the next epoch for America the brightest 
in her history. In the democracy of economic life 
toward which we are striving no industry will be 
higher and none lower, but all laboring together for 
the best good of all. We must live and let live. We 
must bring a large volume of business to the bank 
and demand from them full service at a fair rate. 
We must turn over a profitable tonnage to the rail- 
ways and see to it that ‘they handle it efficiently and 
economically. We must raise raw materials for our 
mills and factories and food for their workers at 
the lowest possible cost, and ship it with the mini- 
mum of waste. For we all stand or fall together. If 
agriculture is not paid a living wage, production will 
be checked, and our industrial, transportation and 
commercial systems starved. If cities are not pros- 
perous and trade flourishing, the farmer’s market 
shrinks and his business becomes unprofitable. We 
should not fail to remember that in the main we 
produce for American consumption. It is estimated 
that foreign trade makes up about six or eight per 
cent of our total business, while domestic trade 
amounts to ninety-two or ninety-four per cent. Of 
course, international relations are not to be ig- 
nored, but our primary concern is with the “home 
folks,” and our ideal is to keep every one employed 
effectively and then to exchange our surplus prod- 
ucts all around with as little effort, damage and 
delay as possible. 

The good Lord, I am glad to say, did not endow 
me with the disposition of a door-mat, and I would 


not for a moment recommend that farmers assume 
that despicable role. We do not propose to be 
walked on. But, on the other hand, there is such a 
thing as putting too much time or energy on our 
real or fancied wrongs. We may become, like the 
Russians, so busy agitating and fighting over the 
way wealth should be distributed that no one has 
time to work, and consequently no wealth is pro- 
duced for distribution. The really successful law- 
yer is the one who settles his cases out of court; 
the truly able statesman is the one who safeguards 
the dignity and proper interests of his country with- 
out resort to war. Every breach of the public peace, 
whether in the military or economic sense, is a 
tragedy and confesses our failure in the great busi- 
ness of human living together. The world has al- 
ways too many unsatisfied wants to be able to tol- 
erate the stoppage of work, the destruction of prop- 
erty, the maiming or killing of human beings. 

It was a maxim of the old west to shoot first and 
ask questions afterwards. That is the way of the 
man who totes a gun, and I much fear that many of 
those who lock to organization for their economic 
salvation are inclined to use the weapon of force 
before they are sure of the right of the matter or 
certain that the undesirable condition can be re- 
moved by that method. The only man who is safe 
when he is armed is one who has sound judgment. 
high morals and an immense self-control. I-hear 
farmers speaking rather enviously of labor unions 
because they seem, thru organization, to be able to 
get whatever they ask for. But, in fact, a consider- 
able part of labor organization on this country ha‘ 
been short-sighted and wasteful, mercenary and 
unsuccessful. Even when they gain an immediat« 
apparent advantage, often they are riding for a fall 
ultimately. It remains to be seen, indeed, whether 
the present course of some of the labor unions which 
we have regarded as most sane and conservative, is 
not, in view of all the circumstances, economically 
ill-advised. 

A man needs to do some pretty lengthy and ex- 
pert investigating before he can come out flatly 
with a statement of what is his just due or the right 
price for his product in this day of highly compli- 
cated and interdependent economic life. To be ready 
to fight for any and every snap judgment on these 
grave matters is not a sign of courage and wisdom. 
but of ignorance and foolhardiness. Farmers have 
the reputation of being safe and sane men. Now 
is the time for that balance and sound judgment, 
coupled with careful study of the economic position 
and needs of agriculture, to manifest itself. 

If we do not act in this sensible way, abuses will 
pile up until conditions become intolerable, and then 
the wildest reaction will break out and terrible con- 
sequences may be expected to follow. History has 
illustrated this fact time and again. In England, 
political and economic development has gone for- 
ward quietly and steadily, because sensible and lib- 
eral adjustments have been made promptly and con- 
tinuously. In Russia, on the other hand, this steady 
process of reforms was held up, till finally the dam 
of general discontent broke, and everything went to 
pieces. America’s way is like the English way; we 
shall take cool and far-sighted hut forceful action 
now, and not wait until there is a stampede to the 
Nonpartisan League or worse forms of economic 


madness. Thus helped and encouraged, our farmers 
will make agriculture the prop and stay of na- 


tional greatness in these important days of recon 
struction. 

In some details it is evident that we have al- 
ready waited longer than was wise. Hence it is 
high time we set forth our policies to lay out our 
line of action. We need to agree broadly on what 
shall be the planks in the farmer's platform, the 
tenets of his economic creed. Space does not now 
permit of going into these details. One man can not 
formulate the policy, any way. The best brains of 
the whole farming class must be brought together 
in a great co6perative endeavor. But I have at- 
tempted.to set down a point of view from which. I 
believe the problem should be approached. Let us 
trust that this will be the spirit with which the in- 
domitable farmers of America will face the trying 
days of reconstruction. 

When we turn down that clean white page on 
January lst, to write the good resolutions of 1919, 
let every true farmer set down a solemn pledge 
that he will bear always in mind the great social 
importance of his calling as one of a group of mutu- 
ally coérdinated industries; that he will consider 
and study more carefully the economic relationship 
in which he is thus inevitably involved; and that 
he will approach his part of the economic task of 
readjustment with a firm determination to solve its 
problems by the methods of technical and economic 
efficiency within his own business, and of mutual 
understanding, adjustment and codperation toward 
those outside. 
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Plant Food Removed From the Soil By Crops 


ROPS require at least ten elements of plant 

food for normal growth. The farmer has a 

peculiar interest in three of these elements, 
mamely, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, since 
they are most likely to be deficient in soils, because 
they are used by crops in relatively large amounts, 
and because they are expensive when bought in fer- 
tilizers. These three elements are ‘emoved from the 
soil by various crops in the amounts shown in 
Table I, in connection with this article. The value 
of the nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium contained 
in the different crops is calculated from the approx- 
imate market value of the elements in three ferti- 
lizers that carry them in a form available to plants, 
mamely, sodium nitrate, acid phosphate and potas- 
sium chloride. 

A brief study of the data contained in Table I 
brings out at least two important facts that are 
worthy of special attention at this time: 

1. Every crop grown removes an enormous 
amount of plant food from the soil. 

2. The total amount and value of the plant food 
removed by the crops grown in the United States 
must annually amount to many millions of dollars. 

In order to furnish concrete illustrations regard- 
ing the amounts of plant food removed from soils 
by some of the principal crops, and in order to give 
an adequate idea of the value of this material, data 
based on crop statistics furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture have been care- 
fully tabulated for six of our important crop-produc- 
ing states, namely Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
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is furnished in detail in Table II. Tables compiled 
on the same basis for the other states show that 
the total value of the fertility removed in crops of 


a single year from Illinois is $221,750,198; from 
Kansas, $94,959,239; from Missouri, $133,589,102; 


from Nebraska, $130,875,221, and from Wisconsin, 
$85,623,135. 

A study of the Iowa data brings out some facts 
that are worthy of special note. Of course, the 
statistics for any other state could be used for this 
purpose just as satisfactorily. In the first place, 
the lowa data show that each year an enormous 
amount of plant food is removed from the soils of 
Iowa by eight leading crops. For instance, the total 
amount of nitrogen in these eight crops is 689,647,300 
pounds; the total phosphorus, 112,953,420 pounds, 
and the total potassium, 213,068,800 pounds. When 
we consider that many minor crops are not repre- 
sented in this list, it is apparent that the annual 
total losses of plant food from Iowa soils, due to 
the growth of crops, is truly enormous. Additional 
losses that can not be determined very accurately 
are due to erosion, the removal of soil by the wind, 
and the carrying away of plant food by drainage 
water. 

The Iowa data also show that the total value of 
the plant food removed from the soils of the state 
is very large. According to the statistics the nitro- 
gen is worth, at a very conservative price, $172,- 


sium, $21,306,880, or a total for the three elements 
of $216,309,389. 

A comparison of the total market value of the 
eight Iowa crops that are listed, with the total value 
of the plant food removed in these crops, shows that 
the former is approximately three times as large as 
the latter. This significant fact really means that 
the crops that a farmer produces make a draft upon 
a part of his capital, namely, the fertility of hig 
soil, that approximately equals one-third of the 
value of the crops, provided, of course, that the 
plant food is valued on the basis of what it will cost 
to purchase it in the fertilizer market. And it must 
be remembered that these figures represent the cash 
value of only three elements of plant food; crop pro- 
duction also greatly reduces the lime and organie¢ 
matter content of soils, and the addition of these 
materials involves considerable expense. 

When a farmer studies his business of producing 
crops from this standpoint, he must reach the con- 
clusion that the loss of fertility from his soil is suf- 
ficiently great to demand serious attention. He 
must also conclude that in the future he snould take 
into consideration the cash value of the plant food 
that crops take from his soil, when he figures on the 
cost of production of crops. The importance of 
this factor will no doubt be appreciated more fully 
if a concrete example is cited. Let us consider, for 
instance, the case of a grain farmer, namely, one 
that raises corn, oats, wheat or other grains, and 
sells them to his neighbors or to the elevator. Let 
us assume that this farmer operates a 160-acre 
















































































souri, Nebraska and Kansas. This data for Iowa 411,825; the phosphorus, $22,590,684, and the potas- farm, uses a four-year rotation, namely, corn, corn, 
TABLE !—PLANT FOOD IN CROPS—AND VALUE. 
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oats and clover, and secures crop yields that aver- 
age as follows: Corn, 60 bushels per acre; oats, 
40 bushels, and clover two and one-half tons. The 
two corn crops grown in the rotation (grain only) 
remove $36.36 worth of fertility per acre, and the 
oats $8.12 worth. If the grain only is sold there is 
a total loss of $44.48 worth of fertility per acre 
during the rotation. It is assumed that all crop 
residues, such as corn stalks, straw, ete., are put 
back on the land, and hence there is no loss of fer- 
tility thru these materials. A cash value is not 
placed on the fertility removed by the clover, be- 
cause, in most cases, a successful grain farmer 
plows under this crop as a green manure. If this is 
done, all mineral elements of plant food in the clover 
are returned to the soil. In addition, the stock of 
soil nitrogen is increased to the extent of forty 
pounds for every ton of clover plowed under. This 
is due to the fact that clover, harvested on normal 
and well-inoculated soil, gets practically, all of its 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. If the clover hay is 
sold from this farm, $4 worth of mineral plant food 
is removed by each ton of hay, and the nitrogen 
content of the soil is increased. 

It- was stated above that two corn crops of 120 
bushels and one oat crop of 40 bushels remove from 
the soil $44.48 worth of plant food in the three 
elements, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. This 
represents a larger amount than is taken from the 
soil by the average crops of the state. But it is 
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worth while to remember that average crop yields 
are considerably lower than those that should be 
produced on land that has reached present-day price 
levels. It is possible that the nitrogen removed by 
the crops in this rotation can be secured thru legu- 
minous green manures at approximately half of the 
amount given above. It is also probably well within 
the limits of good soil management to draw on the 
large store of potassium in the soil and make no 
attempt at this time, nor for many years to coma 
to replenish the supply by buying this element in 
fertilizers. When these possible deductions are 
made, we find that the farmer must expend $18.30 
for nitrogen, if he gets this element thru the use 
of leguminous green manures, and $4.96 for phos- 
phorus, bought in acid phosphate, in order to make 
good the losses of these two elements of plant food 
in the grain crops grown on an acre of land during 
the period of one normal rotation. Estimating corn 
as being worth $1 per bushel and oats 60 cents per 
bushel, these figures show that the income from the 
sale of 23 bushels of corn or 88 bushels of oats will 
be needed to pay for the plant food removed from 
an acre of land by these grain crops in a four-year 
rotation. Ona percentage basis, this is 19 per cent 
of the two corn crops, or 95 per cent of the oat 
crop. A live stock farmer is not called upon to ex- 
pend as large an amount as the grain farmer for 
plant food to make good the losses thru crops, if he 
carefully saves the manure produced on the farm 
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and applies it to the soil. This is true because 
about 60 per cent of the nitrogen and 75 per cent of 
the phosphorus in feedstuffs is thus recovered. 

These figures certainly prove that very large 
sums of money are required to make good the losses 
of plant food removed from soils by crops. Stating 
the proposition in another way, a considerable per- 
centage of each crop that is grown must be ex- 
changed for plant food and other essential soil con- 
stituents, in order to maintain the plant food con- 
tent of the soil, and in order to insure the continued 
production of satisfactory crop yields. Up to this 
time, farmers, business men and members of legis- 
lative bodies have, one and all, almost without ex- 
ception, ignored the cash value of plant food re- 
moved from the soil when making estimates regard- 
ing the cost of growing crops. 

The facts and data that have been briefly set 
forth in this discussion certainly justify the con- 
clusion that all price-fixing commissions and tax- 
levying bodies should recognize the fact that the 
plant food removed by crops has a cash value that 
should be regarded as one of the important factors. 
in computing production costs, determining net in- 
comes, and fixing the income taxes that farmers 
should pay. Who can truthfully say that such a 
conclusion is not well warranted? Is it not right 
and just that one of the most important factors in 
the cost of producing crops should be given the 
weight that it merits? 
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to lowa county, Iowa, in the early 60’s. They 

bought their land without improvements at 
$8 an acre. I was only six years old then, and do 
not remember much of farming conditions until im 
the 70’s, when I was a full hand, working not only 
for the folks at home but also for many of the 
neighbors. We worked hard in those days, espe- 
cially in the early 70’s. 

Those were the days when corn was still planted 
by hand; the ground was marked off both ways with 
a wooden marker, and a man with a hoe and a boy 
to drop, planted the seed. A good man and boy 
could plant about three acres if the man stepped 
on each hill and covered it; otherwise he could 
plant just a little more. Within a short time hand 
planters came in, which cost three or four dollars 
each. A man with one of ‘these could do as much 
or slightly more work than a man and a boy under 
the old plan. Next came the first horse planter, 
which was drawn by four horses and required one 
man to drive and one to do the checking by hand. 
With these first horse planters it was necessary to 
mark off the field only one way, and then the man 
on the planter seat pulled a lever to drop the corn 
every time the planter passed over a marked row: 
The first horse planter made good time, for, as I 
remember it, four horses and two men could plant 
about twenty acres a day. Finally, in the later 70’s, 
the check planter came in, which required no pre- 
liminary marking, and with which one man and a 
team could plant around ten or twelve acres. 

We used to cultivate our corn ‘with a single horse 
and the cultivator often had only one shovel or at 
most two. This meant that we had to go twice to a 
row. In other words, it took almost twice as long 
to cultivate an acre of corn then as it does now. 

We were rather slow at husking in those days. 
The general plan was to run four men and two boys 
to a wagon, each man taking a row and the two 
boys the down row. Under this plan we had a down 
row every fifth row. We had two sets of wagons 
and one man whose only job it was to haul and un- 
load. It is my impression that in those days the aver- 
age man under this plan would husk thirty or thirty- 
five bushels of corn in a day, whereas today we all 
know that the average man can handle fifty to 
sixty bushels. 

The corn we grew then was much the same as 
now, but as I remember it the ears were more slen- 
der, with only twelve or fourteen rows, whereas 
the corn we grow now runs around sixteen to eight- 
een rows. The kernels were thicker and more shal- 
low. As you would expect from a corn of this type, 
it ripened earlier than the varieties we have today. 

Our plan in breaking wild prairie sod was to 
break in May, June or July of one year, and then the 
following year to sow wheat. We didn’t have any 
disks in those days, and it was impossible to make 
any impression on the sod the first year with the 
spike-tooth harrow. Sometimes a man would go on 
the newly-turned sod with an ax and put in sod 
corn, but this never amounted to much and scarcely 
paid for the trouble. After the sod land had been in 
spring wheat for a couple of years, the sod was gen- 
erally rotted enough so that it could be put in corn. 

For some reason, in the early 70’s, we grew just 
about as much wheat as corn. It was all spring 
wheat, which went under such names as “Club” 
wheat, “Scotch Fife” and “Odessa.” Perhaps one 
reason we grew so much wheat then was that wheat 
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was the best cash crop. We didn’t have much live 
stock, and wheat then sold for two or three times as 
much as corn, whereas today it sells for only about 
half again as much. And then, either the soil or the 
climate was different in those days than today. 

Prices were low in the 70’s. I can remember in 
the fall of 1873, when I was sixteen years old and 
my folks left me to take care of the hogs while they, 
went on a visit to Illinois. I was to sell the hogs 
when they were ready, and the price I got in early 
December was $1.85 per cwt. Corn ranged from 16 
to 30 cents, and wheat from 40 to 70 cents. Some- 
times wheat sold for nearly four times as much per 
bushel as corn, and of course, under such condi- 
tions we inevitably grew relatively more wheat and 
less corn than we do today. Farm hands generally 
worked then for $15 to $20 a month and board. At 
husking time in the fall I used to get around $1.25 
a day. I suspect that the husking cost of a bushel 
of corn in those days was around four or five cents. 

Land in Iowa county in the 70’s was around $20 
to $30 an acre, but very little of it changed hands. 
Times were exceedingly hard, especially from 1873 
to 1878. Prices were so low that for months or even 
years at a time farmers couldn’t pay their grocery 
bills, and at the same time meet the interest on the 
money they had borrowed to buy their land. 

When prices went down and times got hard, 
farmers began to take an interest in political af- 
fairs. There was a brick-maker in lowa county who 
told the farmers that the cause of lower prices was 
the rapid retirement of the greenback paper cur- 
rency which had been issued during the Civil war. 
With less money in circulation, the farmers were 
being ruined. This man, tho not particularly well 
educated, made a good speech, and the farmers 
elected him ‘to congress, retiring a republican who 
had not imagined that there was the slightest 
chance of any “greenbacker” beating him, no mat- 
ter what he talked about. There was another man 
in those days who went under the name of “Calam- 
ity Weller,’ who made it his business to tell the 
farmers how every one was robbing them. 

I believe we worked harder during the crop- 
growing season in those days than we do today, but 
1 don’t -believe we worked nearly so hard during 
the winter. We kept very little stock then, and after 
we got our corn and wheat sold at the elevator we 
didn’t have much to do. And that gave us a chance 
for a lot of good times, which we took full advan- 
tage of. I especially remember the “lyceum,” which 
we held at the schoolhouse one night every week. 
The discussion generally centered around some de- 
batable proposition, such as, “Resolved, that no 
more greenbacks be6retired from circulation.” Be- 
sides the formal debate with judges, rebuttals and 
all that sort of thing, there were recitations, select- 
ed readings, singing, etc. Every one thought the 
lyceum was a great thing. The country people 
came in sled-loads from miles around. Some of the 
town people would also come, especially young 
“legal lights” from the county-seat, who wanted to 
try out their “flights of oratory.” The seats in the 
schoolhouse were almost always filled, and gener- 
ally there was scarcely standing. room for the rest 
of the crowd. 

I owe a lot to the lyceum, and I can’t think of 
any institution which did more to make those early 


days well worth while. Nowadays, with our moving 
pictures, our theaters and other paid forms of enter- 
tainment, our people even in the country are in- 
clined to turn up their noses at the type of enter- 
tainment furnished by a lyceum or literary society. 
But I can’t think of anything more conducive to 
the real education of young people from sixteen to 
thirty years of age than the old-fashioned lyceum. 

Our regular school was nothing fancy; but it was 
always crowded with children. Every family seemed 
to have six or eight children, and the parents were 
all anxious that the children should learn all that 
they could at the common school. No matter how 
cold the day nor how far the farm house was from 
school, the children were compelled to go. People 
were so poor in those days that many of the children 
had very little clothing. There were no overcoats or 
overshoes. Some of the children didn’t have any 
underclothing. As a result, frozen feet, ears! and 
noses were very common. In our little old school- 
house we used to have about fifty pupils where I 
presume there are now about fifteen. We really 
didn’t have seats for so many pupils. but we would 
get along by crowding three children into one seat. 

There were nearly all nationalities in my com- 
munity, but all of the families, with one exception, 
had recently come from some European country. 
There was just about an even mixture of Seandina- 
vian, English, Scotch and Irish, with a few Ger- 
mans. There seemed to be no distinction between 
them, and all were equally regarded at the school 
and the lyceum. I knew perhaps a hundred of the 
children of these families, and in so far as I know 
none of them have turned out “crooked.” | Practi 
cally all of them are useful and respected men and 
women, and while some of them have attained ‘con- 
siderable wealth and social distinetion, they stil] 
retain their democratic ideas of equality. 

There were three chief churche., the Scandina- 
vians going to the Lutheran church, held in one 
schoolhouse; the English and Scotch to a Presby- 
terian Church, held in another schoolhouse, and the 
Irish to a Catholie church, held in a regular church 
building in town. So fdr as I can see, the people of 
all three religions were just about alike. Even those 
who didnit have any religion were honest, straight- 
forward people who kept their word in a deal, altho 
they might swear a bit. 

Besides 'the lyceum we would have at the school- 
house from time to time during the winter, writing 
schoohk, singing school and spelling school. But as 
ifterest in the lycoum grew, these other meetings 
grew fewer and fewer. I am sure that the old- 
fashioned spelling school did much to make many 
of our people who are now fifty to seventy years of 
age exceedingly accurate spellers. 

In every neighborhood there was much party- 
giving during the winter. We would take turns 
going to different homes, and there would be no 
distinction on account of nationality. We would 
play such games as “Happy is the Miller Boy,” “The 
Needle’s Eye,” “Roll the Platter,” and “Weevilly 
Wheat.” Then there was nearly always dancing to 
an accordion or violin. Quadrilles, waltzes and 
schottisches were in style in those days. And of 
course there were old-fashioned square dances. I 
think the young people of those days enjoyed them- 
selves in a very respectful and democratic fashion, 
and there was none of that class distinction spirit 
of which you occasionally hear today in such re- 
marks as: “He is not in my class.” 
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GREAT AUNT MARY’S CHRISTMAS CAKE 


S young Mrs. Stanley Clarkson passed quietly 
up the aisle of the little country church and 
found her accustomed place among the choir 

members, she little dreamed that every detail of her 
appearance and of her costume was being hungrily 
appraised by the admiring eyes of her cousin by 
marriage, Doris Winters 

The choir at Sweet Valley Church sat in a long 
pew to the right of the pulpit, facing the congrega- 
tion, and Marcia Ciarkson, waiting for the service to 
begin, surveyed her assembling neighbors and 
friends with an interest scarcely less keen than that 
which she had felt on that Sunday, not quite two 
years ago, when she had first come, a bride, among 
them. But tho her interest had not diminished, it 
had changed; then she was frankly curious about 
them, as she knew they were about her. Now, as 
she looked from one to the other, meeting a smile 
here and a friendly nod there, she felt with a warm 
glow that she had found a church home, and that 
these were indeed friends and neighbors. She 
passed them all in swift review, and there was 
scarcely a face that did not bring to her mind some 
act of cheerful hospitality, some kindly service, 
some merry give-and-take of friendly chat. 

“Of course,” she said to herself, “it’s mostly on 
Stan’s account that they have been so perfectly 
lovely to me. Anyone can see with half an eye how 
much they all think of Stan. It would 
be strange if they didn’t.” 

Here she let, not half an eye, but 
two whole eyes—and they were wide- 


awake, gray eyes, fringed with dark 
lashes—stray to the window, thru 
which she could see her tall, broad- 


shouldered, young husband, the center 
of a group of farmers of varying ages. 
“They like Stan so much that they 
have a!! been good to me,” she thought 
—*“but I’m sure they like me for my- 
self, too. What 2a good, warm, friendly 
world it is!” 
Mrs. Williams, the minister’s wife, 


leaned across Miss Olive Halsey to 
consult Marcia about the Christmas 
music, and when the conference was 
over 2nd Marcia turned, she saw her 
cousin Doris watching her. Doris’ 
mother, Aunt Sarah Winters, sat stiff 


and straight, her eyes roving neither to 
the right nor to the left; but Doris 
smiled a little timidly, and then she 
blushed and looked down almost before 
she had caught Marcia’s answering 
gleam. 

“I don’t seem to have made much 
progress with Aunt Sarah and Doris,” 


Marcia reflected. “There’s scarcely 
anyone in the church with whom I 
feel less acquainted—and they are 
Stan’s own aunt and cousin. I knew 


Paul a little better—but now he’s 
gone.” Marcia sighed as she thought 
of the many brave fellows from all 
over the country who had “gone” in 
the last few months. “Aunt Sarah’s 
@ regular iceberg. I suppose it’s that 
absurd quarrel of years ago that she 
and Mother Clarkson had; but she 
meedn’t make it include me, and I 
don’t see why it should include Doris, 
either. Perhaps it’s my fault. To be 
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perspective. The service flag of the church hung 
from the front of the reading desk, and the minis- 
ter’s voice was at once tender and solemn and ex- 
ultingly glad as he dwelt upon its significance and 
as he prayed for the boys who had gone and for the 
homes they had left, and for the success of the 
great cause which had demanded such sacrifices. 
Marcia, from her vantage point, watched with sym- 
pathetic interest the play of emotion on familiar 
faces, or the tightening of muscles that resolutely 
refused to betray any feeling. 

“Just look at Mr. Whitelow,” ran her thoughts; 
“he’s all broken up over Frank’s going, but he’d die 
before he’d say so. Mrs. Whitelow looks as if she’d 
had a spell of sickness. And if there isn’t Aunt 
Sarah Winters wiping away a tear! That shows she 
isn’t all iceberg. How stupid of me not to know it 
all along!” 

“Good morning, Aunt Sarah,” Marcia was saying, 
after church was out. “Doris, you look perfectly 
dear in that green suit. You couldn’t have found a 
more becoming shade. Don’t you think so, Aunt 
Sarah?” 

Mrs. Winters murmured some inarticulate reply, 
but looked faintly pleased. Marcia was undeniably 


quite affably about the prospective price of turkeys. 

“Stan,” said Marci-~, as they sat at their dinner 
an hour later, “I can’t go over to Nicholson’s with 
you Wednesday, because Doris is coming to spend 
the day with me.” 

“Doris coming over? Well, that’s good. I wish I 
were going to be here. It sounds like old times. 
When Paul and I were kids, we were always run- 
ning back and forth. We were about as much at 
home one place as the other. And when Doris was 
little, we used to borrow her and keep her over 
here for days at a time. We were all crazy about 
Doris then, and she was sure one cute kid. But since 
Mother and Aunt Sarah had their split-up, every- 
thing’s been different.” 

“What was it all about?” asked Marcia, as she 
filled Stanley’s cup with amber coffee. “I think 
you told me once, but I’ve forgotten.” 

“Didn’t amount to a row of pins at the start,” 
said Stanley, “but you know how people are. Mother 
had a recipe that her motber-in-law, Aunt Sarah's 
mother, had given her when she and Father were 
first married. It was for fruit cake. It had been in 
the family for nobody knows how many years, and 
it was always called ‘Great Aunt Mary’s Christmas 
Pound Cake.’ Aunt Sarah and Uncle Roger weren’t 
married until after Grandmother Clarkson died, and 
Grandmother wasn’t keeping house at the time she 
gave Mother this recipe. She didn’t 
just copy it for her, you understand, 
but gave her the sheet of paper that 
was itself an heirloom, because it was 
written in Great-Grandmother Wheel- 
er’s own handwriting. 

“TI don’t believe that it set very 
well on Aunt Sarah when Grand- 
mother gave the recipe to Mother (you 
see, I've heard Mother tell this a 
dozen times or more); but she could 
not say very much, because Mother 
was keeping house, and she and Grand- 
mother were boarding with a distant 


cousin in Waterville. As long as 
Grandmother lived, Mother made her 
a loaf of this wonderful cake each 
year at Christmas time; and when I 
was a youngster, we always had one 
at that time, too. And I must say 


it’s the best cake I ever tasted. It 
was certainly a calamity when the 
recipe was lost.” 

“The recipe was lost? 
did that happen?” 

“That’s a puzzle that nobody has 
ever explained. After Grandmother 
Clarkson died and Aunt Sarah and 
Uncle Roger were married and went 
to housekeeping on the old Winters 
place, Aunt Sarah rather intimated to 
Mother that Mother ought to give the 
famous recipe to her; that she was 
older than Father, and had a better 
claim to the ownership of this bit of 
Great-Grandmother Wheeler’s hand- 
writing. She didn’t come out and say 
it in just that many words, but she 
let fall some pretty broad hints to that 
effect. But Mother, on the other hand, 
gave her to understand that Grand- 
mother Clarkson had given it to her 
and that she meant to keep it, but that 
at any time that Aunt Sarah wanted to 


Why, how 





sure, | was a newcomer, but there’s no 
sense in standing on ceremony with 
one’s relations, and probably I have waited too 
much for them to make advances. Anyway, Doris 
is a dear, and I’m going to try to cultivate her.” 

Mercia’s meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of the minister, followed in a few minutes 
by the men of the congregation, who had been dis- 
cussing crops and prices and war news on the out- 
side. 

“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow,” sang 
the choir, and Marcia’s clear soprano rang out joy- 
fully above the other voices. 

“I know I’m a selfish, unpatriotic pig,” she said 
to herself; “but I can’t help feeling it one of my 
very biggest blessings that Stan hasn’t had to go 
yet. And I’d never breathe it to a living soul, but 
another one is that Mother Clarkson has gone back 
east for the winter. She’s been so good to me, and 
I do truly love her; but it’s so wonderful for me and 
Stan to be just alone. But I’m horridly selfish, and 
I'll invite Doris over this very week.” 

The service that day was in a different key from 
those that Marcia had first attended in the little 
church. During the months that had passed since 
then, the horizon had widened; there was no eye 
680 dull but that it saw, beyond the familiar common- 
Place of every-day life, vast solemn spaces, and all 
the nearby things arranged themselves in a new 





stylish, and her judgment on a question of clothes 
was to be respected. 
“O, Doris,” Marcia went on; “Stan’s going to be 


gone all day Wednesday. He’s going over to Nichol- 
son’s to help bale hay. Can’t you come over and 
stay with me? I do hate to stay there alone all day. 
Come over early, and plan to say all night, because 
Stan will not be home until late, and he’ll want to 
see you, too. You can spare her, can’t you, Aunt 
Sarah?” 

Aunt Sarah's first impulse was to make some 
excuse, but she caught the eager look in Doris’ face 
as she turned inquiringly to her mother. After all, 
why shouldn’t Doris go if she wanted to? Next to 
Paul, she loved Doris better than anyone in the 
world; and now Paul was gone—of course he would 
come back, she told herself fiercely over and over 
again every day and every night. But Paul was 
gone now, and Doris was there with her, and if a 
little visit with this pleasant new daughter-in-law 
of Beulah Clarkson’s would make Doris happy, why 
shouldn’t Doris go? So she said, somewhat un- 
graciously, that it was for Doris to decide—she 
might go if she wanted to. But after Doris had 
eagerly promised to come, Mrs. Winters asked 
Marcia whether her hens had started to lay, and 
how much butter she was making, and chatted 





borrow it, she would be pleased to lend 
it to her. 

“So every year, about Thanksgiving, Aunt Sarah 
would come over and borrow the recipe for Great 
Aunt Mary’s Christmas pound cake, and I’ve heard 
Mother say that each year she’d be a little slower 
about returning it, until after a while she’d sys- 
tematically forget to return it until Mother would 
ask for it, and then she’d give it back with a martyr- 
like air that seemed to imply that she was reluctant- 
ly parting with a cherished possession of her own, 
merely to satisfy a perfectly unfounded claim on 
Mother’s part. Another piece of pie, Marcia, and 
some more coffee, if you have it.” 

“Here, you naughty boy. If your nervous system 
is wrecked, don’t blame me. You know two cups of 
coffee are enough for any man. But go on with your 
story. This is all new to me; you must have given 
me just the bare outlines before.” 

“Well, that went on for years. It was all as 
smooth as silk on the outside, and we children never 
dreamed that there was anything amiss. At last 
one year it was decided to have an ‘old times’ social 
and Thanksgiving dinner at the church, and Aunt 
Sarah borrowed the recipe several weeks earlier 
than usual, so as to make a loaf of Great Aunt 
Mary’s cake for the social. That was five years 
ago. I was going to the ‘Ag’ then, and I came home 
the day before Thanksgiving, and found Aunt Sarah 
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and Mother going thru some trunks up in the attic, 
and trying to decide which frocks they’d wear the 
next day. That was the last time I ever saw Aunt 
Sarah in this house. The week after the social, 
Mother wanted to make some of Aunt Mary’s cake 
for our home Christmas, and went over to Aunt 
Sarah’s to get the recipe. Aunt Sarah said that she 
didn’t have it, that she had brought it back and 
given it to Mother the day before the social, when 
she was here hunting out a dress to wear. Mother 
was positive that she had never given it to her; 
she did say that maybe Aunt Sarah had brought it 
over intending to give it to her, and had forgotten to 
do so; but I’m afraid before she was thru she told 
her that she didn’t believe that she ever intended 
to give it to her, and that she knew she never had, 
and a few other things along that line. 

“Of course it all sounds too silly for anything, 
but no doubt they both said a lot of things that day 
that they’d been keeping bottled up all these years, 
and that they never intended to uncork, and that 
they both would have given a good deal to have 
unsaid. But Mother never saw the recipe again, 
and Aunt Sarah has never been in this house since. 
They still speak when they meet, but the old inti- 
macy between the families is a thing of the past. 
The next year Father died, and I think perhaps 
Aunt Sarah would have come over then, but she was 
out in California that winter and Doris was very ill, 
and she couldn’t get back until everything was all 
over.” 

“What a pity it all is,’ said Marcia, musingly, as 
she began to gather up the dishes. “It does seem 
rather childish on the surface, but it was not the 
thing itself but what it signified that was so much 
to them. Each one thought the other unfair and 
unjust, and that was what really hurt on both 
sides.” 


“I suppose that was it,” said Stanley, as he’ 


reached for a dish-towel; “but it isn’t likely now 
that they’ll ever make it up. But there’s no reason 
why you and Doris shouldn’t be friends.” 

Marcia was up early the next Wednesday, in 
order to get Stanley off betimes, and so her house- 
work was all done and she was ready to sit down 
with her war-time knitting when Doris arrived, a 
little flushed and breathless from her mile walk 
and from the excitement caused by the almost un- 
believable good fortune of this visit. She was look- 
ing extremely pretty, with her cheeks rosy from the 
frosty air, and Marcia did not hesitate to.tell her so. 

“l’m sure Aunt Sarah never tells her about it,” 
she thought, “and it’s good for a girl’s soul to be 
told once in a while that she’s good-looking.” 

Doris blushed, but of course she enjoyed it, and 
she and Marcia got along famously. By the time 
the morning was over, they were quite well acquaint- 
ed. They went out together to the kitchen to get 
lunch, and Doris found it fascinatingly interesting 
to make tea in Marcia’s little Japanese teapot, and 
to slice bread on Marcia’s Hoover bread-board. Af- 
ter lunch they went for a walk, and they tried un- 
successfully to take a nap, and they played over 
nearly all of the phonograph records, and then, just 
as Marcia was wondering whether she were going 
to be able to make the rest of the afternoon really 
interesting for her guest, she had an inspiration. 

“O, Doris,” she said, “I’ve just thought of some- 
thing. There’s a trunkful of old dresses up in the 
attic. Let’s get some of them and dress up before 
Stan comes, and see what he’ll say.” 

“Lovely!” exclaimed Doris. “If there’s anything 
{ do love to do, it’s to dress up in queer, old-fash- 
ioned things. We had so much fun at boarding 
school last year! We'd give little plays and dialogs, 
and there was a whole trunkful of old costumes 
there, and we had the best times!” And Doris 
sighed to think her happy school-days were over. 

So it happened that when Stanley came home to 
supper he found, instead of the two charmingly 
modern young women whom he had expected to see, 
two of the quaint personalities of Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book come to life again. Doris was attired in a 
much-ruffled gown of green silk, while Marcia was 
lovely in a flowered muslin with cap and under- 
sleeves of lace. However, it was not of Godey’s 
Ladies’ Book that they made Stanley think, but of 
things more recent. 

“Why, great Scott, Doris!” he exclaimed, “how 
much you look like your mother. I never saw it be- 
fore, but the last time your mother was here, she 
had on that very dress, and you’re like her to a dot. 
You’re both so fine,” he went on, turning to Marcia, 
“that I don’t know whether you’ll stand for a plain 
man like myself sitting at the table with you.” 

“Stand for it? No, indeed,” said his wife, “we’ll 
both sit down with you, and without delay, too, for 
supper is all ready.” 

The meal was a merry one. Doris thought she 
had never laughed so much in her life. Marcia and 
Stan told stories of their college life, and Stan told 
incidents of the day’s happenings, cleverly and 
good-naturedly hitting off the peculiarities of the 
different neighbors until they all were in a gale of 
laughter. Marcia, hunting for a handkerchief to 
wipe the tears from her eyes, slipped her hand into 
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the pocket of the flowered muslin and drew out, not 
a bit of linen, but a folded sheet of paper, stained 
and brown. 

“Oh, I’ve found a letter,” she exclaimed, and, 
suddenly, they were all still. She hastily unfolded 
the paper and a look of disappointment crossed her 
face. 

“I thought it was something interesting, a love 
letter, perhaps; but it’s only a recipe. ‘One pound 
of flour, one pound of bread crumbs browned and 
sifted, one pound of citron chopped very small’——” 

But Doris, interrupting, cried in an awed tone: 
“Why, it’s Great Aunt Mary’s Christmas pound 
cake!” 

Marcia thought she saw it all in a flash. “Your 
mother put it in her pocket, Doris, the day she wore 
this dress, and that’s the reason it could never be 
found.” 

“No,” said Stanley, “that doesn’t fit. Doris has 
on the dress that Aunt Sarah wore to the social, 
and the one Mother wore was a brown silk with 
pink rosebuds. I remember it because when I was 
a little shaver I theught that brown silk was the 
most beautiful dress in the world. But the recipe is 
found, even if we can’t explain it.” 

They all felt a little solemn after that, as they 
realized the import of the occurrence. | 

“Mother’ll be so glad,” said Doris. “I never knew 
anything about Great Aunt Mary and her pound 
cak# until a few weeks ago. Mother was going thru 
all of Paul’s things after he had gone to the camp, 
and she came across a little picture of you and 
Paul, Stanley, and she was telling me about when it 
was taken, and then she went on talking about those 
old times until she had told me all about the whole 
affair. And sheperea and said she was eure she 
had taken the Peecipe back, because she'd hunted 
everywhere fof it and could never find it. 

“Marcia, if yousand Stanley will walk home with 
me as soon as we get the dishes done, I believe I’ll 
go home and not stay all night. I want to tell 
Mother about it, and I don’t like to talk about it over 
the ’phone.”’ 

“Never mind the dishes; Stan can help me do 
them when we come back.” 

“IT like that!” groaned Stanley. 

“Let’s go just this way,” said Doris. 

So within half an hour the two Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book beauties, accompanied by a twentieth century 
Mr. Stanley Clarkson, burst in on Mrs. Sarah Win- 
ters, to her no small surprise, but her surprise was 
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even greater when she had heard their story and 
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- had seen the recovered recipe. She turned pale and 


her voice trembled. 

“O, children,” she said; “I remember it all now. 
I took the recipe over to your house, Stanley, the 
afternoon I went to get a costume to wear to the 
social. I tried on three or four different dresses 
before I found one that I thought would do. I had 
on that flowered muslin that Marcia is wearing, and 
just then I remembered about the recipe, and took 
it from my hand-bag to give to your mother, and 
at that very moment your father called her and she 
went downstairs to see what he wanted. I slipped 
the paper into my pocket and forgot all about it, and 
when she asked me about it the next week, I was 
sure that I had given it to her. I seemed to remem- 
ber putting it into her hand, but now the whole 
thing comes back to me. After a little I took off 
that dress and folded it up and put it back in the 
trunk, and it was that green silk that Doris has on 
that I finally selected to wear to the social. Dear, 
dear! And all these years! I’ll write to your moth- 
er tomorrow; but that will not change the past!” 

“Doris,” said Marcia, “I’ll get all the things from 
the grocery store, and next week you come over and 
we'll make a loaf of this wonderful cake to send to 
Paul for Christmas. And I’ll copy the recipe on 
Stan’s typewriter for you, Aunt Sarah, and make a 
copy for myself, and then I’ll have this framed and 
send it to Mother Clarkson for Christmas.” 

“And make a loaf for me for Christmas,” said 
Stanley. “Great Aunt Mary’s Christmas pound cake 
is the best cake I ever ate in my life.” 

“Stanley Clarkson,” said his wife, severely. “I’m 
shocked and grieved. What would Mr. Hoover say? 
Don’t you know I’ve signed the food conservation 
pledge? Do you think I’m going to -feed you on 
pound cake in war-time?” 

“Never mind, Stanley,’ ’said his aunt, gaily. “I'l 
make you a cake for Christmas, and Marcia may re- 
port me to President Wilson if she wants te.” And 
then, more seriously, “And I want you three children 
to let this be a lesson to you, never to let any 
foolish little thing come between you and a-friend. 
This world isn’t exactly an easy place to live in, 
and you’re likely to need your friends a whole lot 
more before you are thru with it than you need 
your pride or your self-sufficiency or anything like 
that. They say we must learn to do without luxur- 


ies nowadays, but friendship isn’t a luxury, it’s a 
necessity.” 
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she didn’t have time for Christmas with all the other 
things she had to do, and she was wondering where 
her absent son was, and worrying about him. She 
heard the old lines: 


“IT see him stand and knock, my friend; 
I hear the tick of the clock, my friend; 
Before the crow of the cock, my friend— 
Now who will let him in?” 


“Christmas goodies don’t seem to have helped 
Matt much.” Mr. Byrnes was getting in a sad state. 
We would all feel terribly if we knew one of our 
children was to lose an arm or a jeg. We would do 
everything we could to prevent it. Was it any won- 
der that once he realized Matt was getting numb in 
his spiritual feelings, that fe was concerned? 

When he asked Matt what he wanted, the boy 
said emphatically that he didn’t want anything. He 
wasn't going to give anything, and he didn’t want 
to get anything. Every parent knows how serious 
that condition is. Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes were quite 
upset, and, curiously enough, each began to see in 
himself or herself feelings that were exactly like 
those which distressed them in Matt. They had 
been thinking of what they could do to help Matt, 
but, oddly enough, the hadn’t thought of how they 
could feel to help Matt. They didn’t realize that 
they were like dead wires of electricity; unless they 
were charged with power themselves they could 
not release it for their son. 

And so they began to think of what Christmas is, 
and of what it means. Together they pictured the 
solemn beauty of the night when shepherds watched 
their flocks and the angel of the Lord came down. 
They tried to sense the terror of the shepherds—to 


realize the glad tidings—to see the heavenly Babe— 
to hear the music of the glorious choir of angels. 
And as they spoke the words: “All glory be to God 
on high, and to the earth be peace, good-will hence- 
forth from heaven to man, begin and never céase,” 
a great wave of love for Christmas and what it 
stands for filled their hearts. A long-forgotten verse 
came to Mrs. Byrnes’ lips: 


“The dearest things our hearts may keep, 
The deepest things of all; 

The thoughts that make us laugh or weep, 
The flowers that never fall; 

The hope that guards the world from wrong, 
The peace we work to win; 

The light that risés clear and strong 
When darkness folds us in; 

The love that keeps us brave, my friend, 
The kindness that forgave, my friend, 

The peace that came to save, my friend— 
’Twas Christmas, let them in.” 


Once the parents felt Christmas, they knew ex- 
actly what to do for Matt, and now it looks as tho 
no one was more full of the spirit of Christmas than 
the boy who nearly lost it. 

The moral? If there is one, it is what Bret Harte 
used to say: “If you want your children to go in a 
certain path, you must hike along that path your- 
self.” 

As the artist put the light in the dark window, 
so Mr. and Mrs. Byrnes, with one thought, put the 
light of love and Christ in the hearts and homes of 
their children on Christmas Day, when they began 
to feel Christmas. 
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Peace on Earth, Good- Will to Men 


HRISTMAS, 1918, and peace on earth! The first 
Christmas in five years that the spirit of 
rotherly love has not been smothered in the 
breasts of millions of men who were seeking one 
another’s lives. The first Christmas in five years 
that the sounds of the Christmas bells have not 
been drowned by the roar of the bursting shells, 
the cracks of the rifles, the cries of men in mortal 
combat. The first Christmas in five years that the 
mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts of more 
than half of the civilized world will waken free 
from that haunting, ever-present fear that the day 
might bring dreadful news of their dear ones in the 
far-flung battle lines. 

Surely Christmas, 1918, should be one of the 
most joyous in all history. 

And what a thrill there is in the thought that as 
we celebrate the birth of the Prince of Peace, the 
chosen representatives of the nations of the earth 
are gathered across the sea to take counsel together 
Yo the end that this peace so hardly earned, and 
tor which such a precious price has been paid, 
shall if possible be made a lasting peace. 

‘In his last Christmas greeting to the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, written in December, 1915, 
“Uncle Henry” Wallace wrote: 

“Out of all this outburst of hatred, out of all 
this weiter of blood, this unspeakable agony of the 
peoples, will come at last a clearer conception of 
human rights, when thrones not founded on the will 
of the people will crumble, when the true faith will 
return, when religion will be understood as a life 
and not a philosophy, and men will realize the truth 
of the statement made by Paul at Athens: ‘And he 
made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, having determined their 
appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion; that they should seek God, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him, though he is not far 
from each one of us.’” 

Already these almost prophetic words have in 
part been fulfilled. Thrones not founded on the 
will of the people have crumbled so rapidly during 
the past three months that one must look at the 
latest extra edition to be sure that the count is cor- 
rect. And surely never before in the history of the 
world have the peoples had a clearer conception of 
nor a more passionate desire for human wzhts. 

If it is too soon to say that the true faith has 
returned jn its fullness, it may be said in all sin- 
cerity that it is farther on the way than at any time 
during the past eighteen hundred years. And if re- 
ligion is not yet generally understood as a life, 
rather than as a philosophy, there never was a time 
when it was such a vital part of the lives of so 
many people. For in the turmoil and destruction of 
war, when it seemed as if the very foundations were 
crumbling, those who have had a real grip on the 
religion which has grown out of the teachings of 
Him. whose birth we celebrate have found in it a 
sustaining power and a faith which enabled them to 
meet every danger and every trial, and to bear 
every sorrow, 

As we trace the development and progress of 
the human race thru these nineteen centuries, we 
see that advancement has been made or lost just in 
the degree that man has understood and ordered 
his life in harmony with the everlasting principles 
of righteousness laid down by Jesus of Nazareth. 
When at times progress has stopped and mankind 
has lost some of the ground gained in the struggle 
upward, the trouble has been due to the failure of 
those who profess better things to be true to these 
everlasting principles. And when progress has been 
resumed, always it has been under the leadership 
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of these whp have caught once more the divine light 
of the star of Bethlehem, and who have followed it 
at whatever cost to themselves. 

Jesus once said: “He that loveth his life’—that 
is, he who refuses to make sacrifices for right 
things—“loseth it; and he that hateth his life in 
this world”—that is, he who is willing to savrifice 
it for a good cause—“ shal] keep it unto life eternal.” 
But for the willingness of millions of men to lay 
down their lives during these four terrible years, 
we would not now be rejoicing in the triumph of 
right over might. 

The greater the sacrifice, the greater the obliga- 
tion which rests upon those who benefit by it. Our 
task now is to make sure that the millions who 
have died shall not have died in vain; that the mi/- 
lions who are condemned to go thru life with sight- 
less eyes, maimed bodies, crushed spirits, may find 
some consolation in a regenerated world. We can 
not bring this about by simply agreeing with other 
nations that we shall have no more wars, for all 
history teaches that such agreements are not kept 
when it seems to be to the selfish interest of strong 
nations to repudiate them. Neither can we abolish 
war by reducing armaments, or forming alliances, 
or by any of the devices so commonly suggested. 

No, the only real hope for a better world here 
lies in men getting a better understanding of the 
message which Jesus brought and ordering their 
lives in accordance with the principles He taught, 
first as individuals, then as communities, states, 
nations. No church has a monopoly on these prin- 
ciples; nor any creed, sect or state. They are broad 
enough to cover the world, and clear enough to be 
understood and lived up to by men of all nations 
to the uttermost parts of the a, whatever the 
circumstances and conditions w surround them. 
They furnish everything needed upop which to build 
a full, helpful, useful and thoroly satisfying life. 
They furnish a complete guide for man in his rela- 
tions with his fellows and with his Creator. 

If, therefore, in their joyous celebration of 
Christmas this year, the nations of the earth should 
make it a time of rededication to the teachings of 
Him whose birth it recognizes, then indeed it will 
become one of the most memorable Christmases 
of all history. 

is as) OFS 


For Packer Control 


NGRESSMAN SIMS last week introduced a bill 

which, if it should become a law, will enable 
the government to exercise some control over the 
packing business, or, rather, over the business of 
meat distribution. The bill was introduced at the 
request of the administration, and its provisions are 
those recommended by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

if it should become a law, the president would 
be authorized to control 4y license the use of all 
instruments for carrying on the packing business, 
except the packing houses themselves. That is, he 
would be authorized to control the various stock 
yards of the country, the cars used in the transpor- 
tation of live stock and also of meat products, the 
warehouses, branch lines and other agencies used 
in the distribution of meat products. 

No doubt many changes will be made in the bill 
before it is finally crystallized into law. Its intro- 
duction, however, brings the matter before congress 
in a formal way, and after the first of the year no 
doubt it will receive considerable attention. 


oo 8 8S 
The Daylight Saving Law 


_ the daylight saving law was adopted, early 

last summer, everybody, including the farmer, 
acquiesced in it cheerfully. It seemed to be the 
wise thing to do under the conditions then prevail- 
ing. We were threatened with a very serious short- 
age of fuel, and it was estimated that by setting 
the clocks one hour ahead some millions of tons 
might be saved. 

In practice, this change in the time worked 
very satisfactorily for the cities. People were not 
conscious of getting up earlier nor of going to work 
earlier; but they found when the end of the work- 
ing day came that they were not as tired, and that 
they had an extra hour of daylight for outdoor 
recreation, or for use in working about the home or 
in the garden. 

The farmer, however, did not find the new plan 
so satisfactory, especially during the haying and 
harvest season. If by the simple device of setting 
the hands of the clock an hour ahead, he could have 
compelled the sun to rise an hour earlier and the 
dew to disappear an hour earlier, everything might 
have been lovely. But the sun persisted in rising 
at the same old time, and the dew persisted in stay- 
ing on the grass just as long as it did before the 
change in time. 

Also, the hired help, while perfectly willing to 
go to work by the clock, very naturally wanted to 
quit by the clock. So that during a good part of 
the summer, the farmer, instead of gaining an hour, 
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actually lost it, at least so far as the hired help 
was concerned. Therefore, the farmer does not 
want to make this change permanent. In fact, he 
ean not afford to do it. Vf the people in the cities 
want to go to work an hour earlier in the morning 
and quit that much earlier in the evening, the 
farmer does not object; but he does not want them 
to fool With the hands of the clock. Let us leave 
the time alone, and let city folks go to work at 
seven o'clock instead of eight. 


“o.Us 68 
Canadian Farmers’ Platform 


HE Canadian farmers are gradually perfecting 
strong organizations and getting themselves in 

shape to make their influence felt both in internal 
matters which may affect the farmer and in the 
Dominion’s relations with the outside world. 

At a-recent meeting of the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture, resolutions were adopted which call for 
an immediate and substantial all-around reduction 
of tariffs, including a reduction on goods imported 
from Great Britain to one-half the rates charged 
under the general tariffs. ; 

They also resolved in favor of accepting the reci- 
procity agreement of 1911 with the United States, 
and of placing on the free list all foodstuffs not in- 
cluded in such agreement; also in favor of free 
admission of agricultural implements, farm machin- 
ery, vehicles, fertilizers, coal, lumber, cement and 
lubricating oils. 

They ask for published statements of the earn- 
ings of all corporations which manufacture products 
protected by tariffs, and demand that every claim 
for tariff protection shall be heard «publicly by a 
special parliamentary committee. 

If there should be a general reduction. in the 
tariffs such as the farmers ask, the result will be a 
considerable reduction in the revenue of the Do- 
minion. The farmers anticipate this, and ask that 
it be met by direct taxation on unimproved land 
values and by graduated income and inheritances 
tax and a graduated tax on corporation profits, bas- 
ing the latter upon the income measured by the 
actual cash invested. 

The action of this Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture indicates that the farmers of Canada are giv- 
ing intelligent consideration to matters of a general 
character as they react upon agriculture.. In return 
for the special tariff reduction they make on British 
manufactyres they will of course expect the British 
to look to them for grains and meat products, and 
therefore are not afraid of competition from the 
United States. 

Co Co 8 


Uncle Henry’s Own Story 


a next week we shall resume the pub- 
lication of “Uncle Henry’s Own Story.” It is 
not necessary for us to say to those who have read 
the preceding parts that it is a story of absorbing 
interest. The part which will be published this win- 
ter deals almost entirely with his life in Iowa. It 
tells the story of his farms in Adair county, Iowa, 
of his newspaper work, of the various agricultural 
movements in Iowa during the 80’s and 90’s, and of 
the development of Iowa agriculture. It will be pub- 
lished, one installment each week, for the next 
three or four months, and perhaps longer. This 
story alone will be found worth many times the 
year’s subscription price. 


Co Co 8D 
Price of Hogs 


FTER a meeting held in Chicago recently it was 
announced that the Food Administration would 
endeavor to maintain a minimum average of $17..0 
per hundred for the January run of hogs. This is 
the same price as was fixed for November and De- 
cember. It is also announced that the rule which 
required shippers of hogs to secure a permit before 
shipping would ‘be abrogated and all embargoes on 
hog shipments removed. 


So 82 oo 
Our Serial Story 


W® BHGIN in this issue the publication of a serial 
story, “The Yukon Trail.” It is a story in 
which all of our readers will be interested. The 
scene is laid in Alaska, and the story centers around 
a young man who was sent into that country by the 
government to look into the mining activities of 
certain hardy adventurers. It is a story full of 
action, clean and wholesome. 


oe 2 <2 
[* THE last two Liberty loan campaigns, the 
farmers of Iowa subscribed a certain percentage 
of their net worth. In the next campaign, we would 
like to see the people of the towns and cities follow 
this same plan. 
o.oo @G 


Cc IS too bad that we can not ship a few hundred 
4 miles of those trenches over here and use them 
to drain some of our wet lands. 
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Make It “Christmasy” 


A little girl in a department store 


. was buying gifts for Christmas. The 


mother stood by, impatient over the 
time taken to spend the nickles and 
dimes the child had for her gifts. 

“Now the tissue paper and something 
to tie them up with,” the small buyer 
said, with importance. : 

“You don’t need tissue paper or 
something to tie them up with,” the 
mother protested. ‘We’ve got a whole 
ball of cord at home.” In the end, how- 
ever, she yielded to the tissue paper 
and the cord. There were none of the 
colors on hand except dark green, and 
the child’s heart was set on red. The 
mother urged that the green would do. 
“But it won’t do, mother,” the child 
urged earnestly. “Oh, mother, let’s go 
to some other store and get the red to 
make it Christmasy.” 

Each has his own ideas as to what 
makes Christmas “Christmasy”. This 
may be things, it may be folks; but 
whatever it is, it belongs to the day. 
Mother used to say that Christmas was 
not Christmas without children. We 
did not always have a tree, but we al- 
ways had the children, and we all hung 
vp our stockings. To us, Christmas is 
not Christmas without the bulging 
stocking with the orange in the toe, 
and the nuts and candies. A friend 
scorns the stocking. She wants her 
Christmas with a tree, hung with socks 
of candy, and packages piled at the 
base, with a glistening angel at the 
top. Another wants everything at the 
breakfast table. 

Red has a prominent place in the 
Christmas color scheme. There are the 
glossy red apples, the cranberry sauce, 
the poinsettas, and holly with red ber- 
ries. Packages tied with red ribbon 
partake of the color of the day. Even 
a trifle seems of moment when it 
comes with Christmasy wrappings. 

Most of us feel poor this year—not 
too poor to give to the various war 
funds, to the Red Cross and the Ar- 
menians—that would be poverty of 
spirit indeed, since we are so infinitely 
richer than they; but too poor to spend 
extravagantly or even as modestly as 
we would like for gifts which will ex- 
press our love. The worst kind of pov- 
erty is that which will sacrifice the 
traditions of our race. There is a 
jaunty free-handedness about Christ- 
mas giving which belongs to the day. 
We need not sacrifice that. We can 
get our bright colors; we can put up 
the Christmas greens; we can give our 
Christmas greetings as whole-hearted- 
ly as tho there were no limit to the 
material gifts we can distribute. 

Much of the joy of Christmas is due 
to the fact that we are all sharing in it. 
A year ago we would have said that no 
gift could be as welcome as victory, 
and the prospective home-coming of 
our boys. Now that we have victory, 
let us demonstrate that we mean what 
we have said. Let us make the blessed 
holiday Christmasy. This will take ef- 
fort and labor. In families where the 
sons are gone, it will be easier to omit 
any observance. One mother whose 
son is gone said :“I wish I could sleep 
thru the holiday season.” To recoil 
from a barren Christmas is evidence 
that one recognizes what the day may 
mean; to go thru the holiday season in- 
differently is a sign of callousness of 
the better feelings—a callousness that 
is as alarming in its field as would be 
the deadening of a limb to sensation. 

lor our own sakes we must be alive 
to the significance of the season, and 
“make it Christmasy.” 
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What Keeps the Tractor 
on the Job? 


OU can’t get full service from your tractor unless all the fuel 
is ignited instantaneously. The one sure way to get the 
full power that comes from this complete ignition is to have 


BOSCH 


MAGNETO IGNITION 


WITH BOSCH IMPULSE STARTER = 
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The rip-roaring Bosch sparks drive into the firing chamber with such pene- 
trating power that all the fuel is completely ignited. 


Besides this powerful spark, Bosch has the rugged, sturdy staunchness that 
stands up under the hardest use. It will see you through any job, however 
tough and do it year in and year out. 

With the big, strong, simple Bosch Impulse starter, now in general use, you 
also will be sure of quick, easy starting. 

Bosch costs more than ordinary ignition systems. Yet it is standard equipment on 
many fine tractors, because the manufacturers know it is the best. They want to be 
sure of giving real service even at higher cost to themselves. 

Whatever the make of your tractor, it can have a Bosch Magneto. The maker will 
install Bosch if you ask for it when you order, and the tractor you already have can 
have a Bosch fitted by any Bosch Service Station. 

Be sure to specify: ‘‘Bosch Magneto Ignition’’ on your order. 

Correspondence Invited. Write for Catalog. 
BOSCH MAGNETO CO., 227 W. 46th St., 


Branches: Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Works and Foundries: Springfield, Mass. 
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Service Stations in every 
state, 191 in all. 
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AMERICA'S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS - AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS - MOTOR BOATS - MOTORCYCLES - GAS ENGINES - ETC. 


‘Grind Your 
Own Flour 


You can now grind 
your own flour at 
home and save the cost 
of having somebody else do 
it. This will save the cost of 
your mill in no time. The 


LIBERTY MILL 


is specially built for home use, and will 
grind anything from the finest Gra- 
ham and Whole Wheat Flour to the 
best poultry and stock feed, 
Price is within reach of all, 
Satisfied users everywhere. 
Write for Catalog and 













A BARGAIN IN LUMBER, MILLWORK, 


off HARDWARE AND PAINT 
. The C. Hafer Lumber Co., 
‘ at Council Bluffs, lowa, 


has a large and well assorted stock of all 
kinds of Lumber and other Building Ma- 
terial, which they will make a very close 
price on at this time of the year, and will 
pay the freight to your nearest station. 

We are very anxious to keep our regular 
crew of workmen together, and for that 
reason we are trying to find suflicient busi- 
ness to keep them busy thru-out the winter 
months. 


NOW IS THE TIME IF YOU WANT A 
e BARGAIN IN OUR LINE. 
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order. Wemake catalogs for ali breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 











rooms and — are Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 
“Quality Kept-Up” Shirts. Bogue Institute rn, 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. M Indianapolis, Indiana 























Webster City, lowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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SAMSON (Model M) 
Complicte with power take-off and automatic contred 
$650.00 f.0.b. Janesville, Wis 


SAMSON TRACTOR °650 


HE twelve points of Samson (model m) 

Tractor given on the opposite page, you 
‘will find, unlike the usual mechanical spec- 
ifications, to be important features—each 
feature so vital as to make each one indis-. 
pensable and of the utmost value. 





‘Study each one carefully. Appreciate how 
‘the method of construction insures economy 
of operation, easy handling, and minimum. 
care in maintenance. 


And then think what it would mean to 
you to own a Samson (model m) Tractor. 





SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY Jogv. 
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Information necessary so as to enable us to advise the 
purchaser of the proper Tractor he should buy 











Number of acres improved.......... e 
Level or rolling surface.................. 
eo 








How many horses dod you employ to handle your farm work?______--—.-- 
Do You own a tractor? If so, what make... 
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Baking 


CALUMET Powder 


is now used in the U. S. Army and 
Navy. It is the brand used for bakings made on 
Uncle Sam’s big battleships—it has been selected 
for foods for the men on the firing line. No 
higher tribute could be paid to the high quality 
and absolute dependability of Calumet. It is the 
final proof of Calumet’s superiority. 


It goes to show—and show positively 
—that the big demand for Calumet is founded 
on dependability—that the millions of house- 
wives who use Calumet were not mistaken in 
their choice. The leader with the majority of 
American housewives—and the selection of crit- 
ical experts of the military departments. Abso- 
lute evidence that it is the best baking powder 
obtainable. Why not profit by that proof—and 
order a can today? 


ie 


Submarine L-3 
of the U.S.Navy 





otor Mechanics Wanted 
‘XS Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Learn A Trade 


RE you m mechanieally inclined? Do you 

like ate hinery? If 80, you can make big money 
asan Auto, Tractor, Truck and “Airplane Mechanic. You don’t 
need education or previous training. All you need is ambition 
and a desire to win, The SWEENEY SCHOOL uses no books, 
has no long two or three weeks’ lecture course and does not 
employ “‘professors” to teach. You learn by doing actual motor 
work, with tools furnished free by the school, and under super- 
vision of expert mechanics, 

Sweeney Trained 5,000 Soldier Mechanics for the 
Government. The big Sweeney Army School with its $200,000 
equipment, and its corps of master instructors has been added to 
the regular Sweeney Auto School. The same wonderful organi- 
zation will train you to win the battles of life. 

Write Today—Now, for my big 72-page illustrated book. It 
tells the whole story of the Sweeney System and how you can 
find real eo It is absolutely F a. — to 

ORY J. SWEENEY, Presi 


SWEENEY. AvTO & TRACTOR ‘SCHOOL 
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LOld Stove: Master’ 


Is Smashing - 
Stove and Range Prices! 


It’s wartimes. We have got to do unusual things. Se 
1 am kicking the props from under high prices 
on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, Gas Ranges, 
Ranges and Kitchen Kabinets. Let me prove 
that to you! y book and forget high 


| prices! I can save 4 a smashing big 
A Kalamazso 


/ lot of money—if you give me a chance, 
Direct to You 

















Just send me your name and address on a 
post card. Ask for catalog No. 4116 


- Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FIELD SEEDS ‘rrices 


PRICES 
We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our 


ipegial ial, Money-Seving 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Gitiaranteed You should 7 
about our low prices. Write at once and convinced. ths guaranteed equal 

S. as les or money refunded. Don’ ; 








now 


Bveryt 
y double profits on Grass Seed. ur see: 





subject government. test. ave low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, 
pelt, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and. all 
arden Seeds. - Don’t eee, _—_ you write for big 116-page catalog. Free 
and pal low yt Fy ee qL Walle otc Will send free 60-page k on 
) ORCe, ad We can save you money. 
h. A- BERRY SEED O0., 8? Bon oo, Clorinda, Towa § 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


a 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
; duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 29, 1918.) 


Except for the Christmas lesson, the 
lessons of the last quarter of the year 
are from Genesis, and deal with out- 
standing parts of the lives of the He- 
brew patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob and Joseph. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Joseph, these men lived 
simply, tho they were men of wealth, 
living in tents in the midst of their own 
kinfolk. They saw the hand of God in 
everything. They were great men, and 
their greatness has stood the test of 
time. 

The first three lessons of the quar- 
ter deal with the life of Abraham. In 
the two thousand years or more that 
had transpired since God made the 
covenant with Noah that He would not 
send another flood to destroy the hu- 
man race, with the exception of a very 
few families, the human race had for- 
gotten God. It has always been human 
nature, if men were not willing to 
obey God, and felt that He did not ap- 
prove of their lives, to try first to for- 
get Him, and then to try to convince 
themselves that there is no God. Hav- 
ing lost knowledge of and reverence 
for the one true God, man undertakes 
to make a god to suit himself. In 
Babylon, where Abraham dwelt, there 
were three principal gods. In the cen- 
turies since the flood, great civiliza- 
tions rose and fell; and then, as now, 
the greater the wealth the greater the 
corruption, until one by one these civil- 
izations were wiped out by more virile 
races with a purer worship. God was 
not without a witness even then. Tereh 
with his son Abraham and his grand- 
son Lot, moved from Ur in Chaldea 
to Haran, both centers of moon wor- 
ship. Here Abraham received the call 
to separate himself not only from his 
country but from his kindred and from 
his immediate relatives except Lot. 
The motive for his removal evidently 
was to get away from idolatry, to es- 
tablish the one true religion. The 
promise was that he would found a 
nation and be a blessing to humanity, 
and that his-name should be great. So 
Abraham went south to a section in 
the extreme borders of Palestine. (Les- 
son 2.) 

The flocks and herds of both Abra- 
ham and Lot increased until there was 
not room for both. To avoid strife, 
Abraham gives Lot his choice of the 
country. Lot chose the plain of Jor- 
dan, and “pitched his tent toward 
Sodom.” Some years later when the 
land was invaded and Sodom attacked, 
Lot was taken captive. When Abra- 
ham heard of it, he armed his trained 
servants, rescued Lot and his family 
and booty, and brought them back. 
(Lesson 3.) 

Many years afterwards Abraham is 
told that he shall have a son and heir, 
thru whom the promise of a number- 
less posterity shall be fulfilled. Isaac 
is born, and then comes the supreme 
test. Abraham is commanded to offer 
up as a sacrifice his son Isaac, the only 
son of Sarah. He meets the test, but 
is not required to carry out the sacri- 
fice. He had yielded prompt obedi- 
ence, his greatness lying in his convic- 
tion that he was guided by the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe, and that 
God worked thru him. 

The next-five lessons deal with Isaac 
and Rebekah and their sons, Jacob 
and Esau. After the death of Sarah, 
her only son grieved for his mother. 
That the promise of numberless pos- 
terity be fulfilled, he must marry; and 
that he might marry his equal in breed- 
ing and one who believed in Jehovah, 
Abraham sends Eliezer across the 
desert to his own kinsfolks to return 
with a willing bride for Isaac. At the 
end of his journey he meets Rebekah, 
the grand-daughter of Abraham’s 
brother. She gives water to him and 
to the camels, and he gives her a 
bracelet and ring. Eliezer states his 





business, Rebekah consents, and goeg 
back with him across the desert, where 
she becomes the wife of Isaac. (Leg. 
son 4.) 


Twin sons are born to them, Esau aq 
few minutes the older. Esau is a 
hunter, energetic, frank, daring, im- 
pulsive—his father’s favorite. Jacob, 
a quiet man, living in tents, inheriting 
his mother’s guile, is Rebekah’s favor. 
ite son. Coming in tired and hungry 
from hunting, thru guile Jacob gets 
Esau to exchange his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Some twenty years 
afterward, Isaac is taken sick, and 
asks for Esau to get some venison and 
cook for him his favorite pottage, that 
he used to make for him when a boy, 
Rebekah overhears, tells Jacob to kill 
and dress two of the best kids he can 
find, and proposes that he disguise 
himself in Esau’s best suit, and put 
soft goat hair on his neck and wrists. 
She cooks the pottage, and, thus dis- 
guised, Jacob goes in to his father. Hig 
voice is not quite natural, and Isaae 
is suspicious, but three times, in an- 
swer to his question as to who he ig, 
Jacob answers that he is Esau. Isaac 
asks that he may feel him, which he 
does, and after Jacob has, for the third 
time, told him he is Esau, the old 
father gives him the blessing of the 
oldest son, and Jacob goes out. Then 
Esau comes in and claims a blessing 
from his father. Then Isaac realizes 
what has been done and is distressed, 
but gives Esau also a blessing. (Les- 
sons 5 and 6.) 

We do not wonder that Esau hated 
Jacob and determined to be avenged. 
Rebekah learned of the determination 
of Esau ‘to kill Jacob, as soon as his 
father was decently buried. She had 
complained to Isaac that life would 
be a vale of tears if Jacob, like Esau, 
should marry into a Hittite family, and 
asks that he send him to the ancestral 
home ®0 marry one of her own nieces. 
Isaac agreed to this. Fearing to wait 
until his father’s death, Jacob starts 
for Haran. As he sleeps out in the 
open the first night, homesick and 
heartsick, he dreams of a ladder reach- 
ing to heaven, with angels ascending 
and descending on it; and the Lord 
appears to him in a dream and gives 
him the old Abrahamic blessing. In 
the morning, recognizing ‘that the place 
is holy, he sets up his stone pillow for 
an altar, and dedicates it to the Lord, 
making a vow that when he returns to 
his father’s house he will erect a per- 
manent altar and give one-tenth of his 
property to the service of Jehovah. 
This vow he kept, after being remind- 
ed of it a second time. (Lesson 7.) 

Twenty years have passed, and in 
the meantime Jacob has felt the heavy 
hand of retribution, being woefully de- 
ceived by his father-in-law, being giv- 
en Leah in marriage at the end of 
seven years of service instead of the 
beloved Rachel, and then serving sev- 
en years more for her. His prosperity 
in stock breeding makes life with La- 
ban no longer safe, and, true to his 
crafty and timid nature, Jacob slips 
away with all that is his own. Laban 
follows them and demands his house- 
hold gods, which it appears that Rachel 
has stolen; and then the two men part 
with a treaty of peace Jacob now 
finds himself at the absolute mercy 
of Esau, with the old score unsettled. 
In his trouble, he steks the Lord, and 
is reassured by the angels of God. He 
sends messengers to sue for peace, and 


they return with the message that 
Esau is coming with four hundred 
men. Jacob then prays for help, plead- 


ing God’s promise to Abraham and to 
himself. Then he sends forward drove 
after drove of live stock, the master 
of each drove being instructed to say 
that it is a present from Jacob to his 
brother Esau, and that he is on his 

way to meet him. Having made all the 
preparation he can, he again turns t0 
God and prays for deliverance, a0 
prevails. He then meets BWsau and 
they are teconciled, but each goes his 
way again. (Lesson 8.) 

Lessons 9, 10 and 11 tell about Jo- 
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seph. Joseph and his younger brother, 
Benjamin, are the youngest sons of 
Jacob, and they are thé only children 
of his favorite wife, Rachel. The older 
gopns seem to have been a bad lot, and 
Jacob keeps Joseph at home with him. 
The favoritism shown by their father 
arouses the jealousy of the others, and 
Joseph’s interpretation of some dreams 
he has makes matters worse, and they 
decide to get rid of him. Jacob sends 
Joseph out to see if all is well with his 
brothers and the flocks they are tend- 


ing. When they see him coming, wear- . 


ing the princely coat of many colors 
which his father has given him, it is 
proposed to kill him and say that some 
evil beast has devoured him. Reuben 
objects to this, and Joseph is cast into 
an empty pit, while Reuben goes away 
to work out some plan to rescue him 
and return him to his father. While 
he is gone, Judah proposes that they 
sell him as a Slave to a band of Mid- 
ianite merchants who are approaching 
on their way to Egypt with merchan- 
dise. This they do, and Joseph is car- 
ried away into Egypt. To deceive 
their father, the brothers dip Joseph’s 
coat in the blood of a kid and send it 
to Jacob. He recognizes the coat as 
Joseph’s, is distracted with grief, and 
refuses to be comforted. 


In Egypt Joseph has made the best 
of his peculiarly hard condition, and 
kept a firm grip on the faith of his 
fathers. His purchaser, Potiphar, saw 
that there was something extraordi- 
nary about him, and gave him an op- 
portunity. Im a few years he was the 
trusted master of the household. He 
was lied about by Potiphar’s wife and 
put in prison for an offense of which, 
he was not guilty, but there won the 
favor of the keeper of the prison and 
of his fellow-prisoners. Later Pharaoh, 
the king, had a remarkable dream, one 
which his diviners could not interpret 
satisfactorily. The chief of the butlers, 
whose dream Joseph had interpreted 
while both were in prison, suggested 
that the king send for the young He- 
brew who had interpreted truly the 
dreams of himself and the chief baker. 
Joseph is sent for. Giving God the 
credit for interpreting the dream, Jo- 
seph tells the king that first seven 
years of plentiful crops are to come, 
and that these are to be followed by 
seven years of famine. He tells him 
what to do to provide against the years 
of famine, and suggests that he pick 
out a wise man and set him over the 
land of Egypt to oversee this work. 
Recognizing the fact that God is very 
evidently with Joseph, Pharaoh makes 
Joseph second only to himself in the 
kingdom. This is followed by his mar- 
riage to a daughter of a priest of On, 
the highest aristocracy there. Joseph 
farries on the work of storing up the 
surplus grain against the years of 
famine. (Lesson 10.) 

The drouth has extended into Pales- 
tine, Jacob, now an old man, has be- 
lieved all along that Joseph is dead, 
and that his youngest son, Benjamin, 
is all that is left to him of his beloved 
Rachel. When their own resources are 
exhausted, he sends his sons down to 
Egypt to buy grain, but keeps Benja- 
min at home. Naturally, they must go 
to Joseph as steward of the realm, and 
when from his questions he learns who 
they are, to get his brother Benjamin 
down there, he pretends to think they 


’ are spies, and sends them back home, 


keeping Simeon as a hostage until they 
shall return, bringing Benjamin. When 
they get home they persuade Jacob to 
let Benjamin go with them. Then they 
Teturn to Egypt and are invited to dine 
With Joseph at the. palace. After this, 
they start back, loaded with food. By 
4 trick, Joseph convicts them of dis- 

nesty and ingratitude, and they go 
deck to the city to defend Benjamin 
and share his punishment. Joseph tells 
them who he is, and sends them home 
ttier their father, with ample provi- 

en for the return journey. They tell 
their father the wonderful story, and 
sive him Joseph’s message. Jacob, 


With all his sons and their entire 





households, with their cattle and all 
their goods, went down into Egypt, 
where they were given land, and where 
the tribe dwelt for at least two hun- 
dred years and prospered greatly. Ac- 
cording to a promise made by Joseph, 
Jacob is taken back and buried in the 
old family burial place. (Lesson 11.) 

Lesson 12 is the Christmas lesson, 
giving the account of the birth of Jesus 
as told by Luke. Mary had been told 
by the angel that by the power of the 
Holy Ghost she was to be the mother 
of a child who was to be called Jesus, 
and that he was the Son of God; also 
that her cousin Elizabeth was to have 
a son in her old age. Mary went to the 
home of Elizabeth and stayed there 
three months, returning home about 
the time that John was born. Later on 
Joseph and Mary went up to Bethle- 
hem, his ancestral home, to register 
for the census which had been ordered 
by Caesar Augustus. The little town 
was crowded full, and they were com- 
pelled to find shelter in a stable. Here 
the Christ was born. His birth was 
announced to the shepherds watching 
their flocks by night. The angels 
quieted their fears, and when the heav- 
enly host had finished ‘their song, the 
shepherds went into the town and found 
the Babe lying in a manger. After 
telling what the angel had said to 
them of the birth of the Savior that 
day in the city of David, they returned 
to their flocks, praising God. 


The Difference in Meals 


The crude way of describing a sat- 
isfactory meal used to be expressed 
with: “It sticks to the ribs.” We all 
know the difference in meals. One 
meal fills one up, but in a short time 
he is again hungry. Another meal not 
only fills one up at the time, but it 
stays hunger until the next meal. This 
is due in great part to the balancing 
of the meal, but not altogether. No 
matter how well ‘balanced a meal may 
be, if it is not palatable to the appe- 
tite of the eater, there will be a sense 
of hunger. One person who is fond 
of corn bread and milk may say: “I 
had the best lunch today I’ve had in 
weeks—corn bread and milk. I didn’t 
get hungry for hours.” Another who 
has eaten the same amount, but who 
does not like corn bread and milk, may 
as truthfully say: “I’m nearly starved. 
1 didn’t have a thing for lunch but 
corn bread and milk. I had to make 
myself swallow it, but I’ve been hun- 
gry all afternoon.” 

Whether or not one is satisfied with 
the food set before him depends on 
how he was brought up—the food he 
ate at the home table; and the tone of 
the stomach also has much to do with 
it. How quickly a bit of dirt in the 
food will turn one against the article 
“T don’t like onions,” a small girl said, 
“they make a curl in my stomach.” 
The same kind of a “curl in the sto- 
mach” comes when food which is not 
liked forms the meal. It may be per- 
fectly balanced and highly nutritious, 
but it is not satisfying. 

Our meals must be satisfying if they 
are to “stick to the ribs.” The house- 
keeper has, as the boys say, “some 
task,” if she gets the wherewithal for 
the meal, cooks it the way the family 
likes, and gets it properly balanced. 
Our appetites are not natural enough 
to let them be the guide. We can’t 
just give the family what they like; 
we must coax them into liking what 
they need. The American woman can 
doit. She must read and study as well 
as to mix and bake; fortunately, Uncle 
Sam has issued enough reading matter 
to keep her posted. The indirect bene- 
fit of this is that she gains confidence 
in her own methods as well as learning 
new methods. 
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The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use 


Buy Your Saw Like 
The Carpenter Does 


There is no reason in the world why the farm tool kit 
should not be just as good as the carpenter’s. 

There is a big difference between a good saw and a poor one 
and there is a big difference in the sort of work they turn out. 

The difference in saws doesn't show on the outside—it shows in 
the way they work. 

If you buy your saw the same way the carpenter does, it will do 
the work as well as the carpenter's saw. 

Buy it by name—Disston. That isall you need tc know. Quality 
does show on the outside of a DisstonSaw. It is stamped on the blade 
and it 1s spelled tikethis—‘‘Disston.’’ Look for it. It is your guarantee. 

Send for our bookiet, ** Diseton Saws and Tools for the Farm*’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
Canadian Works : Toronto, Canada 
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Chase Plush Robes will outwear—many times over—other woven fabric robes 


BEAUTIFUL—DURABLE— WARM 


Famous since 1867, Chase Robes were never so praiseworthy” and beautiful. 
Unique, wonderful patterns in fast colors— heavy watm robes and Juxurious. 
limousine robes — all made of the choicest animal hair — sanitary — clean. 
** Make a Warm Friend by Presenting a Chase Robe.’” 
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The Cushman Does More Because— 

It gives yuu both portable Light and portable Power in one plant, in the 
most compact, efficient and convenient form ever devised. 

There is less vibration with a belted outfit like the Cushman, and conse- 
quently less adjustments, repairs and service are required. 

Every part is get-at-able. It is not necessary to “tear down” the plant to 
correct any trouble. 

The same engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All-Purpose Engine—may be used 
for work all over the farm, or be attached to grain binder, potato digger, or 
other machines. Other machinery may be run from clutch pulley of engine at 





or child. 





The Cushman 
Self-Starter 


permits the Cushman plant to be 
started and operated by a woman 
Only starter that auto- 
matically releases engine compres- 
sion, chokes carburetor and turns 
on and off oil. Engine started from 
switchboard, by pushing a button. 








same time batteries are being charged by belt 
over fiy-wheel. 


It is the most flexible outfit. 


Clear, Steady Lights 


Cushman Steady Power gives clear, steady lights. 
This is very important, for engine vibration da 
generator and storage batteries, and soon causes 
trouble. Cushman “ngines are very satisfactory for ° 
electric lighting oucfits, because they run so steadily 
and quietly. Plant comes fully charged and ready to 
run. Storage batteries in conn 
requirements of every farm. Send for Catalog No. 52. 
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CHAPTER 1—GOING “IN”. 


HE midnight sun had set, but in a 
crotch between two snow-peaks 
it had kindled a vast caldron from 

which rose a mist of jewels, garnet 
and turquoise, topaz and amethyst and 
opal, all swimming in a sea of molten 
gold. The glow of it still clung to the 
face of the broad Yukon, as a flush 
does to the soft, wrinkled cheek of a 
girl just roused from deep sleep. 

Except for a faint murkiness in the 
air it was still day. There was light 
enough for the four men playing pino- 
chle on the upper deck, tho the women 
of their party, gossiping in chairs 
grouped near at hand, had at last put 
aside their embroidery. The girl who 
sat by herself at a little distance held 
a magazine still open on her lap. If 
she were not reading, her attitude 
suggested it was less because of the 
dusk than that she had surrendered 
herself to the spell of the mysterious 
beauty which for this hour at least 
had transfigured the North to a land 
all light and atmosphere and color. 

Gordon Elliott had taken the boat 
at Pierre’s Portage, fifty miles far- 
ther down the river. He had come 
direct from the creeks, and his im- 
pressions of the motley pioneer life at 
the gold-diggings were so vivid that 
he had found an isolated corner of the 
deck where he could scribble them in 
a notebook while still fresh. 


But he had not been too busy to see 
that the girl in the wicker chair was 
as much of an outsider as he was. 
Plainly this was her first trip in. Gor- 
don was a stranger in the Yukon coun- 
try, one not likely to be over-welcome 
when it became known what his mis- 
sion was. It may have been because 
he was out of the picture himself that 
he resented a little the exclusion of the 
young woman with the magazine. Cer- 
tainly she herself gave no evidence of 
feeling about it. Her long-lashed eyes 
looked dreamily across the river to the 
glowing hills beyond. Not once did 
they turn with any show of interest 
to the lively party under the awning. 

From where he was leaning against 
the deck-house Elliot could see only a 
fine, chiseled profile shading into a 
mass of crisp, black hair, but some 
quality in the detachment of her per- 
sonality stimulated gently his imag- 
ination. He wondered who she could 
be. His work had taken him to fron- 
tier camps before, but he could not 
place her as a type. The best he could 
do was to guess that she might be the 
daughter of some territorial official on 
her way in to join him. 

A short, thick-set man who had rid- 
den down on the stage with Elliot to 
Pierre’s Portage drifted along the deck 
toward him. He wore the careless 
garb of a mining man in a country 
which looks first to comfort. 

“Bound for Kusiak?” he asked, by 
way of opening conversation. 

“Yes,” answered Gordon. 

The miner nodded toward the group 
under the awning. “That bunch lives 
at Kusiak. They’ve got on at differ- 
ent places the last two or three days 
except Selfridge and his wife, they’ve 
been cut. Guess you can tell that from 
hearing her talk—the litthe woman in 
red with the snappy black eyes. She’s 
spillin’ over with talk about the styles 
in New York and the cabarets and the 
new shows. That pot-bellied little fel- 
low in the checked suit is Selfridge. 
He is Colby Macdonald’s man Friday.” 

Elliot took in with a quickened in- 
terest the group bound for Kusiak. He 
had noticed that they monopolized 
as a matter of course the best places 
on the deck and in the dining-room. 
They were civil enough to outsiders, 
but their manner had the unconscious 
selfishness that often regulates social 
activities. It excluded from their gay- 
ety everybody that did not belong to 
the proper set. 

“That sort of thing gets my goat,” 
the miner went on, sourly. “Those 
women over there have elected them- 
selves Society with a capital ‘S’. They 
put on all the airs the Four Hundred 
do in New York. And who are they 





anyhow? Wives to a bunch of graft. 
ing politicians mostly.” ; 

From the casual talk that had float. 
ed to him, with its many little ally. 
sions punctuating the jolly give-apg. 
take of their repartee, Elliot Suessed 
that their lives had the same back. 
ground of tennis, dinners, hops, offi. 
cial gossif, and business. They ey. 
dently knew one another with the int 
macy that comes only to the segmen; 
of a small community shut off largely 
from the world and forced into cioge 
social relations. No doubt they hag 
loaned each other money occasionally 
stood by in trouble, and gossiped back 
and forth about their shortcomings 
and family skeletons even as society 
on the outside does. 

“That’s the way of the world, isn’t 
it? Our civilization is built on the 
group system,” suggested Elliot. 

“Maybe so,” grumbled the miner, 
“But I hate to see Alaska come to it, 
Me—I saw this country first in '97~— 
packed an outfit in over the Pass, 
Every man stood on his own hind legs 
then. He got there if he was strong— 
mebbe; he bogged down on the trail 
good and plenty if he was weak. We 
didn’t have any of the artificial stuff 
then. A man had to have grit to stand 
the gaff.” 

“IT suppose it was a wild country, 
Mr. Strong?” 

The little miner’s eyes gleamed, 
“Best country in the world. We didn't 
stand for anything that wasn’t on the 
level. It was a poor man’s country— 
wages fifteen dollars a day, and plenty 
of work. Everybody had a chance, 
Anybody could stake a claim and gam- 
ble on his luck. Now the big corpo- 
rations have slipped in and grabbed 
the best. It ain’t a prospectorés propo- 
sition any more, Instead of faro banks 
we've got savings banks. The wide- 
open dance hall has quit business in 
favor of moving pictures. And, as I 
said before, we’ve got ‘society’.” 

“All frontier countries have to come 
to it.” 

“Humph! In the days I’m telling 
you about that crowd there couldn't '@ 
hustled enough meat to give ‘em three 
meals. Parasites, that’s what they 
are! They’re living off that bunch of 
roughnecks down there and folks like 
em.” 

With a wave of his hard Strong 
pointed to a group of miners who had 
boarded the boat with them at Pierre's 
Portage. There were about a dozen of 
the men, heavy-set foreigners. They 
had been drinking, and were in a 8ul- 
len humor. Elliot gathered from theif 
talk that they had lost their jobs be 
cause they had tried to organize an in- 
cipient strike in the Frozen Gulch dis- 
trict. 

“Roughnecks and _ booze-fighters— 
that’s all they are. But they earn their 
way. Not that I blame Macdonald for 
firing them, mind you,” continued the 
miner. 

“Were they working 
ald?” asked Elliot. 

“Yes. His superintendent up there 
was too soft. These here Swedes got 
gay. Mac hit the trail for Frozen 
Julch. He hammered his big fist into 
the bread-basket of the ringleader and 
said, ‘Git!’ That fellow’s running yet, 
l’ll bet. Then Mac called the men to 
gether and read the riot act to them. 
He fired this bunch on the boat, and 
was out of the camp before you could 
bat an eye. It was the cleanest hurry 
up job I ever did see.” 

“From what I’ve heard about him, 
he must be a remarkable man.” 

“He’s the biggest man in Alaska 
bar none.” 

This was a subject that interested 
Jordon Elliot very much. Colby Mac 
donald and his activities had prought 
him to the country. 

“Do you mean _ personally—or be 
cause he represents the big corporé 
tions?” 

“Both. 
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but I’ve got to give it to him that 
he's ‘all there without leaning on any- 

“yp ve heard that he’s a domineering 
man—rides rough-shod over others. Is 
that right, Mr. Strong?” 

“He's a bear for getting his own 

yay,” grinned the little miner. “If you 
won't get out of his road, he peels your 
pide off and hangs it up to dry. But I 
can’t help liking him. He’s big every 
yay you take him. He’ll stand the 
acid, Mae will.” 

“No you mean that he’s square— 
honest ?” 

“You've said two things, my young 
friend,” answered Strong, dryly. “He’s 
guare. If he tells you anything, don’t 
worry because he ain’t put down his 
Joon Hancock before a notary. He'll 
ge it thru to a finish—to a fighting 
finish if he has to. Don’t waste any 
time looking for fat or yellow streaks 
in Mac—they ain’t there. Nobody ever 
heard him squeal yet, and what’s more 
nobody ever will.” 

“No wonder men like him.” 

“But when you say honest—hell, no. 
Not the way you define honesty down 
inthe states. He’s a grabber, Mac is. 
Better not leave anything valuable 
gound unless you’ve got it spiked to 
the floor. He takes what he wants.” 

“What does he look like?” asked 
Gordon. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Strong hesi- 
teted, while he searched for words to 
show the picture in his mind. “Big as 
ahouse—steps out like a buck in the 
spring—blue “gray eyes that bore right 
thru you. 

“How old ?”’ 

y “Search me. You never think of age 
when you’re looking at him. Forty-five, 
imebbe—or fifty—I don’t know.” 

“Married?” 

, ‘No-o.” Hanford Strong nodded in 
the direction of the Kusiak circle. 
‘They say he’s going to marry Mrs. 
Mallory. She’s the one with the red 
hair.” 

It struck young Elliot that the miner 
vas dismissing Mrs. Mallory in too 
tavalier a fashion. ;She was the sort 
o woman at whom men look twice, 
ad then continue to look while she 
appears magnificently unaware of it. 
Her hair was not red, but of a lustroas 
bronze, amazingly abundant, and 
dressed in waves with the careful sFill 
wt acoiffeur. Half-shut, smouldering 
eyes had met liis for an instant at din- 
Mr across the table, and had told him 
the was a woman subtle ard complex. 
Slightest shades of meaning she could 
convey with a lift of the eyebrow or an 
intonation of the musical voice. If she 
was already fencing with the encroach- 
ing years there was little evidence of it 
lu her opulent good looks. She had 
manifestly specialized in graceful idle- 
tess, and was prepared to meet with 
perb confidence the competition of 

tantes. The elusive shadow of 
lst illusions, of knowledge born of 
perience, was the only betrayal of 
Vanished youth in her equipment. 


CHAPTER 2—ENTER, A MAN. 


The whistle of the Hannah blew for 
the Tatlah Cache landing while Strong 
and Elliot were talking. Wally Self- 
tidge had just bid three hundged and 
seventy and found no help in the 

idow.” He pushed toward each of 
the other players one red chip and 
Wo white ones. 

“Can't make it,” he announced. “I 
Meded a jack of clubs.” 

@ men counted their chips and 
“ttled up in time to reach the deck 
til just as the gang-plank was thrown 
®t to the wharf. The crew transferred 
‘the landing a pouch of mail, half a 
‘® of sacked potatoes, some mining 
Mchinery, and several boxes contain- 
hg provisions and dry goods. 

Man came to the end of the wharf 
“trying a suitcase. He was well-set, 

ick in the chest, and broad-shoul- 
he He came up the gang-plank 
the strong, firm tread of a man 
hog prime. Looking down from 

ve, Gordon Elliot guessed him to 
*in the early thirties. 





Mrs. Mallory was the first to recog- 
nize him, which she did with a drawl- 
ing little shout of welcome. “Oh you, 
Mr. Man. I knew you first. I speak 
for you,” she cried. 


The man on the gang-plank looked 
up, smiled, and lifted to her his broad, 
gray hat in a wave of greeting. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Mallory? Glad 
to see you.” 

The miners from Frozen Gulch were 
grouped together on the lower deck. 
At sight of the man with the suitcase 
a sullen murmur arose among them. 
Those in the rear pushed forward and 
closed the lane leading to the cabins. 
One of the miners was flung roughly 
against the new passenger. With a 
wide, powerful sweep of his arm, the 
man who had just come aboard hurled 
the miner back among his companions. 

“Gang-way!” he said, brusquely, and 
as he strode forward did not even 
glance in the direction of the angry 
men pressing toward him. 

“Here. Keep back there, you fel- 
lows. None of that rough stuff goes,” 
ordered the mate, sharply. 

The big Cornishman who had been 
tossed aside crouched for a spring. He 
launched himself -forward with the 
awkward force of a bear. The suitcase 
described a whirling are of a circle 
with the arm of its owner as the radf- 
us. The bag and the head of the miner 
came into swift impact. Like a bullock 
which has been pole-axed, the man 
went to the floor. He turned over 
with a groan and lay still. 

The new passenger looked across 
the huge, sprawling body at the group 
of miners facing him. They glared in 
savage hate. All they needed was a 
leader to send them driving at him 
with the force of an avalanche. The 
man at whom they raged did not give 
an inch. He leaned forward slightly, 
his weight resting on the balls of his 
feet, alert to the finger-tips. But in 
his eyes a grim little smile of derisive 
amusement rested. 

“Next!” he taunted. 

Then the mate got busy. He hustled 
his stevedores forward in front of the 
miners and shook his fist in their 
faces as he stormed up and down. If 
they wanted trouble, it was waiting 
for ’em, he swore in apoplectic fury. 
The Hannah was a river boat, and not 
a dive for wharf rats. No bunch of 
roughnecks could come aboard a boat 
where he was mate and start anything. 
They could not assault any passengers 
of his and make it stick. 

The man with the suitcase did not 
wait to hear out his tirade. He fol- 
lowed the purser to his stateroom, 
dropped his baggage beside the berth, 
and joined «the Kusiak group on the 
upper deck. 

They greeted him eagerly, a little ef- 
fusively, as if they were anxious to 
prove themselves on good terms with 
him. The deference they paid and his 
assured acceptance of it showed him 
to be a man of importance. But apart 
from other considerations, he domi- 
nated by mental and physical virility 
the circle of which he instantly be- 
came the center. Only Mrs. Mallory 
held her own, and even she showed a 
quickened interest. Her indolent, half- 
disdainful manner sheathed a_ soft 
sensuousness that held the provoca- 
tion of sex-appeal. 

“What was the matter?” asked Self- 
ridge. “How did the trouble start?” 

The big man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt didn’t start. Some of the outfit 
thought they were looking for a row. 
but they balked on the job when Tre- 
lawnye got his.” Turning to Mrs. Mal- 
lory, he changed the subject abruptly. 
“Did you have a good time down the 
river?” 

Gordon, as he watched from a little 
distance, corrected earlier impres- 
sions. This man had passed the thir- 
ties. Salt and pepper sprinkled the 
temples of his strong, lean head. He 
had the thick neck and solid trunk of 
middle life, but he carried himself so 
superbly that his whole bearing denied 
that years could touch his splendid 
physique. The suit he wore was a 
wrinkled corduroy, with trouser legs 
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ECORDS made by over 150,000 
practical farmers buying over 
$10,000,000 worth of Fairbanks. 


Morse “Z” Farm Engines have never 
been equaled in Engine history. 


Demand, as they did: 


. Fairbanks-Morse Quality. 
. Economy in first and fuel cost, ) 
and low upkeep. 
. Simplicity and Staunch Durability. 
. Light-weight, Substantial, Fool-proof, 
. Gun-barrel Cylinder Bore, 
. Leak-proof Compression. 
. Complete with Built-in Magneto. 
. More than Rated Power, 
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service right where you live, 


The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes 
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uses gasoline only. 
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To get best results from stock raising, proper watering is more essential than 

eed. A pure, clean supply, at the right temperature, should always be avail- 
able winter or summer. 
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ve them is wasted because it cannot be properly assimilated. The tissue of a hog's body 

s 65% water, and he must have pleaty of good water to fatten right. Stop wasting feed 
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Non-Freezable 
Scene on Borden's Stock Farm,| 
A necessity for successful stock Buffalo Lake, Minn. 

faising. Keeps water clean, sanitary, 
end at the right temperature in summer, 
and in 40 degrees below zero weather. 
Alwaysaccessible. Saves timeand labor. 
Automatic feed. The ‘‘all-year- 
round’’ waterer. At your dealer's—if 
not, order direct. Shipped ready to use, 
Get our money-back guarantee and 
full particulars, 
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thrust into high-laced boots. An out- 
door tan had been painted upon his 
face and neck, from the point where 
the soft flannel shirt fell away to 
show the fine slope of the throat-line 
to the shoulders. 

Strong-had stepped to the wharf to 
talk with an old acquaintance, but 
when .the boat threw out a warning 
signal he made a hurried good-bye and 
came on‘board. He rejoined Elliot. 

“Well, what d’you think of him? 
Was I right?” 

The young man had already guessed 
who this‘ imperious stranger was. “I 
never saw anybody get away with a 
hard job-as easily as he did that one. 
You could see with half an eye that 
those fellows meant fight. They were 
all primed for it—and he bluffed them 
out.” 

“Bluffed them—huh! If that’s what 
you call bluffing. I was where I could 
see just what happened. Colby Mac- 
donald wasn’t even looking at Tre- 
lawney, but you bet he saw him start. 
That suitcase traveled like a streak of 


light. You'd ‘a’ thought it weighed 
about two pounds. That ain’t all, 
either. Mac used his brains. Guess 


what was in that grip.” 

“The usual things, I suppose.” 

“You’ve got another guess—packed 
in among his socks and underwear was 
about twenty pounds of ore samples. 
The purser told me. It was that quartz 
that put Trelawney to sleep so thoro 
that he’d just begun to wake up when 
I passed a minute ago.” 

The young man turned his eyes upon 
the big Canadian Scotchman again. He 
was talking with Mrs. Mallory, who 
was leaning back luxuriously in a 
steamer chair she had brought aboard 
at St. Michael's. It would have been 
hard to conceive a contrast greater 
than the one between this pampered 
heiress of the ages and the modern 
business berserk who looked down in- 
to her mocking eyes. He was the em- 
bodiment of the dominant male—effi- 
cient to the last inch of his straight 
six feet. What he wanted he had al- 
ways taken, by the sheer strength that 
was in him. Back of her smiling inso- 
lence lay a silken force to match his 
own. She, too, had taken what she 
wanted from life, but she had won it 
by indirection. Manifestly, she was of 
those women who conceive that charm 
and beauty are tools to bend men to 
their wills. Was it the very width of 
the guif between them that made the 


appeal of the clash in the sex duel 
upon which they had engaged? ‘ 
The dusky young woman with the 


magazine was the first of those on the 
upper deck to retire for the night. She 
flitted so quietly that Gordon did not 
notice until she had gone. Mrs. Self- 
ridge and her friends disappeared with 
their men folks, calling gay good- 
nights to one another as they left. 


Macdonald and Mrs. Mallory still 
talked. After a time she, too, van- 
ished. 


The big promoter leaned against the 
deck rail, where he was joined by Self- 
ridge. For a tong time they talked in 
low voices. The little man had the 
most to say. His chief listened, but 
occasionally interrupted to ask a sharp 
and incisive question. 

Elliot, sitting farther forward with 
Strong, judged that Selfridge was 
making a report of his trip. Once he 
caught a fragment of their talk, enough 
to confirm this impression. 

“Did Winton tell you that himself?” 
demanded the Scotchman. 

The answer of his employe came in 
a murmur so low that the words were 
slost. But*the name used told Gordon a 
good deal. The commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington 
signed his letters Harold B. Winton. 

Strong+tossed the stub of his cigar- 
ette overboard and nodded good-night. 
A glance at his watch told Elliot that 
it was past two o’clock. He rose, 
stretched, and sauntered back to his 
stateroom. 

The young man had just taken off 
his coat when there came the hurried 
rush of trampling feet upon the hurri- 
cane deck above. Almost instantly he 
heard a cry of alarm. Low voices, 
quick with suppressed excitement, 
drifted back to him. He could hear the 
























Most efficient 
shelling principle 
Coiled springs instead of ordinary 
flat springs give greater flexibility 
to the fingers that hold the ears up 
against the shelling discs. Smallest 
ears are held firmly until shelled 
clean. Largest ears go through 

without mashing or choking. 


Cleaner Shelling 


and Cleaner Corn. 


Shells clean wet or dry. No springs 
breaking in zero weather. The Apple- & 
ton does not attempt the impossible, 
to fan out trash after it has passed 
through the screen, but prevents it 
from going through. 


Free Booklet 


describes three sizes, three atyles, ¢ 
mounted on wheels or unmounted, 
with or without cob stacker, sacker, 
wagon elevator and extension 
feeder. Write today. 

APPLETON MFG. CO. 
1032 Fargo St., Batavia, LIL 
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Don’t allow the weather to ruin an 
advertised sale. The use of a tent 
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Ga 
shuffling of footsteps and the sound 


Someone lifted a frightened shout. 
“Help! Help!” The call had come, 
he thought, from Selfridge. 

Gordon flung open the door of his 
room, raced along the deck, and took 
the stairs three at a time. A huddle of 
men swayed and shifted heavily in 
front of him. So close was the pack 
that the motion resembled the writh- 
ing of some prehistoric monster rather 
than the movements of individual hu- 
man beings. In that half-light tossing 
arms and legs looked like tentacles 
flung out in agony by the mammoth 
reptile. Its progress was jerky and 
convulsive, sometimes tortuous, but it 
traveled slowly toward the rail as if 
by the impulsion of an _ irresistible 
pressure, 

Even as he ran toward the mass, 
Elliot noticed that the only sounds 
were grunts, stertorous breathings, and 
the scraping of feet. The attackers 
wanted no publicity. The attacked 
was too busy to waste breath in futile 
cries. He was fighting for his life with 
all the stark energy nature and his an- 
cestors had given him. 

Two men, separated from the crowd, 
lay on the deck farther aft. One was 
on top of the other, his fingers clutch- 
ing the gullet of his helpless opponent. 
The agony of the man underneath 
found expression only in the drumming 
heels that beat a ‘tattoo on the floor. 
The spasmodic feet were shod in Ox- 
ford tans of an ultra-fashionable cut. 
No doubt the owner of the smart foot- 
wear had been pulled down as he was 
escaping to shout the alarm. 

The runner hurdled the two in his 
stride and plunged straight at the 
struggling tangle. He caught one man 
by the shoulders from behind and flung 
him back. He struck hard, smashing 
blows as he fought his way to the 
heart of the melee. Heavy-fisted min- 
ers with corded muscles landed upon 
his face and head and neck. The 
strange excitement of the battle lust 
surged thru his veins. He did not care 
a straw for the odds. 

The sudden attack of FElliot had 
opened the pack. The man battling 
against a dozen was Colby Macdonald. 
The very number of his foes had saved 
him so far from being rushed over- 
‘board or trampled down. In their de- 
sire to get at him they hindered each 
other, struck ‘blows that found the 
wrong mark. His coat and shirt were 
in rags. He was bruised and battered 
and bleeding from the chest up. But 
he was still slugging hard. 

They had him pressed to the rail. 
A huge miner, head down, had his 
arms around the waist of the Scotch- 
man and was trying to throw him -over- 
board. Macdonald lashed out and land- 
ed flush upon the cheek of a man at- 
tempting to brain him with a billet of 
wood. He hammered home a short- 
arm jolt against the ear of the giant 
who was giving him the bear grip. 

The big miner grunted, buf hung on 
like a football tackler. With a jerk, fie 
raised Macdonald from the floor just 
as three or four others rushed him 
again. The rail gave way, splintered 
like kindling wood. The Scotchman 
and the man at grips with him went 
over the side together. 

Clear and loud rang the voice of El- 
liot: “Man overboard!” 

The wheelsman had known for some 
minutes that there was trouble afoot. 
He signaled to the engine room to re- 
verse, and blew short, sharp shrieks 
of warning. Already deckhands and 
officers, scantily clad, were appearing 
from fore and aft. 

“Men overboard—two of ’em!” ex- 
plained Elliot, in a shout from the 
boat which he was trying to lower. 

The first mate and another man ran 
to help him. The three of them low- 
ered and manned the boat. Gordon sat 
in the bow and gave direetions, while 
the other two put their backs to the 
stroke. Quite casually Elliot noticed 
that the man in the waist had a purple 
bruise on his left cheek-bone. The 


—. | young man himself had put it there not 


Pounder Harrows Do 


three minutes since. 

Across the water came a ¢all for 
help. “I’m sinking—hurry!” 

The other man in the river was a 
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Keeps -Your: Motor-Youn 
(A weight for Every Car) 
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FRENCH AUTO OIL DEALERS 


Auto OF Eom Weight gives d-resisting qualities of Your met vomobaling 
FRENCH AUTO OIL MAINTAINS ITS PERFECT FLUID 

CONSISTENCY AT 5 BELOW ZERO 
| When cold Ty cand all ordinary oils, ““Z’” weight keeps 


film over every bearing sur- 
aiding your engine to start 
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Hog Food 


Quit Giving Them Icy Water 


You would not burn good corn in your fur- 
nace, but you are burning up corn in your 


i begs, when you 


them drink chilled icy water, which 
should 


“am makes them eat 257 more feed than 
a Cold, icy —_ — their growth --and they doa't 


ones waterers for practical hog raisers. 
inside tank. All he host team Ge poweriel Dames Giesctly ender enugh beeps the 


IDEAL from freezi 


these is less surface to freeze. IDEALS are more san- 


itary. Hoge cannot put their feet in drinking gougb and foul the water. 


Built of heavy galvanized iron. Nothing 
to rot or rust. Water feeds to drinking 
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—— 
Ask your Guise to show you the IDEAL, che whterer with the 


“NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
106 $.E, Sth $t., DES MOINES, (OWA 















Don't Waste Grain;but Save it and Produce more Meat, 
Butter and M 
your stock with coal, wood or cobs witha 


cow BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; 
iam ©6remnoved without ‘cturbing fire; keeps ine 
4 ys f wr itself in 2 months 
Absolutely Safe; fomes Seif-Sinking; can be used in 
{ Wood, Steel_or Concrete 

prostion, aoe — ak Tank Heater manufactured. 





ic ‘by warming the drinking water for 


rongest draft; 


Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 
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jealare. We , ee save you 
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A. &. GERRY SEED CO., Box 904 CLARINDA, am | 





AT WHOLESALE 
We save you money, 

Buynow before ad 

Crop short. We on 
higher =. and 


prices, We sopecia of Sony bind until you see 





, samples 1 ' 
A. A BERRY SEED CO. Box 108 cL aR 
















As Nearly Perfect. 
‘TOWA- 
SHIE As You Can Procure 
[BRAND | MOIR Up pn fea 
SEEDS = Digest quakes. Samples end ean 
a of information free, 
tal 1OWA SEED CO, 
PROTECT YOUR FIE! D< ite 30 Dos Moines, lowa 
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NEVERSLIP 


Red Tip Calks 


nsure 
STRONG EVEN 
PULLING 


ON ICY ROADS 
No farmer can afford to risk 
losing a valuable horse thru 
falls on fey roads wheneafety 1s so 
cheap and conventent. 
Med Tip Caiks ineure safety 
to the horse and cemfort to the 
driver. 





Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


Don’t send a penny. Just send your name and say: 
® Lachnite mounted in a eolid gold ring on 10 
trial.’’ We will send it prepaid right to your home. 
comes merely deposit $4 75 with the postman and then wear the 
for 10 full days. #4 you, or if any of your friends can tell 
om |. send it back. ut if you decide to buy it 
send us $2.60 e month until $18.76 has been paid. 
Write Toda Send your name now. Tell us which of the 
Y solid gold rings illustrated above you wish 
Gadies’ or men's). Be sure to send finger size. 
S Harotd Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dept. 4649 Chicago. 











Get more service-- § 
more value from your 
next horse or cow hide. ; 


Tells you how to care for hides to keep them from ing, 
or hair from slipping. ows complete line of men's ani 
women's fur costs, robes and furs, we make f hides 
and skins sent us. With it we will mall samples of lintngs we 
ese. Your book ready to mail, Write us for it today. 





TRAP AND SHIP TO 


McMILLAN 
“y 


ou Dealers in 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : : : 3 
Write for Price List 


MS MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 





WE WA us, and get full prices. honest grading 

and prompt remittances. We are close to you. Try 

us. nd tor special price list. We'll keep you posted 

the entire season. Highest references. Ask your 

bank about us. We tan eden for Robes and Coats. 
Send for free catalog. Write today. 


OHSMAN & SONS CO., BOX 722 CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 
aaa 
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Please .mention this paper when writthk. 





dozen yards from the one in distress. 
With strong, swift, overhand strokes 
he shot thru the water. 

“All right,” he called presently. “I’ve 
got him.” 

The oarsmen drew alongside the 
swimmer. With one hand Macdonald 
caught hold of the edge of the boat. 
The other hand clutched the rescued 
man by the hair of his head. 

“Look out. You’re drowning him,” 
the mate warned. 

“Am 1?” Macdonald glanced with 
mild interest at the head that had been 
until that moment submerged. “Shows 
how absent-minded a man gets. I was 
thinking about how he tried to drown 
me, I expect.” 

They dragged the miner aboard. 

“Go ahead. I'll swim down,” Mac- 


} donald ordered. 


“Better come aboard,” advised the 
mate. 

“No; I’m all right.” 

The Scotchman pushed himself back 
from the boat and fell into an easy 
stroke. Nevertheless, there was power 
in it, for he reached the Hannah be- 
for the rescued miner had _ been 
helped to the deck. 

A dozen passengers crowded on the 
lower deck, pushed forward eagerly to 
see. Among them was Selfridge, his 
shirt and collar torn loose at the neck, 
and his immaculate checked suft dusty 
and disheveled. He was wearing a pair 
of up-to-date Oxford tans. 

The Scotch-Canadian shook himself 
like a Newfoundland dog. He looked 
around with sardonic amusement, a 
grin on his swollen and disfigured face. 

“Quite a pleasant welcome home,” 
he said, ironically, his cold eyes fixed 
on a face that looked as if it might 
have been kicked by a healthy mule. 
“Eh, Trelawney?” 

The Cornishman glared at him, and 
turned away with a low, savage oath. 

“Are you hurt, Mr. Macdonald?” 


asked the captain. 


“Hurt! Not at all, Captain. I cut 
myself while I was shaving this morn- 
ing—just a scratch,’ was the ironic 
answer. 

“There’s been some dirty work go- 
ing on. I'll see the men are punished, 
sir.” 

“Forget it, Captain. I'll attend to 
that little matter.” His jaunty, almost 
insolent glance made the half-circle 
again. “Sorry you were too late for 
the party, gentlemen—most of you. I 
see three or four of you who were 
‘among those present.’ It was a strict- 
ly exclusive affair. And now, if you 
don’t mind, T’ll say good-night.” 

He turned on his heel, went up the 
stairway to the deck above, and dis- 
appeared into his stateroom. 

The rescued miner, propped against 
the cabin wall where he had _ been 
placed, broke into sudden excited pro- 
test. “Ach! He tried to drown me. 
Mein head—he hold it under the 
water.” 

“Ain't that just like a Swede?” re- 
torted the mate in disgust. “Mac saves 
his life; then the roughneck kicks be- 
cause he got a belly full of Yukon. 
Sure Mac soused him some. Why 
shouldn’t he?” 

“IT ain’t no Swede,” explained the 
big miner sullenly. 

The mate did not think it worth his 
while to explain that “Swede” was 
merely his generic term of contempt 
for all foreigners. 

(Continued next week) 


Farm, Names 


A subscriber writes: 

“Please advise me where I can ob- 
tain a list of registered farm names 
in Iowa. I wish to give my farm a 
name.” 

There is no published list of regis- 
tered farms for the state at large. Un- 
der the Iowa law, any owner of a farm 
in the state may name it and have the 
name registered in the office of the 
county recorder of the county in which 
the farm is located, by the payment of 
a fee of one dollar. By going to the 
office of his county recorder, our cor- 
respondent no doubt can secure a list 
of all the farm names which have been 
registered in the county. 
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Biggs Pays Most tor Furs 


We Want Ail Your Furs and 
Will Pay the Price To Get Them 


BIGGS AT KANSAS CITY has enormous 
orders for fursof all kinds, It will take every fur we can 
possibly get to fill these orders. Biggs will pay you more money and give 
quicker returns than you expect. Send for Raw Fur Price List and See. 


We Deduct No “Commissions” or “Brokers’ Profits” 
Biggs at K. C. pays you full cash prices. We deduct no 


so-called commissions, but send you our check for all—top-notch prices 
and money is on the way to you within 20 minutes after your shipment is 
received and graded. Over 37 years of square dealing back every Biggs’ 

transaction. Three quarters of a million shippers on our books. 


Biggs originated { 
Fur Shipments Held Separate Bis#:,2"j‘xated | 
--,, fate’ plan. In shipping furs tous, alaply place_a notice in or on 
“sg the package, saying ‘‘Hoid Separate’? and we ef] do so until you 
y _ have had time to receive our check, If not satisfied, notify us, fee 
turning check, and we will return your furs without delay. 


FREE The “TRAPPERS? EXCHANGE” 
Greatest Trappers’ Magazine Published eent 
Free, Once a Month, fend your name at once for Free Subscrip- 
tion, Full of storics of hunting and trapping adventure, 
Gives Trapping Secrets. Traps, Anima! Baits, Gans— 

everything at Low Factory Prices, Free Catalog. 


E. W. BIGGS & CO. 


1447 Biggs Buildin 
"Kansas City,Mo,—” 


in ae 





Your Furs Have 
Extra Value This Season 


Ca Ee: 
Be sure you ship where you get every dollar they will bring! Correct grad- 
ing by experts, proper sorting and handling all mean more to you now 
than ever before. It will pay you to ship where these things are done — 
and where prices are paid absolutely on the merits of the furs — and in spot 
cash! Experienced traders and trappers know—follow their lead, 


Ship NOW to 


FUNSTEN 


Where Most Shippers Get Most Money 

Pointed tonne 
Ask for Free Funstenalways makes good! Over 500,000 
Shipping Tags, Shippers deal with useach season. We are 
Market Reports agents for big foreign governments — buy and sell 
gad Trappers Soon setonins ie pen eb ee, ee 
Guide. 24 hours. Ship to Funsten, nib 


ce. 
FOS ramatte roe Oo” “Suiding “St. LOUIS, Mo. 








more tor URS: HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling athome. Weare the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the N.W. Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 T0 $6.00 


We tan Furs. Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and Trap- 
pers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise Skunks, 
Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write for Price List. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 21 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





om oe =Ai LIME and 
Distribute lime and phosphate with this machine 
and greatly increase the fertility of your soil. PHOSPHATE 
Guaranteed to do the work—Special Trial Offer 
A 


gives you_a chance to use the machine before 
paying. Used on every farm—level or hilly. DISTRIBUTOR 
SPREADS 16: FEET— 
the ony mation one spreads that ine Pe SPECIAL Ee 
e work evenly. utomatic, patente uger : 
Force Feed. Handles wet or damp limerock with TRIAL OFFER mi POF ; 
ase. : — x av a AN 4 


tee 


ATTACHES TO ANY WAGO 


No special equipment fs needed—just the HOLDEN. Load wagon and 
start spreading atonce, Handle the fertilizer only ence. Write for 
Complete Description, Prices and Trial Offer. 


The HOLDEN C0., Inc. °° Peoria, Illinois — 
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Galvanized= oofing Products e calla, Oe 
In country or city—for farm buildings orresi- gar] "iiees* 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. | 


APOLLO-KEYsTONECopper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- 4 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather ““} 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing. Tanks, ° 
Culverts, etc. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof: 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands. 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet. 











iN GET THE HIGHEST PRICE 
» FOR YOUR FURS 
‘ Our prices are always the 
Ship to us for MORE money, prompt S highest the market afio:ds. 
returns, FARR grading. Get our di - We charge no commission, 
MARKET REPORT and LIST. Ae . and pay express charges, 
It's RELIABLE. : . Liberal assortments 
= (ye prompt returns. 
CENTRAL FURTtCO G Send for Free Price List on Furs and Hides. 
KANSAS crry,mo._ |O@ii | | HENRY STREIFF FUR CO. Dept.29 Monroe, Wis- 
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the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
crops instead of stumps. B 
in place of taxes. $1,200 from 


. s the first year—$750 in extra crops 
he year after, Get the catalog of the 


et 


Hercules 
Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


Stump can clear an acre 


4 in every way. 








Make Wintes 
Driving Practical 


Now say good-bye to cold weather radiator 


troubles. Regulate flow of atr thru your 
radiator while driving. Shut in the heat and 
keep the motor warm while ¢tanding. Your 
radiator, unprotected,will freeze while driv- 
ing, but if you close it up tight with old- 
fashioned felt cover it will bot] away the 
water or you will bave to get out in the colds 
and roll up the curtain. Overcome all these 
troubles. Put on the 


PP Reeeee eee 


Opens and closes at will from seat, and 
with it closed you can warm up motor in 
quickest vossibie time and save gas, of] and 
wear and tear of bearings. Enables you to 
make a closer carburetor adjustment, which 
umves gas. Gives you summer service on 
low test gasoline. 

The Universal Shutter is built of 
heavy guage sheet metal. Finished with 
‘baked eneme! finish, ttclosely resembles your 
radiator and looks Ifke a part of the car. Can 
be installed by anyone in 16 to 80 minutes. 
Geis Universal Kadiator Shutter to- 

- Protect your radistor from freezing 
and your gas tank from wasting your dollars. 
Ask your ee 
Het y a dealer to verted you so 











HETAL AUTO PARTS ©O., Mfrs. 
626-628 Kast Locust St. 
Des Moines, ijowa 








War is won but food shortage is 
greater than ever. America must 
replenish Europe’s depleted 
live stock herds. Your op- 
portunity for profit and 


your duty call on you this year more 
‘yma than ever before, to eave all the 


TW SHADILLA SILO 


with hip roof—with adjustable 
doors with ladder on doors, 

just where it should be for real 
LW service, is the sile for you. 


SPEDIAL PRICES 10 FARMER AGENTS 
Sere for aorly diecount and 
sa UNADILLA 
SILO COMPANY 
GIS S&S. W. Oth Bt. 


» MOINES IOWA 
or Unadille, ‘N.Y. 
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DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
SPECIAL OFFER te those 
who write now. 


W. S. men Py a Ce. 


Established 
KANSAS CITY, oeMISSOURI. 
Branch Office: Macomb, Iilineis. 




















Caurn in 3 Minutes ":"- 


Get m your cows with a Novelty Chu 
Bive pase nid ch can operate it. 4.bap Fostimanials 


bj2 pt 
AK” Send No} Money— Shipped on 80day trial rial 
[JO ciara ge ee 
first rp your churn free 


express. tak- 
Laer, tana see n. Order now. ay: 
ELTY MF@.CO., Box 22 , Abingdon, Hi. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














The Embargo on Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When we are in trouble which no 
man can help, we turn to the Lord, 
and when we get in agricultural trou- 


ble, we turn to ur friends; therefore 
IT am helping you on my own and 
brother farmers’ account to protest 
against the recent iniquitous order to 
market no hogs under 150 pounds in 
weight. Now, thousands of us have 
responded to the limit to the appeal to 
produce meat. We are awfully short of 


grain here in the Ozarks, and since the 


pastures and acorns are gone, we can't 


| afford to buy high-priced corn to feed 


our hogs; we can’t afford to let them 
get poor, and we can’t sell them. 

This order works harm and hardship 
It means a- loss to the 
farmer; it raises the price to the con- 
sumer by cutting down the present 
supply, and if we have to hold the hogs 
over another season, it will take the 
feed and monopolize the room of the 
crop of spring pigs. Why should we 
always be beset by bunglers neutral- 
izing our efforts? These little hogs 
will make good food, and maybe give 
us a little profit now, which they will 
not do later if prices of corn and hogs 
remain as they are now. 

We are out of corn for fattening 
market hogs in this section now. We 
had drouth and hot winds last summer 
which nearly ruined us. I have a few 
pigs, and the neighbors have many, 
that Uncle Sam ought to buy and €eed 
or put up the loss for if we have to 
hold them over. 

And are we to give the soldier boys 
land to raise a loss on? Why not give 
them a few stores, shops, factories, 
banks, railroads, etc., and urge them 
to speed up production in some line 
which pays, and something they know 
about? But I guess I’d better let up 
along this line; yet I assure you that 
this is no one-man protest, but is very 


general. 
D. B. THOMAS. 
Missouri. 


Depth of Plowing for Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer conducted several tillage 
experiments with corn in 1917, on the 
200-acre farm of Mr. C. §. Branting- 
ham, near Rockford, Ilimois. 

These experiments were undertaken 
for the purpose of comparing different 
kinds of plowing and different depths 


of plowing in preparing land for corn. | 


The plowing compared was done with 
the farm tractor, using the moldboard 
plow, the disk plow and the deep fur- 
row plow. The plowing was completed 
between the dates of May 6th and 19th. 
The yields of corn secured by .the use 
of different plows and different depths 
of plowing are given in the following, 
the figures indicating the number of 
bushels of air-dried shelled corn per 
acre in the different plots: 
Plot No. 1—4 inches deep, with 
moldboard plow ...........+-- 81.68 
Plot No. 2—6 inches deep, with 
moldboard plow ...........0.. 84.69 
Plot No. 3—6 inches deep, with 
MN niacin cnsrceisiinic seas 85.44 
Plot No. 4—9 inches deep, with 
RM as iareis aisle disictan waved 35.21 
Plot No. 5—12 inches deep, 
deep furrow plow ............ 25.95 
Plot No. 6—16 inches deep, with 
deep furrow plow .... 
A comparison of these yields shows 
that plowing six inches deep gave the 
largest yield both with the moldboard 
and the disk plows. Shallow plowing 
four inches deep with the moldboard 
plow yielded three bushels less per 
acre than the six-inch plowing. The 
disk plowing six inches deep yielded 
three-fourths of a bushel more per 
acre than the moldboard plowing at 
the same depth. The results are favor- 
able to medium plowing six inches 
deep, and slightly favorable to disk 


plowing. 
A. M. TEN EYCK. 
Illinois, 
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Our “Live Stock and rien Feed,” 
pt valuable information about 


Write Today 


Alec Manf. of Stover Good E: 
Cutters, Samson mawind 
Our FREE 


Jacke, 4 
etc., since 1 Write for Our 












feed grinding and balanced rations, 
Send for free copy and name of dealer. NV 


Stover Mig. & Engine Co. 


3023 Ideal Ave., pn i. 


» Wasting 


Feed 





What you waste feeding whole grain to three-fourths of pet agg 
will feed the other fourth if your entire herd is fed ground grain. 

ee eens grain, the grinding and Hot tae 
properly balanced rations, pay big profits in better finished, higher 
priced livestock. It's Sesallieibastecmenamtenante taeda aan 


STOVER | 


for More Than Half a Century 
Crushes ear corn, ee without the husk, or grinds any grain to any 
degree of fineness. There's a type and size just suited to your need— 
% hp. to 40 h.p. capacity 3 to 150 bu. per i.e 
hour. Not only best value in service and Wie 
satisfaction, but economical in power. 


on ee 
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“general purpose purpose 


tional kerosene tractor. 


CHICAGO 





One BING OP THE WOODS, Saves mency and 
backache, Send for PRES catalog No. Bg3 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 








Sawing Machine Go., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ui 











“What Can [| er 


Expect of a Tractor?” 


S° MANY farmers ask us this question that 
it deserves a public answer. 
buy an International kerosene tractor you can ex- 


When you 


Plowing, as deep as you need, as fast as good 
plowing can be done, at low cost because your 
tractor operates on kerosene. 

work on plowed ground. This is important. You 
can use your tractor for all the seed bed work, giving your 
cropsa better start and a better chance. 

All kinds of belt wotk. Ludividual threshers, ensila 
ters, feed grinders, hay presses, and many other useful, ms 
saving belt machines soon follow an 
because it does good belt work at low cost. 

An Laternational will haul your crops to market, clear your 
land, grade and level roads. In any size or style it is a true 
’’ tractor, useful for all kinds of farm power 
work, built by a Company that has built farm machines and 
tractors in letee numbers for many years. 

That is what you may reasonably expect from an Interna- 
The local dealer-can give you any 
further information you want. See him or write dircct to us. 


International Harvester ester Company of America 


nternational ‘tractor 





i colors explaizs 
money on ore or Roafl 
Wagons, Lm or wood waadis to a 
any running 
ao Send for 

t today. 
Sp4e<e. 
Ein St. Quincy JIL 
RED CEDAR SEINGIZD 
FIR LUMBER, shipped direct from mills to you. 
Send your bill for our money saving prices. 
LANSDOWN, Box 909-N, Everett, Wash. 
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Slipped Wing 


A subscriber writes: 


“Several of my nice cockerels have 
the large feathers of their wings 
turned or ruffled up. I think that 
Wallaces’ Farmer once spoke of it as 
‘flip wing.’ J am very anxious to do 
something for my birds. Will you 
please publish in the next issue some- 
thing regarding this.” 

This trouble is called slipped wing. 
The wing is not closely folded, and it 
may hang loose like an arm that is 
broken. It may be so slight that one 
searcely notices it, were it not that 
the wing is never properly folded. As 
in the case of our correspondent’s 
birds, sometimes the large feathers of 
the wing are twisted. The trouble may 
come from muscular weakness, but our 
experience leads us to believe that it 
is hereditary. We would not breed 
from a bird with this defect. Some- 
times an injury causes the trouble, 
but when several birds have this trou- 
ble, as in the present case, the fault 
evidently is inherited. 

There is not much that can be done 
save to stop breeding it. Some breed- 
ers make a support for the wing by 
typing a soft cloth about the middle of 
the wing, after which {ft is carried up 
to the neck and around the shoulder. 
The feathers must be in the correct 
position before they are tied. A piece 
of stiff paper under the feathers will 
prevent damaging them. This treat- 
ment will cure a simple droop in time, 
but only, birds that are of special value 
as show birds will pay for the time 
given in curing them. It often hap- 
pens in a yard with several males that 
one will bully the others; the rapid 
flapping of the wings is followed by 
imperfect closing, and weakness is 
thus established. Where the feathers 
are badly twisted, there is no need of 
tying up the wing, 
hereditary. Sometimes just tucking 
up the feathers by hand is sufficient. 





Breed Records 


The following is the yearly average 
production of eggs of all the breeds in 
the second All-Northwest Egg-Laying 
Contest, which closed October 31st: 


White Leghorns ..... ene hea 183.74 
Rhode Island Reds ............. 170.13 
Rhode Island Whites .......... 225.17 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ....... 178.24 
White Plymouth Rocks ....... 185.68 
Er ee ee ore 135.10 
ES 8 Seer. 151.34 
PE Lc. c cbt wie sw ss soewiede 159.52 
Oe eT ri 132.86 
i cle aa daa se wb wine 139.55 
Average of all breeds.......... 171.08 


The feed cost of the average bird in 
the contest for the month was 36.7 
eents, and the feed cost per dozen eggs 
for the average bird during the month 
was 53.1 certs. This does not allow for 
labor, housing or equipment. You can 
readily see the need for higher prices 
for eggs. 

There was a decided improvement in 
the kind of coops used in shipping the 
birds this year. This always insures 
better handling, and birds arriving in 
better condition. 

A new feature of the contest for the 
coming year is the weighing of all the 
eges. Each contestant will know at 
the end of the contest how many 
pounds of eggs his birds have laid dur- 
ing the year. 


The Wise Hens of Ogallah 


A stranded peddler lingered long 
enough in Ogallah Friday to be con- 
vinced that the Kansas hen is smarter 
than the Missouri mule. An automobile 
stopped in front of a store and was 
immediately surrounded by a flock of 
chickens, eagerly gazing at the radi- 
ator. One old hen jumped up on the 
crank as if to read the name-plate, and 
inspected the front thoroly. The ped- 
dler was amazed at the variety of 
chickens taking such an interest until 
informed by the town spokesman that 
they were looking for grasshoppers 
caught in the radiator—The Oakley 
Graphic. 
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How To Make Hone. ee 


Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers were 
rough, combs pale, and only a few lay- 
ing. I tried different remedies and finally 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., A. 7, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two 50c pac kages of 
Walko Tonix. I could see a change right 
away. Their feathers became smooth and 
glossy, combs red, and they began laying 
fine. I had been. getting only a few eggs 
aday. I now get five dozen. My pullets 
hatched in April were laying fine in 
October.—Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


More Money 

Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg basket? Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
Tonix will make your hens lay. Send 
for 50c package on our guarantee—your 
money back if not satisfied. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., A. 7, 


THE LOWEST- 


Priced incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved by the ““Successful’” 
26 year record. You want the ‘‘Suc- 
cessful’’ for a sure success this year. 
Se a more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


464 33 iNCUBATOR 
SUCCESSFUL”? \NSnooven 

Write me a postal for book and prices. ‘‘Proper 

Care and Feeding of, canes, Ducks and Turkeys” 


Waterloo, lowa 









sent for 10 cents. 

cessful’’ Grain Sprouters 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about myhigh-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 


oes MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
) Second St., Bes Moines, te. 





FREE TO 
EVERY CUSTOMER 














Eges Cost (2c a Dozen 


Any poultry raiser can get bis hens to lay eggs at 12 
cents a dozen by feeding Mayer's Egg Tonic, in which 
a half cent's worth of this wonderful egg producer ifs 
used for 12 hens. Two big boxes of over 200 doses is 
sufficient to last 100 hens for three months and they 
will be sent prepaid for 61.00. Money back if you 
are not absolutely satisfied. Dealer's or agent's 
price ten packages for $3.75. 
MAYWER’S HATCHERY 

832 meountey Bldg., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Chickens Sick?— Use Germozone 


Roup, colds, bowel troubles, head. limber neck, etc. 
GEO jealers Thy ye 75 cts. * with | 5 book Poultry Lib 
-» Dept. 432, OMAHA, N 
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ONLY 9,000 INCUBATORS TO 
SELL THIS YEAR. ORDER NOW! 
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Company 
Des Moines, lowa 











aie Advertising Rates 


The rate for classified farm poultry advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer is 5c per word for each issue in 
which the advertisement appears. The name and 
address are counted as part of the advertisement and 
each initial or number is counted as one word. Min- 
imum twelve words. Where an ad runs less than 
four weeks the minimum charge {s $1.00 for 20 words 
or less, 

Cash should accompany all orders for poultry ad- 
vertising. Orders must be in our hands not later 
than Saturday to insure insertion the —_—- week. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


~ Extra Good Single Comb Reds 


50 large, dark red cockerels from Royal Red and 
Green Wood matings. Splendid quality. 
KR. G. STOAKES, Traer, lowa 





INGLE Comb Reds—Large, vigorous birds of 
tO quality, selected from large flock. Cockerels, 
$8.00 up; pullets, $2.00 up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write your wants. G. H. Paullus,Jr., Hampton, la. 





‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Extra good 
\ breeding cockerels, $4.00 to $6.00 each. Utility 
cockerels at $3.00 to €@4.00 each. Dark, even color. 
J.B. Thomas, Hampton, lowa. 











1 ARK, brilliant, heavy bone, single Comb Rhode 

Island Red cockerels, from winter laying strain, 
$2.50 up. Pullets, hens, cocks. Mrs. P. O. Stone, 
Tipton, lowa. 





HODE Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb breed- 

ing cockerels and pullets of quality. ‘‘Always’’ 

money back if not satisfied. G. D. Carpenter, R. 1, 
Greenup, Ill. 





i EAVY boned, good scoring, dark red, rose comb, 
reds. Guaranteed to suit. Highland Farm, 
Hedrick, lowa. 
‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels for sale, 
from heavy laying strain. Write for particulars. 
Anton Helitshusen, South Amana, lowa. 








R HODE Island Rede—Rose and single comb. Deep 
red, heavy boned, from heavy laying strain, 
$2.00 each, Harry C. Kurtz, Cushing, Iowa. 








] OSE Comb, also 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, rich 
color. Cockerels $3.00 each. Six up, $2.50 each. 
Mrs. H. A. Burdorf, R. 3, Cherokee, Iowa, 





} HODE Island Reds—Rose Comb oopharte of 
dark red color, $8.00 each. O. A. & E. N. John- 
son, Stanville Farm, Stanton, Iowa. 





SINGL GLE Cc omb Red cockerels, $3.00 and @5.00 each. 





. Extra fancy, from prize winning stock. Chas. 

Stickler, Lancaster, Kansas. 

p= bred Rhode Island Reds, both combs. Prices 
according to quality, guaranteed. Write J. M. 


Condon, Devon, rowa. 





four for¢9.50. Breeding 


S <. RED cockerels, $3.00; 
\ 8. J. 8teddom, 


« 12 years for size, color, laying. 


Granger, lowa. 

S° . Red cockerels. Good bone and color. 
mM, range. Prices $2 and ¢3. Henry Durby, 

McCalleburg, Iowa. 


C. R. I. Red Cockerels; deep red, large bone; 
e $8.50 each. Mrs. Carl Albertson, Armstrong, ia. 








PLY MOL TH RoC KS. 


eee rrr PLR 


~ Egomore Strain 
Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


75 cockerels at ¢ 
each. Money with 
gw order. If we can- 
not fll order check 
will be returned, 
J. A, BENSON, 
South Fifth Ave, 
Sheldon, lowa. 








GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high 
scoring selected stock, baving good comb, 
Price, 3 for $10.00; 5 for 


10¢ 


legs, beak and barring. 
$15.00; exhibition birds, $5.00 to $15.00. Edwin Ris- 
inger, Spragueville, lowa 





ARRED Rock cockerels for sale, $2.50 each while 
they last. Direct from famous Hoosler strain, 
which took 15 first prizes at Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati poultry shows in three years. J. F, 
Reimann, Jefferson, lowa. 





eee Plymouth Rock cockereis, farm raised, 
well marked, heavy boned stock. Both matings, 
Aristocrat, Blue Jacket and Thompson strain. J. E, 
McGonagle, Washta, Iowa. 
pues I age BARRED KOCK COCK. 
Very fine. Prices reasonable. 
WILLIAM 7 "EHI ,ER, Rockwell City, lows. 








UALITY White Rocks; farm raised; the big, 
broad backed, low tailed kind. Cockerels, 63.@ 

up; pullets, $2.00 up. Satisfaetion guaranteed, 
Write your wants. Greenwood Farm, Hampton, Ie. 





OOD, pure bred, Barred Rocks, farm raised cock- 

J erels, $3.00; pullets $1.50. Also a few fine Pekin 

ducks and drakes; Ducks $2.00, drakes $2.50. D.&. 
Ralston, Earlham, Iowa. 





RADLEY’S strain Barred Rocks. Five entries at 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa, won four firsts and cham- 

pion cock. Cockerels $2.5€-$5.00. Sam. Phelps, Mom 
mouth, Illinois. 





. LUE Velvet strain” thorobred cockerels, $3.00 
to 86.00; 15 eggs, $3.00 to 85.00. Satisfaction. 
Rev. Marvin M. Walters, Joy, II. 





ARRED Plymouth cockerels from good winter 
layers, $2.50 to $3.00 each. Mrs. Mortie Bridges 
Luray, Mo. R.F.D.1. 





\ oe: blood Buff Rock cockerels, $3.00 each. Bat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, B. 
4, Lake Park, Lowa. 





w= Rock cockerels—Fishel strain. Prices 
$2.50 each, §-€2.25 each. Mrs, Will Darland, 
Gibson, lowa. 





ARGE boned, pure bred, fine barred, Barred Rock 
4 cockerels, $2 to 65. Mrs. J.C. Johnson, Lyna- 
ville, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Rock cockerels and pullets for 
quick sale. Write Evvaul Dee, New Hampton, 
low 





Woe SALE—Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa. 





UFF Rock Cockerels, $3.00 each: 4 for $10.0. 
Mrs. G. C, Bain, Rockford, Iowa. 





GINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, $3.00 
\ each. Dark red. Towney Brown, Nichols, la. 





QINGLE Comb Reds. Write for cireular. P. H. 
\ Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 








2( 0 DUCK8—Rouwen, Muscovy, Buff Orpington; 
J 40 Toulouse geese; Rhede Island Red cock- 
erela; Scotch Collie dogs. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, 


Nebraska. 





LANGSHANRS. 

hype your order for pure bred Black Langshan 

cockerels, $3.00 and up if sold at once. H. 
Jorgenson, Kimballton, Iowa. 








LACK Langshan Cockerels; the big boned, green- 
ish, glossy kind; $3.00 to $5.00. H. P. Myers, 
Murray, lowa. 





—- Cencehen cockerels. Goed “sand birds, 
5.00. . Badger, Murray, lowa 
os 
A. 


Be Black Langsbans. 
lowa. 





SALE — Fine Black Langshaa cockerels. 
D. Benson, Thurman, lowa. 





H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, 





IGH scoring. pure bred Black Langshan cock- 
erelsa. W..J. Morgan, Seaten, I1). 





also Pearl 


N AMMOTH Pekin ducks, 62.60 each; 
Grace Stageman, R. 4, 


Guineas, $1.00 each. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 





YHOICE Rouen drakes. Price $2.75 each. Extra 
/ large. August Petersen, Farnhamville, lowa.” 





OLORED Muscovy ducks and drakes. Also Silver 
/ Laced Wyandotte hens and cockerels. Prices 


7 BUFF Rock cockerels, 62.00 each if taken be- 
e) fore January ist. Mrs. Fred Coffin, R. %& 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, pure bred, 
farm raised; $3.50 until January 1st. Gilbert 
W. Peters, Sac City, Iowa. 








HITE Plymouth Rock Cockerels; large, fine 
birds, 42.50 each. Mrs. James E. Murpby, Fal 
fax, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels — extra large, 
boned, well barred, farm raised, 
each. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 








heavy 
to 98.0 





purrs bred Berred Rock Cockerels, $1.50 and $2.00 
each E. Parker, Malvern, lowa. 








Goon farm raised Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels. Mrs. Charles Fish, Osage, Iowa. 





ree quality Barred Rock cockereis and pullet@. 
w 





right. Ordernow. F. B. Hanson, Inwood, lows. rite L. B. LaRue, Forest City, lowa. 
eg tg Runner ducks and drakes, $1.60 each. CORNISH. j a 
Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. — 





| ge large Rouen drakes, $3.00; ducks, $2.50. 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 





paar Game cockerels $3.00 each. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Blue Grass Stock Ranch 
Montezuma, Iowa. 








4 fine, large White Pekin drakes, $3.00. W. 
B. Shaw, Monroe, Lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





boas. 


X Terrier Pups, $5.00 each, if taken #002: 
Alfred Marquardt, De Soto, Iowa, 
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HENRY WALLACE 
Editor Wallaces’ Farmer 1896-2816 


The Sabbath 
School 


Lesson 


Among all the features of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer perhaps none has 
proved so popular and helpful as 
the inter 8 exposition of the Inter- 
national Sabbath School Lesson. 
The exposition is strictly non-sec- 
tarian and is read and enjoyed alike 
by folks of every religious denomi- 
nation as well as by many who are 
not active church members. 


Henry Wallace’s Best Work 


These weekly expositions of the 
Scriptures were written by Henry 
Wallace when he was the senior 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. To 
them he gave his best thot and most 
careful study. He wrote no other 
articles with such infinite care and 
preparation. They are unquestion- 
ably his best and most enduring 
literary work. 


Unique and Original 


Henry Wallace was peculiarly fitted 
for this work. He was early trained as 
aminister. He had practical business 
experience. He had long years of con- 
tact with men of all shades of belief 
and disbelief. He was a life-long stu- 
dent of the Scriptures and taught a 
Bible class for many years. 


Just As Written By Mr. Wallace 


During his 21 years of editorial work 
Mr. Wallace covered thesubjects of the 
International Sabbath School Lessons 
three times. He re-wrote his exposi- 
tions each time to make them better— 
condensing here.explaining there, add- 
ing a word, or changing an expression 
to convey the exact thot he had in 
mind. The lessons are now being pub- 
lished just as Mr. Wallace wrote 
in final completed form. 


The Favorite of Thousands 


Many folks take Wallaces’ Farmer 
princtpally for the Sabbath School Les- 
sons—Sunday School superintendents, 
teachers, students—townsmen as well 
as farm folks. To many who do not 
have church privileges they bring a 
weekly message that is uplifting and 
strengthening to both soul and mind. 


A Typical Letter—One of Many 


“Am very much 7 with 
—— Farmer. part 
it good, Macon J the 

Sabbath School Lessons.” 
SrzxN, Minnesota. 


Why Not Tell Your Friends? 


Your friends, whether interested in 
Sunday School work = not, will find 
the =r exposition of the Sabbath 
School Lesson in Wallaces’ Farmer 
alone worth more than the s 
tion price. You would earn their 
thanks, and help us too, if you will cali 
their attention to this feature, which is 
just one of the many _—-_ in 
every copy of Wallaces’ . 







(Subscription price $1 00 per year; in 
PM sep po or more, 75¢ each.) 















An S. 0. S. for Eggs 


The United States Food Adminis- 
tration is sending out circulars urgent- 
ly asking for an increased egg yield. 


The circular states: “Every farm 
poultry house in the United States 
should be made a busy egg factory this 
winter. Consult your county agent, 
state experiment station or the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
best methods. The needed increased 
output of fresh eggs this winter is a 
challenge to the skill and resourceful- 
ness of every farmer and poultryman. 
Much of the labor can be performed 
by women if necessa1 y.. Under aver- 
age farm conditions the feed required 
for poultry is largely a by-product not 
readily marketable. The American 
hen practices conservation by in- 
stinct.” 

From the standpoint of the average 
farm woman caring for her own chick- 
ens, this S. O. S. is not going to in- 
crease the egg yield greatly. Normal- 
ly there is always an increase in eggs 
along in January and up to spring; 
pullets are maturing and beginning to 
lay of their own volition. Every year 
the management of the farm flocks so 
that they may produce eggs at ‘the least 
cost is a “challenge to the skill and 
resourcefulness of every farmer and 
poultryman.” The American hen is a 
good gleaner, but no farmer would be 
justified in leaving on the ground food 
enough to winter his flock. If he 
threshes and stores the grain, it has a 
marketable value, and is worth to him 
what it would cost him to replace it 
with other food. This talk that the 
food required for poultry is largely a 
by-product has cost the farmer thou- 
sands of dollars. Women have under- 
taken to boycott the egg, and have in 
places succeeded in doing so when the 
price was over forty cents a dozen. 
Women’s magazines have advised that 
eggs are not good value at over forty 
cents. A man who came to our farm 
at one time, trying to get cheap eggs, 
said: “I should think it would hurt 
the farmer’s conscience to charge grain 
prices for what would otherwise be 
wasted.” Prices for other commodi- 
ties soar, and the consumer pays the 
pill, but when the price of eggs goes 
up——! We can’t help wishing that 
the Food Administration would send 
out some leaflets to consumers, in- 
structing them in the cost of produc- 
tion. 

To be sure, much of the labor of 
growing chickens can be performed by 
women; it always has been women’s 
share of the farm work, save in rare 
cases. But has women’s time no value? 
The great drawback to the farm is the 
lack of time and opportunity for the 
farmer’s wife to do the things she 
would like-to do. The farmer’s wife 
appreciatesemusic and art and leisure. 
When we go to an afternoon party, we 
would like to stay until the party is 
over without the haunting fear that 
the chickens are not getting their sup- 
per; that the hen house door may have 
blown shut, leaving some of the chick- 
ens out, or the water pans will not be 
emptied and the self-feeder closed to 
keep out rats or mice. We don’t enjoy 
having the incubator, the brooders, 
the sitting kens and the baby chicks 
on our minds three months out of the 
year enough to carry the load for fun. 
We would like to be able to humor our- 
selves if we get sick going because 
there is so much to do and no one else 
to do it. The time devoted to chick- 
ens may be odds and ends which have 
no commercial value, but this time if 
devoted to ourselves would broaden 
our lives and make life more than a 
physical struggle for existence. 

There is as much patriotism in pay- 
ing the price as in producing. Poultry 
raising is attractive only when it is 
profitable. If we can get the cost of 
production plus a fair profit, we won't 
need the 8. O. S. If we can’t—why 
waste paper and postage? We must 
have a margin of profit to pay for the 
cost of living. 





Jenson’s Mammoth White Rocks 


100 cockerels with mammoth bone, 
bay eyes and low combs, $3.00 each. Bpecial select 
irds, 5.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Good for December only. 
JAMES JENSON & SONS, Newel, lowa. 


R. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Extra early, large, fine birds, $2.00 and $2.50 each; 
quantities less. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 


—- Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, Single 

b Ancona cockerels, White Guineas, Fawn 

and Winive Indian Runner ducks. All bigh class 
stock. E. Dooley, Selma,.lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn Cockerels. Direst 

meee ef stock imported from Tom Barren 

of England; 250 egg strain; $2.50 each, 6 for $12.00. 
Cc. B. iddangh, Hepburn, Iowa. 


20 ROSE and Single Comb Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels for sale; also one young turkey tom. 
Bargain price if taken at once. Louisa Kennedy, 
Aroneviite. Tilinots. 




















15 6 C. White Leghorn cockerels, Tonnes 
heavy Garin strain. Choice birds $1.75 
each, $20.00 per dozen. V. H. Connor, Shel! Rock, Ta. 


OSE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 ro 
Single Comb White Orpingtons, $2.00 each 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Rt. 8, Ogden, Lowa. 


S' NGLE Comb Buff Leghorn Cockerels, at $2.00 
© each; 6 for $10.00. Write for particulars. Mrs. 
C. H. Read, Farragut, Iowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 
each; Rose Comb Reds, #2.00,each. Mrs. Emma 
Seemeuk Colo, lowa. 


nS Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels. Best ever; 
$1.50 each, If taken soon. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksvilie, lowe. 

















INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 each. 
(O Embden geove, ¢4.50 each. Mrs. Hiram Clouss, 
Clare, Iowa. 





URE bred, full grown Rose Comb Brown hern 
cockerels. Mrs. Art Shaw, R. F. D. No, 2, Oska- 
loosa, lowa. 





C. White Leghorn cockerels, $2.00; Toulouse 
« geese, $4.00 each. Eugene Dunagan, Bondur- 
ant, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Choice 
birds, 61.25 each. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birming- 
ham, lowa. 





Cockerels, good bealthy 
A. Zobel, Dysart, Lowa. 


C. Brown Leghorns. 
« birde,$2.00each. H. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels $1.75 
OO each. Mrs. L. N. Laursen, Rutland, lowa. 





ARGE boned, vigorous Single Comb White Leg- 
hern cockerels. Roy Lease, Galva, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


TAYLOR’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


500 cockerels and pullets, early hatched, large 
bone, beautifully marked, vigorous birds. Taylor's 
Orpingtons are no higher than the ordinary kind—$2 
andup. Write today. 
Cc, A. TAYLOR, 





Ames, lowa 


HOW TO RAISE GHICKS 


Just fresh from the press—and free to 
all who send for it—a very valuable poul- 
try booklet, telling why ninety — 
of young chicks die, how to prevent this 
loss, the secret of successful feed - 
ing, many interesting items penton 
the care and management of Lar po 
poultry diseases, their remedies and 
vention. Write t decoudiiiendsccheanem: 


STOCK YARDS VETERINARY LABORATORY 
1255 Laboratery Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








W VWANDOTTSS 


HITE Wyandotte cockerels; big, heavy ae 
and white; from extra heavy laying strains 
and of the most popular breeding. Order + 
$8.00 each, 6 for 15.00, 12 for $28.00. Mrs. 
Cramer, Monroe, Lowa. | 


URE bred White Wyandotte cockerels $2.00 and 
$3.00. Joseph Berhow, Elmore, Minn. Can ship 
trom Elmore, Minn., or Germania, lowa. 


HITE ptm dott kerel ishel and Poer- 
man strain, 63.50 so 6 fer "ea. Cheater 
L. Mason, arly. lowa. 

















HOICE White Wyandotte cockerels $2.00 and 62.58 
each. Mrs. Will Shannon, St. Charles, lowa. 





dots 2. eo 


ILVER Laced Wy 
Heavy boned, choice markings, cheap at 68 each. 
81 years a breeder. O. M. Healy, Muscatine, lowa. 








HITE Wyandotte cockerels, pure bred, farm 
raised, $8.00 each; @2.50 for six or more. Mrs. 
James R. Fisher, Mt. Ayr, lowa. 





HITE Ped meg Regal strain—Cockerel, 
$3.00: pullets, 62.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. R. jg David, lowa. 





| aed hatched, large, white Wyandotte Cock- 
erels, two for $5.00. W. 8. Danforth, Littie 
Cedar, lowa. 


HITE Wyandotte—Regal strain direct. Cock- 
erels $2.00 and $3.00 each. Lewis Cornelius, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 


HITE Wyandottes, Cocks and Oockerels, $2.40 
each. Martin G. Jensen, Rt. 8, Lmmeteburg, Ia. 











HITE Wyandotte cockerels, ¢1.75 each; also M. 
B. turkey toms. A. L. Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 


IG boned farm raised Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels. Ralph Kreager, Newton, lowa. 








p= White Wyandotte roosters for sale, $2.50 
each, Mrs. R. H. Dunlap, Fairfax, Mo. 





NARM range, vigorous Silver Laced W: 
cockerels. C. E. Courter. Allendale, Ill. 





AOR White Wyandotte Cockerels of quality, write, 
Clyde F. Cusick, Allendale, Il. 





UFF Orpingtons—Selected breeders, mated pens, 
and exhibition birds from choice flock of heavy 
layers. Prices reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded promptly. Write for prices. 
E. Eichin, Olney, I!linols. 





\ HITE Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00: White Leg- 
born hens, $1.25; White Holland turkey toma, 
$8.00. All extra good. J. Simeon Gentry, Rio, LI. 





C. Buff Orpingtons. Exhibition and breeding 
+ stock, $2.00up. Eggs; baby chicks. J. W. Boyd, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





HITE Orpingtons—the laying and winning kind. 
Sired by my first Greater Chicago show wia- 
ners. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





{HOICE Buff Orpington cockerels, $2.50 and $5.00 
/ each. Fifteen years a breeder. Can please you. 
August Petersen, Farnhamville, lowa. 





JOR SALE—Pure bred Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels, large bone, $2.50 to $6.00 each. 
Allen Joslin, Holstein, lowa. 
C. White Orpington cockerels $3.00 each, hens 
« $2.00 each. Kellerstrase strain. R. J. Wilkin- 
son, Mitchellville, lowa. 








S C. BUFF Orpington cockerels from good laying 
WD. strain, $2.00 to 65.00. Mrs. G. W. Bowle, Pack- 
wood, lowa, 





Sy ti, Orpington drakes, $8.00; ducks, $2.00 each. 
. G. Krueger, Hawkeye, lowa. 





quis Comb White Orpington cockerels. Eviza- 
beth Shaffer, Bellevue, lowa, 





TURAEYS. 


HITE Holland Turkeys; pure bred. White 

plumage, pink legs, fine, healthy birds. Eie- 
hant strain. Tome $10.00; hens $7.00. Mrs. J. J. 
mmons, Saline, Mo. 








YOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys, champion 
str good markings, large bone. Satisfaction 
guarantéed. Fred E. Kilbury, St. Joseph, 111. 





IANT Mammoth Bronze turkeys—Toms, $10.00; 
hens, $7.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. 
Frank Jones, R. No. 5, Williamsburg, lowa. 





URE bred White Holland turkeys for sale. Young 
toms now weighing 25 pounds. Price $1040 a 
piece. Mrs. M. F. Price, Rosendale, Mo. R. 8. 


Bes 00, Red turkeys, healthy stock—Tome 
$7.00; hens, $4.00, Buff Rock aie $3.00: 
twe, 5.00. J. A. Trusier, Newton, lowa. 


OME choice Mammoth Bronze toms f sale. 
Prices reasonable. Mrs. Kdgar ‘Arnold, RL 
Memphis, Mo. 


W HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred—Toma, 66.00; 
; hens, $5.00. Clarence Justice, Guthrie Center, 
ows. 














OB SALE—EZarly Bronze turkeys. Address Fred 


Braner, Rt. 4, Jacksonvilie, 111. 


OURBON Red orien 96.50. Mrs. John Boberts, 
Hampton, lewa 








Sp tomes tee New Lealand 





profits breeders cheaply raised. 
. Protfiie 

small space and ay yt - 
R. LUNDGREN, 413 6. E. Fifth St, Des Moines, towa 





\ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels. Farm raised. 
OO Prices reasonable. John Miller, Hampton, lowa, 


Mrs. Joba 





HITE Wyandotte cockerels ¢2.00. 
Roberts, Hampton, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





URE Bourbon Red turkeys. Large, early hatched 

toms $10.00, hens 87.00. Toulouse geese. ganders 

$3.00. Mammoth Pekin ducks, drakes $8.00, ducka, 
$2.00, trios @5.00. Mrs. Earl Barr, Lehigh, lowa. 





os large Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 

erels, good laying strain, $2.50 and $3.00. Bour- 
bon Red turkeys, choice breeding; hens ¢5, toms $6. 
A few New Zealand Redrabbits. Mrs. O. 8. Jemison, 
Coin, lowa. 





Be boned Narragansett Turkeys. 
hens $6.00. Rose Comb Red Coc 
Owens, Saline, Mo. 


1949 COCKERELS, 49 varieties. Free beek. 
2 Aye Bros., Blair, Neb. Box 2. 


Toms 98.00: 
kerels. Alte 











TOO LATE TO CLAStiry. 


ITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, pure bred, 
farm range, $2.50 each. Mrs. Clyde Calonkey, 
Route 8, Weodward, lowa. 


se Keck cockerels. Farm range stock ftom 
# hees¥ laying strain, $2.50 each. Laura Haerr, 
ngs, Il. 


HOICE Barred Rock cockerels. we records 
/ tor six generations. Price #2.00. Teil Savich 
& Wife, Humboldt, Neb. 


ARRED Rocks and ue Brahmes. Cockers 
#2tos5b each. Mra. A. H. Sparks, Weldon, Jows. 


AK Grove Farm Barred Beck cockerels for aale. 
Write for prices. Edward Cook, Manchester, Je. 


HOICE Buff Orpington cockerels, $2.25 each. 
‘oulouse . £8.00; geese 42.75 
each. A. E. Dennis, Killduff, lowa. 


8. C. Buff —~ eo cockerela. 38 yoar 
each if taken soon. fe 


























SALE—8. C. RB. L. Red cqookereis. jou 
boned, deep rich ecter, 68.40 toi cash, £. 
Gehring, Route 4, Galesburg, I). 


R= Com> Brown Leghorn cockerels 61.26. Mra. 
John Roberts, Hampton, Iowa. 


B 4. C. White ag oo ceckerela, #150 
each. C. Blanke, Taintor, low. 


a SALE—Biack Langsban cocks and cookerels 
98.00, or 2 for95.00. Ethel Petty, Searsbore, ta. 


ULOUSE geese four dollars, ganders five, tries 
twelve. Charies Stauder, Nokomis, Ill. 
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with your 


SPRAYER ¢ 
this 


It’s easy 


to do your own 


Painting with 
WEATHE! RWAX 
PRAYS or brushes on 


WEATH id Wax Paint 

evenly in % the time. Goes 
twice as far as ordinary paint. 
Costs less. Penetrates and pre- 
events decay. Never cracks or 
peels. Water-proofs wood 
surface. Can be applied in cold 
weather. 
Your choice of four fine colors 
—Red, Maroon, Dark Brown, 
Natural Brown. Large sample 
can, any size, 50c postpaid. 
Sold by lumber and paint 
dealers everywhere. 

le Lasts Like the Pyramids 
THE. REILLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ue in Five Cities 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














The WASTE-LESS FEEDER 


Save 1-2 Your Labor. 





Saves 15% to 20% of Feed. 


Saves Filth and Disease. 


Let Us Tell You How 


SHAW - = . CO. 


DEPT. P. F. 


GALESBURG, | 


Dealers Wanted. 


ET-A-WITTE 


Kerosene Engine 
Buy on your own 
terms. Save $15 to 
$200, Catalog FREE. 

pik. yore WORKS 


i$3i = Meronorek ee: Pe: 


BAGS AND BURLAP 


We buy all kinds at highest market prices and pay 
freight on 100 or more. Ship us your used bags or at 
least write for quotations. Quick returns. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
LINCOLN BAG CO., Springfield, Ell. 


Cleaning and Renovating at Home, o osx 

This is a practical compendium of all the cleaning, 
dyeing and renevating procesres that can be carried 
oninthe home. Price 75 cents. The book is used 
in the School of Domestic Science at Ames. Order 
from your book seller or direct from Home Economy 
Book Co., Not Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 




































hav hg 1sw. Hores St. Chicago 








RRIGATED and non-irrigated Celorado lands 

at prices and terms desired direct from owners. 

Agents wanted. Write B. H, Tallmadge, 721 First 
National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





. * 
The Mid-West Horticultural 
*,¢ 
Exposition 

Postponed from its original date on ac- 
count of the serious “flu” situation in 
Des Moines, and handicapped by the same 
obstacle last week, the Mid-West Horti- 
cultural Exposition was an overwhelming 
success, at least from a display stand- 
point. The spacious Coliseum, which was 
built especially for such events, was filled 
with a display of apples, fruits, canned 
products, vegetables and other foods, such 
as is seldom seen in this state. The at- 
tendance on the part ef local people was 
disappointing, and not so many came from 
a distance as was expected, but, as noted 
before, the ‘‘flu’’ epidemic was largely 
responsible, and then, again, the attend- 
ace at a first show is never so large as it 
is after the event has had one or two suc- 
cessful seasons 

Back of the event were the business 
interests of Des Moines and a great many 
horticultural and allied associations co- 
operating. One feature of the show was 
a growing garden, an exhibit put on by 
the city garden clubs. Another was the 
canning demonstrations, showing how to 
utilize fruits and vegetables in almost 
every way imaginable. There were grad- 
ing and packing demonstrations and ex- 
hibits showing how to combat insects and 
diseases of the garden and orchard. Vari- 
ous conferences and conventions were held 
during the week, these including the an- 
nual convention of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, which held a four-day meeting at 
which some of the foremost fruit experts 
of the country were heard. 

There was a feeling that 
should become an annual affair, as it 
undoubtedly will. The display of fruits 
and vegetables was not confined to Iowa 
exhibitors, but came from many adjoin- 
ing states. Members of the State Board 
of Agriculture, who held their convention 


this event 


in Des Moines last week, were favorably 
impressed by the show, and will ask the 
next legislature for financial aid in mak- 
ing an even bigger and more extensive 
exposition for next year. The premiums 
this year here liberal, amounting to more 
than $3,500. Another year it is hoped to 
insrease this sum, and to offer more 


classes in all departments, which will tend 
to increase both the size of the display 
and the attendance. 


Iowa State Horticultural Society 


'The Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 
at Des Moines last week proved an ad- 
mirable setting for the state convention 


of the Iowa State Horticultural Society, 
which held its annual four-day conven- 
tion. An unusually strong program was 
presented, and it included many authori- 
ties from other states. Former officers 
were re-elected as fololws: Prof. S. A. 
Beach, Ames, president; C. G. Blodgett, 
Mount Pleasant, vice-president; Wesley 


and Frank 
treasurer. 


Des Moines, secretary; 
O. Harrington, Williamsburg, 
With the exception of Wendell P. Wil- 
liams, of Danville, who was killed in the 
service in France, all directors also were 
re-elected, as follows: J. H. Wiley, Bona- 
parte (succeeding Mr. Williams); F. P. 
Spencer, Randolph; Millard Harington, 
Williamsburg; W. P. Dawson, Aurelia; 
W. C. Haviland, Fort Dodge, and C. F. 
Gardner, Osage. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association is real- 
ly a sub-organization of the Horticultural 
Society, the purpose of this being to buy 
spraying materials and supplies at whole- 
sale rates for its members. The branch 
was organized in 1912 with only seventeen 


Greene, 


charter members. Since that time the 
growth has been so rapid that there are 
now 412 members. Last season the pur- 
chases amounted to $18,000, and it repre- 
sented a great saving to all who bought 
their supplies thru the association. Offi- 
cers were chosen as follows: F. O. Har- 


Williamsburg, president; J. L. 
Le Grand, vice-president; R. 8S. 
Herrick, Ames, secretary-treasurer, and 
Miss F. A. McGivern, assitsant secretary- 
treasurer. 


rington, 
Rylander, 


State Board of Agriculture 


The annual meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture took place at Des Moines 
last week, the business being largely of a 
routine nature. Directors from the even- 
numbered districts were chosen as fol- 
lows: E. T. Davis, Iowa City, second dis- 
trict; E. J. Curtin, Decorah, fourth; T. C. 
Legoe, What ‘heer, sixth; Frank FE. 
Sheldon, Mt. Ayr, eighth, and Sears Mc- 
Henry, Denison, tenth. The officers are: 


Cc. E. Cameron, Alta, president; J. P. 
Mullen, Fonda, vice-president; A. R. Co- 
rey, Des Moines, secretary, and W. W. 
Morrow, Afton, treasurer. The ‘board ex- 


pressed itself in favor of making the Mid- 
West Horticultural Show an annual affair, 
and will ask the next legislature for an 
appropriation to help finance the show. It 
also favored increasing appropriations for 
county and district fairs, and more money 
will be asked from the legislature for this 
purpose. The lowa Association of County 
and District Fair Managers held a joint 
program with the Board of Agriculture, 
at which the management of fairs was 
discussed in general. 














RENEW PROMPTLY 











when the time is out. 


WALLACES’ FARMER is one farm paper that stops 


the right one, please renew at once before your paper stops. 


When you let your paper stop it takes nearly two weeks 
to reinstate your name on the list. 
be supplied, because under present government regulations, we 
print only the papers actually needed each week. 


Nearly always, the copies you miss contain something of 
special value to you—maybe one article that alone is worth 
more than the cost for a whole year. 


Early renewal enables us to give you good service; it 
saves us extra work and extra clerk hire. 
conservation of labor at the Holiday season, the government re- 
quests everybody to attend to all mail business as early as possible. 


May we have your co-operation today—right now? 


THANK YOU. 










If you believe that policy is 


The missing copies cannot 


In the interests of 





= === == || USE THIS BLANK |= 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa. 





Gentlemen:—I am sending my renewal early because I believe in the 
policy of stopping when the time is out and | wish to help relieve the rush of 


extra work at the end of the month. 


my renewal for............ ... years. 
Name = fe een ee Dee ee | ee ee 
Town Se ad IE ae ne State »R.F.D. 


(Still $1.00 for one year; $2.50 for three years.) 





Inclosed is $_...... 




















WE OWN 40,000 ACRES 


High Grade Farm Her Adjacent to Denver 


which we offer for sale on easy terms of payment. 
Fine loam soil with deep clay subsoil. Well lacated, 
close to Denver, close to small towns, elevators and 
railroad shipping stations. We are selling this land 
on 10 annual payments; interest on deferred pay- 
ments, 6%. Lots of 40 to 50 bushel wheat per acre 
this year; 4 to 5 tons alfalfa per acre, selling for $20 
per ton in the stack; other crops equally good in 
proportion; sugar beets average $150 per acre; pota- 
toes, cabbage, beans and cucumbers for pickles are 
staple crops. We have large offices and sales force 
here at Denver, ready to show you these lands at any 
time. Large selection, Your own terms. Cal! or 
write. 
Chicage Title & Trust Co., owners 

701-8 Ideal Blidg., Denver. Cole. 


180 ACRES 


Good Stock and Grain Farm 


Good six-room house, barn 86x52, and other out- 
buildings, all in good condition; on mail route; 
church one mile, school one mile: well watered; 
slightly rolling; 20 acres wheat on farm. 

Price $115 per acre if taken soon 


Cc. E. WELLS, Newtown, Mo. 








WE OWN AND OFFER FOR SALE 


on the same easy terms of one-fifth cash and 
balance 10 equal annual payments, interest 
6%, several thousand acres of choice 


Non-Irrigated Wheat Land 


within 35 miles of Denver, on the main line of the 
Burlington railroad, near good small towns and ele- 
vators. In a beautiful valley; land lays smooth; 
dark clay loam soll with clay sub. No sand, gravel 
or stone, no hardpan, no adobe; fine wheat and 
emall grain land. Many successful farmers on ad- 
joining tracts. Good well water. Any sized tract 
to suit—160, 320 or 640 acrea. Ten years to pay for it. 
25 to 30 bushels of wheat per acre is customary. This 
rand under good management pays for itself in three 
years. Are you interested? Write 


Chicago Titie & Trust Co., owners 
701-8 ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FARM FOR SALE 


240 acres Waseca Co., Minn. Good 10-room house, 
new barn, 2 granaries and other buildings; good 
black soil and nice laying land to give it good drain- 
age; in a good neighborhood, 3 miles from town. 
Price $150.00 per acre, with reasonable terms. Would 
take some trade but cannot consider inflated prop- 
erty. Write S. A. Ludemann, Minnesota Lake, Minn. 


80 Acres, Irrigated, Under Cultivation 


small improvements; 14 miles from Denver, + mile 
to elevator, beet dump and railroad shipping sta- 
tion, 7} miles sugar factory; 30 acres fine stand al- 
falfa, balance wheat, oat, barley, bean and sugar 
beet land; running creek cuts one corner, affording 
pasture; chocolate loam top soil with deep clay sub. 
Fine place for general farming and stock, hogs or 
cattle. Price $135 per acre; $2,000 cash, balance ten 
anoual payments. Owned and for sale by 


CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST CO. 
701-8 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Cele. 











160 ACRES 


Or Will Divide Into Eighties 


Smooth, irrigated farm land, under cultivation but 
without buildings. Just a few miles from Denver, 
in an old settled district. Fine wheat, alfalfa and 
sugar beet land; good well water: close by elevators 
and splendid railroad shipping facilities ; fine sof], 
plenty of irrigation water. Price, $115 per acre; easy 
terms, ten years time. This is good land and will 
make its payments from the crops each year. We 
will make the down payments sufficiently small to 
enable the purchaser to erect buildings to his own 
liking in lfeu of any large down payment to us 
Owned and for sale by CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST 
COMPANY, 701-8 Ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Farm 6 Miles 
To City of 100,000 


150 acres on improved road, + mile to creamery, 1 
acres tillage, 30-cow pasture, wood, fruit, 300 sugar 
maples with outfit. Big comfortable 14-room house, 
86-cow basement barn, garage and hennery. Ketir- 
ing owner's low price #8,500, Easy terms to right 
man. If taken soon 20 cows, pair horses, farm tools, 
machinery and crops included Details page % 
“Strout’s Catalog” wig sy 17 ae Copy matied 
free. Dept. 2687, E. A. OUT FARM AGENCY, 
Marquette Bidg., Ghicege. 


120 Acres ('4 mi. of Newton, lowa 


Well improved; city water; school on farm; house 
with light, heat and water, all modern throughout. 
Entire farm fenced with 4 foot woven wire. Soll 
rich and tiled, in high state of cultivation. Very de 
sirable and priced to sell. See it or write, 
GEO. EGGERT, Newton. 


NMioney Making Farms 


in the corn, whest and stock ratsing belt of Soutberm 
Minnesota. Our land {s $75.00 to $100.00 cheaper Der 
acre than Iowa land, but ratses the same crops iB 
just as large quantities. Best bargains in state. 
Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, today. 


MOREHART LAND CO., Dept. B, Mankato, Minn. 


200 ACRE STOCK FARM 


for sale by owner. Good improvements, 9-room brick 
bouse, barn 40x50, other outbuildings; stock water 
in pasture and piped in barn; plenty of fruit; fences 
in good shape. Price $120 per acre. For particulam 
write to F. M. ELLIOTT, Bentonsport, lows. 
veel 


OWN AND WANT TO SELL 2 fe 

Audrain County, Mo., farm of 480 acres all rich 
farming land, about 300 acres now in blue grass, well 
watered and fenced. If sold before January 15th 
possession can be given, if not, {t is rented for next 
year at half the corn shucked and cribbed, and four 
dollars per acre for the pasture. A. C. BARNES 
Mexico, Mo. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms fer 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wiimar, Minnesol 


Worth Co. Moderate 
Cream of lowa Lands Worth co. on write 


for bargain list. SECURITY REALTY CO., EB. B 
Many, Sec’y, Grafton, Iowa. 
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WALLACES' FARMER 


(38) 1881 





Peace 
American farmer must feed the world. My low, 
A ay ft te 
iv! 
mead three prices for your farm machinery. 


UY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


implements from 8 
cies, I cut out waste and lost prices 
gelling direct. One million satisfied customers 

Galloway implements and 


You can do the seme, Write today for 


" (=SRENEW 1919 MODEL 





1919 model is ready. Have 
the latest and best = 
Over three bundred thousand in ase. 


. Each one 
sells from one to a dozen more, 
is closer skimming, easier cleaned 

more sanitary than any other 










The best ever for 1919. Has 11 great 
exclusive spreader improvements that 
the Galloway in a class by itself. Steel- 
ter, wide spreading V-rake—automatic stop 
~clean out push board—roller feed—chain drive 
endless apron with force under 
front wheels, short turn—is extra light draft— 
handles more manure for less cost on man, 
— and pocket book otherspreader 
ilt. 





Gloves‘ 1919 new model engines are 
ful, more economical than ever. 2% to i 

, Portable or stationary. Has valves in he 
wo lost energy. Big bore, long etroke and heavy 
weight. Special built-in ti pplies blue hot 
spark, needs no batteries. Kasily started, nocrank- 
ing, cylinder and water pot frostproof. ‘Burns any 
fuel. H aay or light work models for lightest 
to the heaviest, toughest an on your farm. 


BOO EE—Write Teday! 


Get your copy of Gal- 
book for 1919. rr 





















loway's money saving 


way's factories. 
Use this book 


as your buying 
pate Weship 
rom onr im- 


City, 
Bluffe, St. Paul 


William Galloway Company, 
227Calloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA. 


FA R M Known for 70 years as one of the very 

best in Herkimer county, New York, 
and nearly all those years in hands of one family; 170 
acres; price about $100 per acre. Small, convenient 
Maple sugar bush; 36 acres in two meadows; ex- 
tremely level, rich, mellow, fertile soil; rare 90-acre 
Dasture; remarkably big producer either wet or dry 
‘isons: milk station ¢ mile; powerful cold springs 
Create well known trout brook, all on farm— 
easily made one of the choicest trout ponds in the 
Mate; attractive view. Address FARMER, 83 Chest- 
aut St. Cooperstown, New York. 













2054 acres, Fluvanna County, Va. 
For Sale 65 acres under cultivation, balance 
Woodland; enough timber and cordwood to pay for 
¢ farm. 6-room house, 2 small barns, other out- 
baiidings ; 500 young bearing fruit trees. mostly wine- 
“applies; fine spring water. Farm fronting on two 
public roads, one mile to station. Price #5.000, part 
tush. Address owner, BD. E. CHAMBERS, Palmyra, Va. 


Davis County, fowa, Stock Farm 


for sale by owner—200 acres, 8+ miles from town; 

Soom house, barn 80x40, deep well, gas engine, feed 
cer, orchard, part woven wire fence. Price ¢100 

veracre; terms. .Write F. D. SOULE, 3800 10th 8t., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

aaa 








SOUTHERN MANITOBA-—+ Sec. improved. 
Close to market, on motor highway, slightly rol!- 
ing, best grain land, splendid locality. Buyers only, 
y oommission. Price $31,200.00. Deal with owner’ 
-J. ELLIOTT, Wawanesa, Man. 

es 











American Short-horn Herd Book—Vol- 
ume 95 of the American Short-horn Herd 

k, which has just been issued, con- 
tains the pedigrees of animals calved be- 
fore October 10, 1917, whose recorded 
tumbesr run from 577,001 to 607,000, in- 

ive. The secretary of the association 
b Fw. Harding, Chicago, Ill., from 
Whom copies of the book may be obtained. 








Hog Receipts and Prices 

Hog receipts continued exceedingly 
heavy at most markets, but at Chicago 
they were slightly under normal, on 
account of the embargo. The price 
held steady in spite of the big re- 
ceipts. Hogs are now quite a profit- 
able market for corn except in those 
sections which were seriously dam- 
aged by drouth. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 


vailed week by week from December 
6, 1917, to date: 
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Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 ...| 100 | 122 216 
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Feb. 21 to 28 ....../ 159 | 150 214 
March ito 7 .....| 186 | 126 200 
March 7 to 14,...../ 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 
March 21 to 28 .....| 186 | 166 200 
March 28 to April 4.| 140 | 147 196 
April 4 to 11 ......| 180 | 158 199 
Ati 11 toct8. 6555. 170 | 155 202 
April 18 to 235 ......| 155 | 18 199 
April 25 to May 2 ..} 109 | 117 202 
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May 2 to 9) o.%% --| 1388 | 128 204 
May 9tol6..... ~-| 132 | 112 202 
May 16 to 23 .......| 100 98 203 
Mag ge 00/80 2.002. 116 | 100 195 
May 31 to June 7 ..| 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 ...... 100 | 115 194 
June 14 to 21 ......]/ 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to. 26 . «+. -| 94 | 108 190 


June 28 to July 5 ..| 130 | 116 192 
duly 5 to 12 ....<..| Ie 1 1 195 
duly 13“to 19 .......1 198 | 128 207 
July 19: to 26 ....<.«.| 339] 148 210 
July 26 to August 2..| 107 | 118 214 














August 2to 9..... 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 1108 | 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6| 83 {| 102 | 210 
sept. 6 to 13 ...... 86 | 103 | 21? 
Sent, 16 to 26........5 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept.-20 to 27 ...... 100 | 104 | 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ..| 119 | 113 | 209 
Oc. 410 1% ..5....| 122 | 127 | Bes 
Oct-11 to 18 .......| 118 | 110 | 198 
Oct: 18 te: 25: <..<...| 106 | 1B | 1 
Oct. 26 to 31 ;:......} 129 | 112 | 208 
Nov. 1 to 8....../ 142] 125 | 211 
Nov. 8 4o 15 ......] 111 | 120 | 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ...... 140 | 136 | 210 
Noy 22 to 29 ...... 70 | 118 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 | 211 
Dee. 6S. 2235800. 98 | 142 | 210 








For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 163,100 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 434,400 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $8.36. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
195,720 at Chicago and 521,280 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $17.56 as 
the answer. 





Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, December 16, 1918.—The wheat 
crop has been marketed at an extremely 
ilvely pace, the grain being greatly need- 
ed, and the Food Bureau has spared no 
efforts to get it moved from producing 
districts. During a recent week the flour 
exports from North America aggregated 
617,000 barrels, comparing with 415,000 
barrels a year ago; while the wheat ex- 
ports amounted to 10,900,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 7,560,000 bushels a week earli- 
er and 4,294,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. These combined exports of 
wheat and flour were equal to 13,681,000 
bushels of wheat, and they compared with 
only 5,362,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing week of 1917. This is reflected in the 
statement of the visible wheat supply in 
the United States, holdings at last ad- 





Colorado Stock Ranch For Sale 
Unlimited Water Supply 


Two thousand acres located within three miles of the county seat, pop- 
ulation 2,500, with good schools, churches, stores, shipping facilities, sugar 
factory, canning factory, elevator, alfalfa mill, creamery; healthful climate, 
plenty of sunshine, congenial neighbors, unlimited water for stock; city 
water piped within a few rods of this — electric light and power line 


asses this ranch. This ranch adjoins one o 


the oldest and best irrigation 


istricts in Colorado. Another proposition like this can not be found in the 


West. 


We will sell water rights for a 160-acre irrigated farm to go with 


ranch. This ranch adjoins a lake one mile wide to four miles long. The 
crops on adjoining irrigated lands embrace practically every product that is 


possible to grow in the same latitude, being 


ts, alfalfa, cantaloupes, corn, 


wheat, oats, barley, rye and other small grains, and orchards. No improve- 


ments except fences. 


Beef cattle can be carried very cheaply on the native 
buffalo grass in the summer, and there is a heavy Foe | 
consume the beet pulp and alfalfa hay in the irrigated district. 


for feeders to 
Price, $35 


per acre; $15,000 cash, $10,000 July Ist, $5,000 July 1, 1921, balance five 


years, 6 per cent per annum. 


We also have small ranches in Elbert and Lincoln counties, on main 


line of Rock Island, east of Colorado springs, $5.00 
on seven years’ time; also irrigated farms 


r acre cash, balance 
sides this large stock ranch, 


which is not located in Lincoln or Elbert counties. 
Will take a small farm as part payment in addition to cash payment on 


large ranch. 


Make your arrangements at once to go with me and inspect this property. 
Railroad fare refunded if you are not pleased with trip. 


Agents wanted. Write, telegraph or phone me, 721 First National 
Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Phone Tyler 3620. 


B. H. TALLMADGE 








vices amounting to 113,297,000 bushels, 
comparing with 121,561,000 ‘bushels a week 
earlier and 25,672,000 bushels a year ago. 
There is an extremely large demand all 
the time for supplying American mills 
with wheat, and this explains the large 
advance in cash offerings of late, sales of 
No. 2 red wheat having been made as 
high as $2.32 a bushel. The Food Admin- 
istration, which is in complete control of 
the wheat stocks in the United States, has 
been making much larger purchases than 
heretofore, and up to recently these pur- 
chases aggregated in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat. These ship- 
ments have been hurried, shipment being 
made both by rail and by lake, five lead- 
ing Atlantic ports receiving the grain. 
Within a month the goyernment has pur- 
chased at least 5,000,000 barrels of flour, 
mostly for exportation to the war-stricken 
countries of Europe. Flour shipments are 
made largely, as the offal is much needed 
in this country. There is no longer much 
call for flour substitutes, and large quan- 
tities of corn flour: have been accumu- 
lated. On the appearance of the govern- 
ment final crop report for 1918, corn prices 
advanced sharply, as it showed the small- 
est corn crop since 1913, or 2,532,814,000 
bushels, a reduction of 167,000,000 bushels 
from the November report. It showed a 
wheat crop of 917,000,000 bushels, or the 
second largest on record, and an oats’ crop 
of 1,538,359,000 bushels, the third largest 
ever grown. Recent cash sales were made 
of No. 2 red wheat at $2.31 per bushel; 
No. 3 yellow corn at $1.48; standard oats 
at 75%, cents; rye at $1.63% cents, and 
barley at 90 cents to $1.06. Clover seed 
sells at $25 to $38 per 100 pounds. 
Potatoes bring $1.60 to $2.15 pep 100 
pounds. Hresh eggs are selling at 69 to 7 
cents a dozen and creamery butter at 56% 
to 68 cents a pound. Cold storage stocks 
of eggs and butter are materially re- 
duced, and holdings are mostly under 


government control. High prices have 
greatly curtailed the consumption of these 
staples. 


Cattle have been marketed recently in 
overwhelming numbers, the receipts ex- 
ceeding all past records, and most of the 
arrivals have consisted of poorly fattened 
consignments, with scarcely any really 
choice long-fed cattle offered. On Monday 
of last week 48,111 head of cattle reached 
the Chicago stock yards, and while two 
loads sold at $19.25 per 100 pounds, very 
few were good enough to bring over $15.75. 
it is plainly evident that nearly all farm- 
mers engaged in the production of beef 
are distrustful of the future of the mar- 
ket, altho the chances are Strongly favor- 
able for the market by the latter part of 
January or early in February. Meanwhile 
plenty of steers weighing around 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds are in sight for the next few 
weeks, altho temporary big breaks in 
prices may cause smaller supplies at 
times. Nearly all of the prime beeves in 
feeding districts have been marketed, the 
last appearing in the International Live 
Stock Exposition. The fluctuations in 
prices in recent weeks have been much 
greater than in ordinary times, changes 
amounting to $1 or more in advances and 
declines. Fine opportunities have been 
afforded for buying highly desirable 
etockers and feeders at reasonable prices, 
but not many sales have been made any- 
where near the highest quotations. On 
Wednesday traders were startled by the 





Phenomenal sale of seventeen head of 
1,832-pound mixed Hereford and Short- 
horn steers from an MMlinois feed lot at 
a new high record price of $20.50 per 160 
pounds, or more than $375 per head. On 
the same day a sale was made of eight- 
een prime 995-pound yearlings at $19.75, 
equaling the previous high record for that 
class of cattle. The bulk of the steers 
sold during the week at $12.50 to $16, with 
sales down to $8.75 to $11 for a common 
kind, and scattering sales of odd lots of 
thin little canning steers at $6.50 and 
over. Steers classed as choice sold at 
$19.50 and over, while steers grading as 
good brought $17 and upward, with me- 
dium grade steers taken at a wide range 
in prices. Yearlings of fair quality sold 
at $15.50 and over, with a marked scarcity 
of prime youngsters. Cows, heifers and 
bulls had a big share in the big breaks in 
prices, fat cows and heifers selling at 
$6.60 to $15, while canning cows and cut- 
ters went at $5.50 to $6.50 and bulls at $6 
to $12.25. Calves had a good demand at 
the usual wide spread in prices, with de- 
sirable light vealers selling at $17 to 
$17.50, and sales down to $6 to $14 for the 
heavier lots. The stocker and feeder traf- 
fic was carried on at a range of $6.50 to 
$12.65, and scattering sales of selected 
feeders at higher figures. Western range 
cattle were offered only moderately and 
sold relatively better than their native 
competitors, with few of the better class 
on sale. After early sharp declines in 
cattle prices, good rallies took place on 
larger buying, but price were stil! large- 
ly 50 cents lower except for the more de- 
sirable lots. The late top for calves was 
$16.75. 

Just when sellers began to be encour- 
aged because fat lots of lambs, yearlings, 
wethers and ewes weer selling at decided- 
ly higher prices, the packers stood aloof 
and force severe declines all along the 
line, lambs catching it much the worst, 
although the receipts were not what would 
be called extremely large. Late sales were 
made of Jambs at $11 to $15: feeding 
lambs at $13.75 to $14.50; yearlings at 
$10.50 to $13; wethers at $9.75 to $11.25; 
ewes at $4 to $9.75 and bucks at $6.50 to 
$8.25. Feeding operations are ereatly curs 
tailed, and it is hoped that later on more 
satisfactory prices will be paid for fat 
stock. Half-fat flocks are always bad 
sellers. On the high time last week the 
best lambs brought $15.85. 

In the horse market sales were made by 
the British government of former pur- 
chases at prices of from $20 to $40 per 
head below original cost, southern and 
eastern buyers taking most of the offer- 
ings. After a week when there was no 
market because the stalls were needed for 
the stock show, there was a good demand 
at steady prices, with southern chunks 
selling around $60 to $140, mares going 
highest, while drafters were in goo? de- 
mand around $175 to $250, with few prime, 
heavy drafters offered. Ww. 


Live Stock May be Shipped: 
By Express 
There is no embargo against the ship- 
ment by express of live stock for breeding 
purposes. In case of refusal by any agent, 
Tequest him to wire D. C. Eliiott, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Express 
Company, New York City. 
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THE CHAMPION GIANT SUPREME 























The Biggest Senior Pig Ever Shown at the lowa State Fair 





ever in northwest Iowa. 


we paid $1,700. 


occasion. 





Buy daughters of the champion, I Am Golden Model 4, 
bred to the champion, Giant Supreme. We will offer 
SO HEAD at 


Rock Rapids, lowa, January 7th 


40 Head of junior yearlings and fall sows, mainly the 
get of I Am Golden Model 4, greatest breeding boar 
For scale and perfect sym- 
metry his get stand in a class by themselves. 
ticularly does this apply to females. 


We will show more strictly big, high class she stuff in 
this sale than we have ever been able to offer before. 
Now picture in your mind this class of stuff selling, 
bred to Giant Supreme, the 600 pound fall pig that won 
championship at Des Moines last fall, and for which 


This is the opening sale of the winter and for it we have 
prepared an offering we think is in keeping with the 
Everything Double Treated. 

HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 

Send all mail bids to him in our care. 

J. R. THOMPSON, Austioneer. 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION TO 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


Par- 
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VERY FARMER IN IOWA 
is invited to attend the AUCTION SALE 
of 50 registered SHORT-HORN BULLS at 
MARSHALLTOWN, IA., THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 2. Show in the forenoon, sale 

at 12:45 uptown. Several are choice, most are good; 

over half are roans and from 15 to 20 months of age, 

This is the fourteenth sale under the management of the 


Marshall County Short-horn Breeders’ Association. 


Auctioneers, Kraschel, Milne, Mason, Manship. 
For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Geo. H. Lewis, Marshalltown, la. 
BRED SOW SALE EXTRAORDINARY 


It’s from the Jessamine herd of big type Poland-Chinas. 
THE DATE IS JANUARY 28 AND THE PLACE SIBLEY, IOWA 


Besides our unasual line up of mammoth sows and gilts, the big attraction 1s our herd boars, Demeg, 
strator and Liberty Timm, the former a giant son of the mammoth $2500 prize winning Korver's 
Orange Wonder, and the latter the acknowledged greatest son of Severe’s Big Tim and A Wonder Gir}, 
making him a half brother on dam's side to Severe’s Choice, = ge yearling sow ever offictally weighed, 
We have the material for a rousing sale—real brood sows bred to real boars. File your name with us 
early for catalog. 


F. O. STORKS, 






































SIBLEY, 1lowa 
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PERCHERON - BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions and Mares 


THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Registered mares with colts at side and bred again; 
registered fillies, stallions one to five years old; 
grown ourselves the ancestors for five generations On dam side; 
sires imported. 


FRED CHANDLER 
Route 7 Chariton, lowa 























SHOKT-HORNS. 


SHORKRT-HORNS. 








WAYSIDE 
SHORT-HORNS 


Sone and grandsons of 


for sale. These are a good, thick, quality lot, 
sired by 


Village Stamp 


Of all the good sons of Villager there are none better 
than Village Stamp. Some good judges have pro- 
nounced him the best. Come and see. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, la. 


All Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the massive Roan Goods. Red 
and roan bulls to offer, from 12 tol4 months. One by 
Imp. Proud Marsbal and another out of a daughter 
of Imp. Moss Rose, that are as good as the best. We 
can scarcely recommend them too highly. 

Public sale in November 
Also breeder of Duroc Jerseys 


L. A. MATERN, Wesley, lowa 








VILLAGE GOLDEN, the $5,000 bull, 
AND 
ADMIBRABLE STAMP, our 
bull, head our herd o 


SHORT-HORNS 


Young bulls offered, among them Imp. Hetr’s 
Apparent, others by Admirable Stamp; one by Gain- 
fort Champion, another by Sultan 38. Our founda- 
tion—the best that money could buy. Address 
DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


prucemead Sari 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by Emp. Newton Pilot. Now offer- 
ing choice Scotch bulls and heifers. 
J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


FOR SALE 


I am now offering at moderate prices several 
choicely bred Scotch bulls of good thick type. They 
are by Cumberland and Avondale bred sires, and be- 
long to the Cruickshank Rosemary and other good 
Scotch families. Also breeder of big type Poland- 
Chinas. Call or write. 


MURRAY W. SMITH, 


reat Anoka 








West Branch, lowa 





SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Ten young bulls, range in ages from 9 to 16 months. 
Whites and roans. Sired by Browndale Memory 
411712, by Fond Memory by White Sultan, out of 
dams by Sultan Omega, Imp. Gladstone, Cumberland 
Archer. They are of the following families: Gwendo- 
line, Victoria, Mayflower, Snowlily and others of note. 
HH. H. DIERKS St. Olaf, lowa 


HIGH CLASS SCOTCH 


Short-horn Bulls 


Eight of them by Golden Sultan, our 2200 Ib. 
show bull; the sire of prize winners and champions. 
Few offered are: Golden Mist, a roan Bruce Rose- 
bud; Ma:schiess Sultan, a Cocoanut and a prize win- 
ner; Mondamin Croesus, a roan Generosity, stood 
next to our champion; A Cocoanut, red, by Imp. 
Aldseworth Reformer. These are buta few of the 
many we offer. HEL 
(Plymouth Co.) 





** 
Hinton, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Roans, reds and one white, mostly sired by a son of 
The Callant, by Avondale. These are thick, soggy 
yearlings, and offered at bargain prices. Also one 
extra good 10 mos. roan son of Village Cumberland. 
G.N. & CLYDE DUNCAN, Columbus Junction, Ia, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

J. iH. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 


Short -horns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real herd header. 
T. J. KANK, 


15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


we sell 10 good Scotch bulls, 12 to 18 months 
old—reds and roans—some extra good herd 
headers included. Also a few extra good yearling 
Scotch hetfers—granddaughters and great grand- 
daughters of Imp. Golden Fame, out of some of our 
best Scotch cows. LENO H. ROLLINS (successor 
to Jordan & Dunn), Central City, lowa. 


ORCHARD GROVE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Scotch and Scotch topped—big, heavy boned fellows. 
Also a few white and roan Scotch topped cows and 
heifers, bred toa pure Scotch bull. Write (stating 
what you want) or come and see them. 

EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, Iowa 











Stanwood, iowa 























“a Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection in the World 


Stallions, Mares and colte’for sale at all times. Mon 
Gros and $10,000 Reavedore at head of herd. Send 
for particulars and booklet of winners. 

H. LEFEBURE’S SO . Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
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Champion Belgian Stud 


HEADED BY IMP. FARCEUR 


the breed’s most celebrated champion and sire of champions. We put Farceur at the head of our herd 
because we recognized him as the breed’s greatest sire—a real breed improver greatly needed—and we were 
forced to pay the record price of $47,500 for him, because others so recognized him, We invite you to come 
and familiarize yourself with Farceur Belgians, the cream of the breed. Young stock for sale, and a few 
mares bred to Farceur. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 

OGDEN, IOWA 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON, 























JACKS. a 
“=F 140 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale 
9 FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 





Champion jacks and jennets at both Missouri and Illinois State Fairs in 1918, 
along with other big, rugged jacks, arein my barns at all times. These jacks 
and jennets represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding. The best 
buyer will find one to his liking. No better jacks live than I offer you. 


L. W. HOYT, Barry, Pike Co., Illinois 
Sixteen miles cast of Hannibal, Mo., on the Wabash R. R. 


COME TO ME FOR BIG JACKS 


I have at this time the finest variety of big. young Mammoth American and Catalan Spanish jacks 
be found anywhere in the world. Now is the time to buy your breeding stock for next year. I also bave® 
fine line of draft stallions, from yearlings to six years old. I can use your Liberty bonds at 5 per cent 
advan ce, a good touring car, or asection of good farm land anywhere in the United States or Canada ia 
exchange for a quantity of blooded stock in jacks, stallions and mares. 

W. L. DeCLOW, Prop’r, Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, CEDAR RAPIDS, 10W4 


el 
I now have 7 big boned Jacks for sale, from 15 to 16-1 hands, 1000 Ibs. to 
1300 Ibs., 2to5 years old. These are big, good, well broke jacks, not 
MULES trading stock. Also some choice mules. JACKS 
WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, la. 
—— 


SHORKRT-HOERNS. 


THE GENERAL FARMER’S COW 


5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Short-horns. Free booklet, 
“Beef and Butter Profits.” 


COOK & COOK, 


Stenherg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale in season. Farm is in Lowa, 
HENRY STENBERG. Elmore, Minn. 























HAMPSHIKRES. 
el 


Hampshire Boars 


Boars of all ages. Big bone, lengthy, and wel 
marked spring boars, weighing from 125 ie, ui 
Indepen denc bs.; March an pril farrowing; al! fro 
— Sere blood lines. Prices range from $50 up, and we gust 
antee them to be breeders. We have also 4 es 
of beautiful sows and gilts which we will price ee 
We have nothing but well marked, heavy boned =a 
mals of good length. For further information W 

W. Ss. ALDRICH & CO. Pre 
Sth St. and 9th Ave., Council Bluffs, 
ene 











BINFORDS' SHORT -HORNS Est. (869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Avondale bred bull, Callant’s Heir, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missile. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalltown, lowa 








Short-horns for Sale 


Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
good type and quality. Our cows would be profitable 
asadairy herd. Quality first is our motto. Inspec 
tion invited. 

BURT H, NEAL, 


H42 PSHIRE boars and gilts—Big, besye 
boned, well marked boars ready for immer ok 

use; sired by Wickware Perfect, he by Gen. is 

ware. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. R. HEM, Selma, lowes 








Mt. Vernon, Kowa | Please mention this paper when writiné 
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20, 1918 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


; (35) 1883 





DUROC JERSEYS. 
Alpine Stock Farm, Harlan, Ia. 
je. 1 Aristopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 


we, Iowa. i 
g—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 


§—De Young Bros., Sheldon, towa. 
yr. ON. hanks, Worthington, 


144 
tr 


W. Knapp, Worthington, 


A. Woods, Mechanicsvude, Ia, 
10—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
13—Miner Bros., Garner, lowa. 
13—G. W. Smith, Paullina, Iowa. 
j4—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
14—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

jan. tA. L. Hyzer, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
jan. 14—Dodson & Son, Joy, Ill. 

Jan. 15—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
1;—Ed Witter, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
jan. 15—-E. A. Thompson, Storm Lake, la. 
Jan. 15—J. H. Latta, Birmingham, Iowa. 
jan. 16—Ralph Witter, Storm Lake, lowa. 
n.16—E. A. Calkins and Jos. Greene, 

Ruthven, lowa. 
fan. 17—-R. W. Frank, Renwick, Iowa, 

17—W. H. Helmke, Renwick, Iowa. 

n, 1$—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 

1.18—John Roskamp, Kanawha, Iowa. 
jan. 0—Dave Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Jan. 20—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb.; night 

gale in Adams, Neb. 

n, 20-—Everett & McDowell, Streator, IL 
Jan. 200—Frank Hill, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
jan. 21—C. C. Dee, Tecumseh, Neb. 
jan. 21—J. T. Whalen & Son, Cortland, 

Neb. 
jan. 21—Powell Bros., Lone Rock, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—W. H. Garber, Washington, If. 
jon. 22—R. L. Hurst, Bolckow, Mo. 
fan. 22—J. P. Mousel, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
fan. 23—F. J. Moser, Goff, Kan. 

_23—Maquon Breeders’ Association, 

Maquon, Ii. 

Jan. 23—R. E. Hunsley, Britt, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—H. E. Labert, Overton, Neb. 

Jan. 25—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 
Jan. 25—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan, 25—Willard Robbins, Lyons, Neb. 

Jan. 25—H. G. Geiken, Cozad, Neb.; night 
gale, at Gothenburg, Neb. 

Jan. 27--W. H. Swartsley & Son, River- 
dale, Neb. 

Jan. 27—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Ransier & Seid, Independence, Ia. 
Jan. 28—Spoor & Challis, Mechanicsville, 
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Iowa. 

Jan; 28—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—-Walker Bros., New Hartford, la.- 
Jan. 283—E. L. Timmons, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Jan, 283—Ben G. Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
Jan.29—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, lowa. 

Jan, 28—Geo. W. Smith, Paullina, Iowa. 
Jan, 29—I. F. Clark, Terril, lowa. 

Jan, 29--E. A. Morris, Webster City, Ia. 
Jan. 30—A. C. French, Lexington, Neb. 
Jan. 0—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Jan. 80—K. H. Underwood, Norwood, IIL. 
Jan, 30—O. S. Larson, Logan, Iowa . 

Jan, 30—Nis Behrendsen, Gilmore City, Ia. 
Jan, 30—W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, lowa. 
Jan.3i1—James Byrnes, Dunlap, Il. 

Jan. $1—G. B. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, 


lowa. 
White & Son, Lexington, 


Jan. 21—C.  T. 
Neb. 

Feb. 1—Yalehurst Fayms; A. Y. Bartholo- 
mew, Prop., Peoria, Ill.; sale at Elm- 
wood, Ill. 

Feb, 3—Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb. 

Feb. 3—Johnson & Ahlberg, Lake Wilson, 
Minn.; Olson Bros., Slayton, Minn., and 
0. W. Dahlquist, Hadley, Minn.; sale 
at Slayton, Minn. 

Feb, 3—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb.; 
night sale in David City, Neb. 

Feb. 4A—J. A. Fey, Edgerton, Minn. 

Feb. 4—McPherrin & Son, Knoxville, Ill. 

Feb, i—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, Ill. 

Feb. 5—E. M. Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Feb. 5—Robert Leisy, Wisner, Nebraska 
(night sale). > 

Feb, 5—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—J. M. Lord & Son, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Feb. 6—Ray Emley, Wisner, Neb. 

Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


Feb. 8—Wm. Harding & Sons, Brimfield, 


Teb. 8—Roth & Dodson, Ocheyedan, Ia. 
Feb, 8—W. G. Real, Grafton, Neb. 

og L. Famulener & Sons, Gales- 
Feb, 10_—R. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, 


wa. 
Feb. 10—Dan Nystrom, 
Minn. (night sale) 
Feb. 10—L. W. Larsen, Worthington, Minn. 
Feb.11—-M. F. Vogt & L. S. Kenney, 
pworthington, Minn. 
tM. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 


A 
rk li—V. A, Lindaman, Charles City, 
Peb.12—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble 
proc. Iowa. 
ro ek. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Ming Manning & Desmond, St. James, 


Worthington, 


Minn, 
Feb. 13—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Fen Ortell Lininger, Fairfax, Mo. 

4 3—Dunbar & Orwig, Prairie City, 


Fe it? Crowley & Keyser, Lewisville, 
Feb vy Sale at St. James, Minn. 
mo. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 


0 
pes. l4—Frank Blackman, Tarkio, Mo. 

, #—Bowhay & Son, Williamsfield, 
Sa ae at Yates City, Ti 
it . Barnes, Tabor, Iowa. 

ewe D. Chester, La Porte City, Ta. 
Feb. 12 Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

or iftith Bros., Mound city, Mo. 

wa. nos: Robinson, Independence, 
eg VR. E. Stecle, Falls City, Neb. 

hg B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Fa 1$John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Neb —J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 


He 1G. F. Kahl, Germania, Iowa. 


lon Ralph & Glen Griffith, Red Oak, 


F ; 
Pa =~. E. Erickson, Armstrong, Iowa. 
Jos. A. Welte, Danbury, Iowa. 
pL orever Utter, Frederic, IH. 
Pe: es Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 
'“—-W. H. Noble, Germania, lowa. 


eo 
ges SLATED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 





DUROC JERSEYS. 
Feb. 2i—John K. Symonds, Dunlap, mL 
Feb. 21—A, A. Russell, Geneva, Neb. 
Feb. 21—C. D. Pausch, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
Feb. 21—J. W. Bresks & Son, Eagteville, 


Mo. 

Feb. 2i—Danbury Swine Sale, Danbury, 
lowa; G. H. Fotlkins, Manager. 

Feb. 21—E. L.. Kitterman, Kingsley, Iowa. 

Feb. 22—Lott Bros., Fairmont, Neb. 

Feb. 22—The Peoria County Duroc Breed- 
ers’ Association, Pi 1m. 

Feb. 22—J. F. Lentz, Winterset, Towa. 

Feb. 22—Olson & Anderson, Forest City, 


Iowa. 

Feb. 22—W. H. Duffus & Son, Brooklyn, 
Iowa, 

"eS 25—J. G, McQuilkin, La Porte City, 
owa. 

Feb. 25—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Feb. 28—Ray Emley, Wisner, Neb. 

Feb. 28—Steiner & Dollman, Britt, Iowa. 
ar. 1—A. G. Canfield, Britt, lowa. 

Mar. 4—L. T. Bixler, North Bend, Neb. 

Mar. 6—Merle T. Anderson, La Porte 
City, Iowa. 

Mar. 7—Earl G. Miller, Clear Lake, Lowa. 

Mar. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Mar. 12—Roth & Dodson, Ocheyedan, Ia. 
Mar. 183—Tilney Farms, Lewisville, Minn. 


-POLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 10—John Waldron, Elgin, Iowa. 
Jan. 15—Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, 8S. D. 
Jan. 16—C, L. Thuirer, Spencer, Iowa. 
Jan.17—C. T. White '& Son, Lexington, 


Neb. 

Jan. 17—W. O. Eckley, Terrill, Iowa. 

Jan. i8—Ray Lang, Spencer, Iowa. 

Jan. 22—H. M. Stenssy, Irvington, lowa; 
sale @t Algona, 

Jan, 22—-I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa. 

Jan. 283—Wm. E. Greene, Algona, Towa. 

Jan. 25—Jos. Steward & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

Jan. 28—M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, Towa. 

Jan. 28—F. O. Storrs, Sibley, lowa. 

Jan, 28—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 

Jan, 29—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

Jan. 29—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, Ill. 

Jan. 30—Ferd. Hass, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—Wm. Grooters, Sanborn, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—Henry Koerselman, Sheldon, Ia. 

Feb. 3—A. B. Kennedy, Varina, lowa. 

Feb. 5—Wm. McCurdy, ‘Tobias, Neb.; 
hight sale, at farm. 

Feb. 5—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—Wm. Carey, Fonda, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—Danberry Swine Sale, Danbury, 
Iowa; G. H. Folkins, Manager. 

Feb, 7—Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 

Feb. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Feb. 7—A. S. Wood & Son, Fonda, lowa. 

Feb. 7—A. L. Mason, Early, Lowa. 

Feb. 10—Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Harry  Uittenbogaard, 
Iowa; sale at Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—B. F. Ridgley, Pickerel, Neb. 

Feb. 11—Korver Bros. & Vander Wilt, Al- 
ton, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Peter Mouw & Co., Orange City, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 14—Ed Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—John Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—O. E. Perry, Gilman, Towa. 
Feb. 19—-L. A. Rebinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Towa. 
Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, lowa (night 
sale), 
Feb. 19—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 21—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—J. A. Le Master, Bushnell, Ll. 
Mar. 5—Frank Rainier, Logan, lowa. 
Mar. 8—Gust Ostberg, Dayton, lowa. 
Mar. 11—G. W. Owens, Lawler, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 


Feb. 3--Shaver & Fry, Kalona, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—J. C. McClune, Keswick, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—H. L. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Jan. 16—Wm. Buehler, Sterling, Neb. 

Jan. 17—A. A. Grandon, Shell Rock, Iowa, 

Jan. 17—W. V. Dove & Son, Janesville, 
Iowa; evening sale. 

Feb. 3—F. E. Ferguson & Sons and J. F. 
Ferguson, Laurens, Iowa. 

~= 5—Gus Andrews & Son, Pomeroy, 
owa. 

Feb. 8—M. H. Rounds, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Feb. 12—John P. Coulson, Storm Lake, Ia, 

Feb. 13—B. R. Anderson, Newell, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa. 
. 14—W. L. Danforth, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 26—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—J. P. Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—A. C. Brecher & Sons, Alta, Ia. 

Feb. 28—E. H. Kahl, Germania, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES AND O. I. C. 
Jan. 30—C. L. Naffziger and W. C. Som- 
mer, Washington, Ill. 


SHORT-HORNG, 


Dec. 21—Powelson Bros. & Son, Wesley, 
Iowa; dispersion sale. 

Jan. 2—-Marshall County Breeders’ Sale, 
Geo. Lewis, Manager, Marshalltown, Ia, 

Jan. 7—Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Jan. 15—O. G. Mosley, Hudson, Iowa. 

Feb. 18 to 21—Short-horn Congress, Show 
and Sale; F. W. Harding, Manager, 13 
Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, II. 

Mar. 4—Blair Bros., Dayton, Towa. 

Mar. 5—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 

Mar. 7 and 8—Combination Sale; Joe Sha- 
ver, Mer., Omaha, Neb. 

Mar. 11 and 12—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association Sale, at Des Moines; E. R. 
Silliman, Manager, Colo, Iowa. 

Mar. 15—J. M. Townsend, Britt, Iowa. 


Archer, 





Mar. 14—Nobles County Live Stock 
' Breeders’ Association, Worthington, 
Minn 


Mar. 17—Geo. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, fa. 
Mar. 19—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 

Mar. 18—Bacon & Mullany, Waterloo, Ia. 
Mar. 21—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa. 

Mar, 22—H. R. Colville, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Mar. 26—Uppermill Farm, Wapelio, lewa. 
Mar. 27—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES. 
Jan. 23—F. J. Fever & Son, Colo, lowa. 
Jan. 22—John Bainbridge, Kin , lowa, 
Jan, 28—Lewis F. Newbold, Minden, Neb. 
Feb. 10—C, M. Merkley, Sac City, lowa, 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Mar. 18—Iowa Breeders’ Association Sale, 
at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Mar. 21—RP. Ww. Plummer, Marshalltown, 


Iowa. 
Mar. 25—O. E. Briney & Son, Alburnett, 


Iowa. 
Mar. 19—C. E. Woods & Sons, Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 
Apr. 4—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa. 
May i—Willow Lawn Farm, Waverly, Ia. 
May 2—Hartnell & Lang, cyvilie, fa. 
May 20—J. Tudor & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 
May 21—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
May 22—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
May 23—Miss Nora Baldwin, Keswick, Ia. 
Apr. 15 and 16—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Ia, 
Apr. 17—John H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 


HEREFORDS. 

Jan. 4—H. R. Wilson, Garrison, Towa. 

Feb. 10—A. A. Berry & Son, Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa; Amos Burhans, Sale Manager, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mar. 12—Fred Larson, Beaver Creek, 
Minn.; dispersion sale, at South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mar. 13—Breeders’ Sale, at West Liberty, 
Towa; W. E. Hastings, Manager, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

POLLED HEREFORDS. 

Feb. 4-6—Annual Polled Hereford Week, 
Show and Sales, at Des Moines, lowa; 
B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Manager, 304 
V. N. B. Bidg., Des Moines. 

HOLSTEINS. 

Jan. 22—-Rock Brook Farm Dispersion Sale 

at South Omaha, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 

Jan. 14-15—Interstate Horse Breeders’ Ce., 
Sioux City, lowa; Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, 
Iowa, Manager. 

Mar. 10—Southern Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

Mar. 14—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa, 

SHROPSHIRES. 

Jan. 14—A. T. Jones & Sons, Everly, lowa; 

dispersion sale. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running. must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to gO te 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning ana no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
6s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 

H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 

BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa, 

ELMER J, LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

D. G. SUTHERLAND, 1022 North Kellogg 
Street, Galesburg, Il. 

R. C. HENRY, Sheldon, Iowa. 

H. L. CANTINE, Quimby, Iowa. 








Field Notes 


DE YOUNGS’ DUROCS. 

A. J. & L. L. De Young, of Sheldon, 
Iowa, will hold their’ annual brood sow 
sale of Durocs on Wednesday, January 
8th, at the Sheldon fair grounds sale pa- 
vilon, four blocks from the depot at Shel- 
don, Iowa. The De Young brothers are 
widely known as breeders of good Durocs, 
and of their square and honorable way 
of doing business too much can not be 
said. The De Youngs have the reputation 
of being strictly on the square, and’ of 
treating their customers that way. The 
boys have selected a draft of twenty-five 
head from each herd for this sale, and 
only those of great size, quality and class 
have been consigned; and it is without 
doubt the best offering they have ever 
presented to the public. The thirty gilts 
are a great lot; many of them weighing 
over 300 pounds now. The boars being used 
are the real kind. Cherry Orion Giant isa 
real big type boar, and the gilts in this 
offering sired by him will convince any- 
one that as a sire he has few equals. The 
young boar, Jack’s Ideal Orion, by Jack's 
Orion King 2d, the $10,000 boar, and his 
dam, the $1,025 sow, is the best spring 
pig we have seen this year. We predict 
a great future for this pig. Then there 
is the good boar Crimson Challenger, by 
Grand Model Challenger, and Liberty 
Chief, a good son of Liberty Loan. The 
tried sows are a very attractive lot thru- 
out. There are six yearling daughters of 
Cherry Orion King. The two-year-old sows 
will include Golden Veda, by Golden Mod- 
el 4th; I Am Queen Ann 2d, by Dread- 
naught; Crimson Beauty, by Cherry O. K.; 
Jumbo Bell, by Golden Model M.; Fancy 
Lady, by I Am Golden Model 24, and 
three by Radium, ‘by John’s Combination. 
—Advertising Notice. 


HANCHERDALE POLANDS., 


Just a word about some good Poland 
Chinas we have seen. A stop at the M. P. 
Hancher herd, at Rolfe, lowa, is what 
prompts this article. At the outset, we 
wish to say that Mr. Hancher has two 
spring boars on hand that should be doing 
herd service. One of them is already re- 
corded as Hancher’s Big Timm. Mr. 
Hancher thought well enough of this pig 
to use him on a few of the good things in 
his herd. If there are those of our readers 
looking for something real good, it would 
hardly be possible to find the equal of this 
pig elsewhere at this date. There are a 
number of medium-priced pigs for sale 
also. To Know the Hancher herd as we 
know it, and as many of our good breed- 
ers also know it, is to thoroly admire it. 
Big type here is a reality. We haven’t 
seen a junior yearling boar anywhere that 
has anything on Hancherdale Orange. One 
just can’t quite appreciate this young 
giant without seeing him. We strongly 
urged Mr. Hancher to exhibit him the 





coming year. If breeders generally could 
realize the greatness of this boar, they 
would be coming to Mr. Hancher’s next 
February 26th sow sale in numbers to 
verflow. Hancherdale Orange is a breed- 
ing boar. And the beauty in buying a sow 
bred to Hancherdale Orange is that one 
will pe: getting ‘“‘some’”’ sow. It isn’t as 
if one had to depend all on the boar, This, 
herd is numerically large in 600 and 800- 
pound sows. Susie W. walked onto the 
scales just recently and tipped the beam 
at 830 pounds. Ask yourself how 

sows you ever saw that weighed 
pounds—on the scales. There are so many 
good things to be said for this herd that 
we are going to let soak in what have 
here said, and follow from time to tiane 
calling attention to features of the her 
which the public should know.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


DUBES & OHLSON WIN HIGH HONORS 


The prominent young Short-horn breed- 
ers, Messrs. Dubes Ohilson, of Aurelia, 
Iowa, exhibited their young $5,000 bull, 
Village Golden, at the recent Chicago In- 
ternational, where they won third place 
in the junior yearling class. Village Gold- 
en is a wonderful bull. As those familiar 
with the yearling exhibits at Chicago are 
well aware, that to stand in third place 
requires exceptional merit. This bull de- 
feated at Chicago all of the junior year- 
lings that won a place at Kansas City, 
and likewise all that stood above him at 
Des Moines. One should see Village 
Golden to appreciate him. Messrs. Dubes 
& Ohlson have a half dozen young bulls 
to offer, of serviceable ages, by Admirable 
Stamp, a splendid bull from the Anoka 
herd, and of rare Scotch breeding. A 
dandy roan imported nine months calf is 
of the Maud tribe, one of the families 
prominent at Kinnelar, in Aberdeenshire. 
His sire is Apollo. This is a very likely 
prospect for a herd bull. A swell young 
‘bull of the Missie tribe is by Admirable 
Stamp and from a daughter of Warl of 
Avondale. A brother to this calf atready 
heads a good herd. We also wish to men- 
tion that Violet 8th, Messrs. Dubes & 
Ohlson’s grand champion cow, recently 
dropped and is raising a pair of roan bull 
calves to the service of Imp. Meinteith 
Silver Star. Dubes & Ohlson have one of 
the up-to-date Scotch herds to be found. 
A visit to their ‘breeding plant will be en- 
joyed by all lovers of the reds, whites and 
roans. ‘Their card appears regularly in 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


HELD BROS.’ SHORT-HORNS. 


We direct attention in this issue to the 
high-class lot of Short-horn bulls being 
offered by Messrs. Held Bros., of Hinton, 
lowa. At the head of this herd is the re- 
markable breeding bull, Golden Sultan, a 
massive roan of great scale. It was the 
get of Golden Sultan that Messrs. Held 
won first on at Sioux City last fall. They 
won first on calf herd sired by him, junior 
championship on a daughter of his, and 
junior championship on a son of his. 
Golden Sultan as a sire has stepped out 
into the limelight. His get are full of 
Scotch character. A sixteen months Bruce 
Rosebud of special fitness is Golden Mist. 
He is a good roan. Another by Golden 
Sultan, also a roan of fourteen months is 
(Matchless Sultan, of the Cocoanut trtbe, 
his dam being a daughter of the valued 
sire, Victor of Wayside 2d. This calf was 
in the money at the recent Interstate 
Fair at Sioux City. One high up in the 
money is the yearling roan Generosity 
Mondamin Croesus. He stood second to 
the junior champion. Besides the good 
string of Golden Sultan bulls, they have @ 
son of Imp. Aldsworth Reformer, that sold 
for $2,300 last Jfine. ‘This fellow belongs 
to the Cocoanut tribe. No one looking for 
a bull can visit Held Bros. without finding 
one to suit, if he knows good cattle. Read 
their card on another page of this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


HERBERT’S GIANT SUPREME SALE. 


The opening Duroc sale of the northwest 
this season will take place January 7th, 
at Rock Rapids, lowa, when Mr. Christo- 
pher Herbert, of that place, will offer 
fifty head of sows and gilts, bainly fall 
gilts and spring yearlings. The great’ at- 
traction of this sale is twofold. It is a lot 
of sows mainly the get of the champion 
boar, I Am Golden 4th, which has been 
doing such excellent work in Mr. Her- 
bert’s herd the past three or four years, 
and bred to the champion Giant Supreme, 
which Mr. Herbert recently purchased at 
the Waltemeyer sale, paying $1,700 for 
him. Giant Supreme, in turn, is by Giant 
{nvincible, the extreme big type boar for 
which Waltemeyer paid $2,500, and which 
has been a prize winner at the big shows, 
and has sired the first and second prize 
gilts at Des Moines last fall, second prize 
boar pig and others lower down in the 
class. It is a fact undisputed that’ many 
of the best buys of the entire season’s 
sales in recent years have been made at 
Mr. Herbert’s, and this sale promises even 
greater returns. We urge those wanting 

sows bred to a high-class champion 

‘be at Rock Ranids, January 7th. See 
advertisement and ask for the catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


LATTA’S DUROC SOW SALE, 
JANUARY 15. 


Of the sixty sows J. H. Latta, of Bir- 
mingham, Iowa, will sell January 15th, 
some twenty-five of them are bred to 
Great Orion I Am, the top Great Orion 
pig for which Mr. Latta paid $1,550 at 

m. Reed & Son’s sale this fall.;* Since 
then Great Orion has added the National 
grand championship to his laurels, and 
his blood is more popular than ever, Dis- 
criminating breeders will be glad to get 
geome of the good sows Mr. Latta will sell 
bred to Great Orion I Am, and those who 
have not yet seen this great young hog 
will congratulate Mr. Latta on owning 
him when they do see him. He not only 
has the popular grand champion biood 
lines, but he is the right type and has the 
bone, size, stretch, high back and quality. 
Watch for announcement and particulars 
in later issue, and write now for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when ting.— Advertising Notice, 
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includes nearly all classes. 


have to sell now. 


The Floyd County Live Stock 


Breeders’ Association 


Invites your inspection of some of the best bred live stock in Iowa, which 
You will find us equipped and eager to serve you. 
Prospective customers shown every courtesy. 

The ads below are representative, and show what a few of our members 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. A. DICKINSON, Secretary, 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








STONE & BALLANTYNE, Bassett, lowa. 


FLINT & McKINZIE, Nashua, Iowa. 


Marble Rock, lowa. 


City, lowa. 


High class Holstein-Friesian cattle, rich in the blood of King Segis and King of the 
Pontiacs. From 44 pound sire and good A. R. O.dams. Both sexes, $100andup. JOHN- 


One hundred Jersey cows and heifers for sale; 40 big type Poland-China boars, mainly 
Jumbo Wonder strain. SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY, Charles City, Iowa. 

Short-horn cattle, Chester White hogs, Shropshire sheep and R.C. White Leghorns. 
Breeding stock for sale at all times. Our motto, “Quality.” Inspection invited and your 
patronage solicited. JOHN JACOBSON, Floyd, Lowa. 

For sale—Our herd of 80 Short-horns, consisting of matured matrons of quality, bred 
and open heifers, and 16 bulls ranging from 4 to 16 months. These animals will be priced 
right. Want tosell this herd before March 1, 1919. Herd headed by Minas King 392895. 


High class Herefords for sale. Only a few heifers left, from 8 months to 1 year old. 
Balance in sale January 3d, at Hudson, Lowa. 


Duroc Jersey gilts for sale, by Proud Volunteer Ozar, litter brother to Royal Gano: 
all out of Disturber sows. Could be bred to Lllustrator 3d. M. V. BRUNNER, Charles 


Big sale of Duroc Jerseys from best blood in the breed. Don’t forget the date—even- 
ing of February 11th. Watch for larger ad and send for catalog. VIVA LINDAMAN, 


Catalog sent onrequest. MINISH BROs., 


De Young's Duroc Brood Sow Sale| 
Wednesday, January 8th | 
At the Sheldon Fair Ground Sale Pavilion, at Sheldon, lova 


es 


——ee ey || 
50 Head—20 Tried Sows and 30 Gilts. The Best Offering We Ever Sold. 


These sows are bred to four of the greatest boars of the breed. Cherry Orion Giant, the 
giant Duroc boar of the west; we challenge anyone to show a larger or better ban 
Jack’s Ideal Orion is the young boar by Jack’s Orion King 2d, the $10,000 boar; his dam 
sold last. spring to John Grotenhouse for. $1,025. Crimson Challenger is the good gop 
of Crimson Model Challenger, and the other boar in service is Liberty Chief, by the great 
breeding boar, Liberty Loan. Among the real attractions in the tried sows are sfx 
yearlings by Cherry Orion King. Crimson Beauty, a 2-year-old by Cherry Orion King; 
Jumbo Bell, a 2-year-old of great scale, by Golden Model M., by I Am Golden Mode! 94 
ancy Lady, another great 2-year-old sow by I Am Golden Model 2d. Golden Feda, by 
Golden Model 4th; I Am Queen Ann 2d, by Dreadnaught. There will be three by 
John’s Combination. 

The gilt offering is mostly of March farrow and is the big, growthy, high backed 
heavy boned, good footed kind. They are sired by Cherry Orion Giant, Westra’s Premier 
Gano, High Model. Some extra good ones by Big Bone Climax, D’s Grand Model] 8, first 
prize boar at Des Moines last year, and a few real good ones by Crimson Challenger, The 
offering is immune. Send for catalog. R.C. Henry will represent this paper. 


A.J. and L. L. De Young,“ ih.00”" Sheldon, la, 























POLAND-CHINAS 








PRD AAA 











Charles City, lowa. 

Oakview Stock Farm Short-horns for sale. I have five bulls for sale, three 11 months 
old, two yearlings. Both yearlings and one of the younger calves are straight Scotch. 
These bulls should be seen to be appreciated. Priced worth the money. A. W. DUNK- 
ELBERG, Prop’r, Rockford, Iowa. 























SHEEP. 





FIFTY BRED EWES 
Yearlings up to five-year-olds 


type. Some imported, some home bred. 
Visit my flock and I know you will be pleased. 
you can’t come, write. 
Address, mentioning Wailaces’ Farmer, 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, 


A few choice rams also for sale 








EDDINGFIELD FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 


Bred to Minton’s No. 7, Minton’s No. 17, Minton’s No. 
13, for sale. Ewes with lots of quality and of best 


MT. PLEASANT, IOWA 





Poland-China Boars 


Also a few sows and gilts. 35 spring boars, 4 fall boars: most of them sired by Rist’s Long Model, first prig 
senior yearling boar Nebraska state fair, 1918. Some herd boar prospects here. 

Owing"to the influenza our sale of October 3ist could not be held. We are going to move this great off. 
ing at sacrifice prices at private sale. Write for my catalog, which gives full description of each animal, 


PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM 


FRANK J. RIST, Proprietor 


Humboldt, Nebraska 





30 Poland-China Boars 
20 GILTS 


Sired by great boars, such as Long Henry, Carman’s Gherstdale, Spot’s Wonder, Gathdale Jones, 
Prospect, Smooth Big Bob and several! other well known sires. Hogs double treated. For best of big, wel 


grown, big type Polands write 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


Gook, Nebraska 





50 BIG TYPE IMMUNED POLAND-CHINA BOAR 


At the Pike Timber Stock Farm. These boars are large, long and smooth 


and have big bone, 


DAVENPORT & MACK, 


and big type breeding. 





SHEEP FOR SALE 





(me SHROPSHIRES Yearling Rams— 


rugged fellowsa— 
bred for Weight and Wool, and year- 
ling ewes sired by imp. ram and bred 
to our prize winning 260-1». ram, for 


GOOD LUCK POLAND-CHINAS FOR SALE 


Our grand breeding boar, Longfellow’s Wonder 229201. Also lengthy, heavy boned spring boars of lat 


March and April farrow, weighing from 225 to 275 lbs. each. Prices, 850, $60, 865 and $75, except two oF 





300 WESTERN BRED : oe oy sale. Get our prices. C. W. & Frank 





Chandler, Kellerton, I 4 
YEARLING EWES ellerton, lowa 


standing at $100 each. Also 250 to 350 lb. spring gilts bred to Jumbo Giant and Big bob Again for March far 
row. Prices, ¢100, $125 and $150 each, We guarantee satisfaction on all mall orders. Four shipping pola 


Write or visit 


L. S. FISHER & SON. Edgewood, low 





All bred to registered Shropshire rams. Price 
$22.50 per head. Wil! sell in lots of 25 or as many as 
wanted. 


CG. H. COOMER, Dayton, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Shropshire Ram Lambs for Sale 


25 ram lambs of choice breeding, in lots 
to suit purchasers. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 


LLLP LLP PPL PP PPP PPP 


eee PPP PPP LDA DAPI L APPL PPP PPD PPP PPP PDP 
$19.75 FOR ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Op October 28, a new work's open market record of $19.75 was set at Chicago. Pre- 
viously, three carlot shipments of Aberdeen-Angus had set world’s records at $19.60 on 
this market. On August 28, Angus steers set a new mark at Chicago at $18.90; on 
August6 two “Doddie” loads made a new record there at $18.80. Indiana Aberdeen- 
Angus steere topped Chicago markets a few days earlier at $18.65. At East St. Louis, 
steers’ from Alabama, Mississipp! and Tennessee set new southern records this year, 
and Tennessee-bred and Miseissippi-fed Aberdeen-Angus steers set a new all-sections 
record for that market on July 2, when they brought €17.70. Stoux City’s new record of 
017.75 eariy in the summer was on Aberdeen-Angus. 


record loads of Aberdeen-Angus from time to time 





_ St. Joseph, Omaha and Kansas City bave also had 
See them at the International. 


GREENBUSH FARM 


Heavy boned, high backed fellows, from 200 to 300 
Ibs.; Marchand April farrow. Priced tomove them. 


A. L. MASON & SONS, 


HANGHERDALE ORANCt 


Boys, here is the biggest and by far the best Po 
land-China boar we ever bred—and the best yearllg 
we eversaw. Some top big spring boars tw offer 
him, and by our other herd boars, that weigh right 
at 1000 Ibs. each. Also a few choice fall boars 
Hancherdale Jones 1. The good ones are always tt 
cheapest. Herd immuned. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Still Has 25 of Those Strictly Big Type 
immuned Poland-China Boars 


Early, Sac County, lowa 








Big Type Polands 


Cloverdale Poland-China 


A few big tyne Poland-China spring boars for ale 
by A Grand Master and Kool’s Big Bob. All 
muned. 

A. KOOL & SON, 


PIGS OF BOTH SEKXAKS 
AN PAARS OR TRIOS 


American Aberdeen-Angus Hreeders’ Association, 


SIT7TW Exchange Ave., Chicago 











Willow Lawn Farm inc, Aberdeen - Angus 
See Our Bargain List of 


20 cows with calves at foot; a dozen two-year-old heifers, bred; 15 yearling heifers: a 
dozen good bulls. What we wantis buyers. We are over-stocked and must sell. If 
wanting good Aberdeen-Angus, this notice will interest you. 


B.C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 














IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HEEDS. 
ing richly bred young herd bulle of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families 
Our prices are right. 
We invite inspection. 


We are offer- 
They possess scale and quality. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





bulls are now offered, We have sold-one of our 
stock farms and must reduce the herd. Come and 


OAK GLEN 


SEELEY DODDIES 


25 Aberdeen-Angus Cows and Heifers 


Some with calves by their side, and 15 yearling 


see them on Springdale and Woodland stock farms 


near this city. 
W. B. SEELEY, Mit. Pleasant, lowa 


Come and see them. 


W.S. AUSTIN, 





Aberdeen- Angus 


Ten good young bulle—the real Doddte kind—12 to 
20 months of age. Herd headers among them includ- 
ing a choice September yearling Blackbird. Herd 
headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sell one of these. 


Dumont, lowa 


Sired by the big, heavy boned Orphan's Big Joe, Big 
Master by Grand Master, and some by Long Big 
Bone. A large number of good ones to select from, 
and at moderate prices. Farm one mile from Linn- 
ville and four miles from Searsboro. Call or write. 


A. & J, C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION ON 
WIEBE’S POLANDS 


40 big, stretchy, big boned Poland-China boars, priced 
$50.00 to 675.00. All immune, with, best of big type 
breeding. Order from this ad. We will select to sult 
you. Weehip on approval or C.0.D. We refund 
your money and pay return express charges. if not 
satisfactory. Fall boar pigs, 25.00 each. On2spring 
yearlings, 1 fall yearling and 3 toppy herd boar pros- 
pects, write for information. 
G. A. WIEBE & SON, 
Route 4, Box W, Beatrice, Neb. 


Oak Glen Poland-Chinas 


Immuned. Mostly sired by Big Jones Jr., half 
brother to Gerstdale Jones, or Orphan Lad, third 
prize winner at Omaha in 1916. Choice long, heavy 
boned spring boars for sale—s60, $75 and $100 each. 
One good fall boar $100. Would also sell the two- 
year-old Orphan Lad, a real berd boar. Come and 
see. 


W.S. AUSTIN, 








Dumont, lowa 





Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14to16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153083 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 


and young cows for sale. can afford to pay. 


10 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Also some cows and heifers. Bulls good thick year- 
lings, sired by the Blackbird herd buils, Breadwinner 
2d and Blackbird Manse. Oldest bu.is include one 
Erica and two Prides. Will sell at prices farmers 
FOREST WINGERTER, Hurdland, Mo. 





We are located near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
Mitchellville, lowa 


POLLED-DURHAMS. 








R. WILKINSON & SONS, 
PRIZE- 


ROSEM ERE WINNING ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


Wallflower X 13877-510336. 
heifers. RA CHASE & SON, 
Crawford Co. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. 8. bulls from 8 to 18 mos. 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401 -389825 and White 
Also some cows and 


Buck Grove, Iowa 





For sale—A choice lot of bulls, ali sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
po Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them fall brothers to our former show bulls. 
Address all correspondence to 


and roans UNLAP & CLAR 


P.O. Maquoketa, 


Double Stand. Polled Durham Bulls 


The best lot of bulls we ever offered for sale. Reds 
Station, Elwood, Iowa. 








JNO. B. BURCH, Mer., Maquoketa, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


SIX BIG, LONG 


Poland-China Spring Boars 


Shipped C. 0. D. On Approval 
If they don't look good, just return them. Breed- 


ing the very best. 
LAMB & CURRENT, Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Poland-China Boars and Gilts 


We have a dozen fine spring boars for sale: 3 of 
them will weigh close to 300 pounds and are priced 
at $65.00 each. The others are younger, but nearly 
as heavy, and are priced at $45 to $50. All are good 
individuals. Also 15 bred gilts at $50 each. 

Six Polled Durham Bulls—mostly roans— 

ood ones—are also for sale. They ought to interest 

ull buyers at our prices. Come and see them. 
W. H. BARR & SON, 








Villisca and Elliott, Iowa | 


Cordova, lows 





Poland-China Boars 


Spring boars by Knox Model—big fellows; 5 fall 
boars by Orange Price and Laner’s Crow; 2 Janu 
boars by Black Price; 1 jr. yearling. 600 Ibs., by Big 
Peter. Prices moderate. Also a red 16-mo. 6c0 
Short-horn bull. HENRY MOLL, Garner, lowa 


For Sale—40 Big Type Poland-Chin 


spring boars for sale, sired by Big Extra by Crovt 
Extra, and Big Monster by A Monster. These pi 
are the big growthy kind and are choiera {mmo 
Priced for quick sale at $50.00 each. Pedigree fur 
nished. Address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, Jom 

datetetiieite 


Big Type Poland-China 
FOR SALE BOARS AND GILTS 

A few tried sows. Herd headed by Big Type Ji# 
2d and Iowa Chief. Priced reasonable. Write sot 


wants. 
¥. W. BAUMAN, Lansing, lo¥ 


Poland-Chinas— !|mmuneé 


February and March boars offered, by Black Jum 
3: afew by Square Jones. Fine, big growtby pie 
Prices moderate. Am also booking orders for 
pigs at weaning time. Bred sow sale March 8th. 
GUST OSTBERG, Dayton, lo 


Big Type Poland Chinas With Quality Git 


bred to two cracking boars; a Feb, boar weight 
350 Ibs., 62-in. length, 56-in. girth, 8¢-in. bone. oi 
boar weighing 300 Ibs., 60-{n. length, 55-tn. girth Ae 
bone only in breeding condition; priced tosell. ri 
or write, MI. A. nz, Lansing, Ia., ®«™ 















































MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— — — eee 


For Sale Clydesdale stallion, 4 year: 


Ber 
giao stallion, 1-year-old; twee 
cheron stallions, 1-year-old, by Jalep: ebay yt 
bull, 2-year-old, weight 2000. by Fair Acre 
dam Queen of Beauty 17th; Shropsbire; Hanah 
Oxford and Southdown rams ; cholera immane wie 
pigs of the Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, 
White and Berkshire breeds. 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE |, 
Farm Department, Ames, 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 


ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred 
bred and ope. gilts, weanling pigs. 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Misberry, Mo. 
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SF osomieie A. W. Bulechek’s Percheron 
mare and stallion sale, at Iowa City, Iowa, 
December 21st, Saturday of this week.— 
Advertising Notice. 

w. E. McLeland, Marshalltown, Towa, 
will consign some good young bulls to 
the Marshalitown bull sale, January 24d. 
They are sired ‘by an extra good Avondale 
pull.—Advertising Notice. 


Hereford bulls of popular blood lines 
are offered for sale by Ellis Baily, Mar- 
ghalitown, lowa. Mr. Baily will ‘be glad 
to show you what he has for sale. His 
farm adjoins, town, and his prices are 
moderate. Sée ad and mention Wailaces’ 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Towa, now 
has in his noted Wayside herd of Scotch 
Shori-horns some choice bulls for sale, 
gired by Village Stamp, easily one of 
Imp. Villager’s best sons. Mr. Burge in- 
vites your critical inspection. See an- 
nouncement and write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. —Advertising Notice. 


Burt Neal, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, offers a 
good lot of Short-horn cows and voung 
pulls for sale. Quality first is Mr. Neal’s 
motto, and he has built his herd to a 
good type. For good, useful Short-horns 
of either sex at moderate prices, write or 
visit Mr. Neal. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 

Bowhay & Son, of Williamsfield, Til, 
have claimed February 14th for their date 
to hold their Duroc bred sow sale. They 
have a nice line of females. Ishood Won- 
der 2d has headed their herd, and they 
have a nice line of gilts sired by him. 
They went out and added two more boars 
to their herd. They topped the Dunbar 
& Orwig boar offering, securing Cherry 
Top Colonel, a grandson of American Top 
Colonel, and at the Underwood sale they 
got the second highest boar, Cherry Joe 
Orion, a son of Joe Orion 2d. Watch for 
their ads later.—Advertising Notice. 

Grover Utter, Frederic, Il., has claimed 
February 19th for his sale date for bred 
Duroc Jerseys. This is Mr. Utter's first 
sale. We have had the pleasure of seeing 
his herd, and have been with him on sev- 
eral prospecting trips and at public sales. 
He.is bright, active and a very close stu- 
dent of the pure-bred business. He gets 
all the information possible, but in buy- 
ing he goes himself, makes his own selec- 
tions, and relies on his own judgment. 
He has bought with the idea of taking 
care of his local trade as well as the fancy 
breeder. He has three extra good boars— 
Colonnade Wonder, by I Should Wonder, 
by Great Wonder, out of a Colonnade 
mam: ©. C. K. Pathfi nder, by the grand 
champion O. C. K.’s Chief, and out of a 
Pathfinder dam; O. C. K. Joe Orion, by 
the same‘sire, but ovt of a Joe Orion 2d 
dam. He has a good line of sows. And 
when you combine the blood lines of 
Great Wonder, Pathfinder, Orion Cherry 
King, Joe Orion 2d and Colonnade, it’s 
hard to find much better. We predict 
for Mr. Utter a great future. We hope 
his local people will give him all the 
support possible, for his success will mean 
a great deal to the improvement of the 
swine industry in that community.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

GRAND CHAMPION, CRITIC’S CHIEF. 


John K. Symonds, of Dunlap, Mll., says 
he is well pelased with his sales of spring 
and fall Duroc boars. He is now offering 
some real good tried sows bred to the 
grand champion, and a nice lot of fall 
pigs of both sexes, sired by him. These 
pigs are priced very reasonably. It is a 
rare opportunity to get some grand cham- 
pion blood with a small outlay, and devel- 
op it yourself. Mr. Symonds is making 
great preparations for his bred sow sale, 
February 21st. He has been visiting the 
best herds and selecting fall yearlings of 
the most popular blood lines and those 
especially suitable to cross on the grand 
champion. He now has twenty-five head 
of as fine fall yearlings as you ever saw— 
the long, tall, stretchy kind, that will 
average 500 pounds by sale day. He is go- 
ing to have a fine offering. Go and look 
over his herd, make your selections, and 
be there sale day.—Advertising Notice. 


—— POLAND CHINAS AND 
BERDEEN ANGUS. 

In eee Chinas we might say that 
Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, has 
a couple of the best spring boars on hand 
of his entire 1918 crop. They weigh 200 
to 250 pounds each, and no surplus flesh. 
In all, Mr. Austin has about twenty spring 
boars and a couple of fall farrow that will 
meet the approval of most farmers and 
breeders. Mainly they are the get of Big 
Jones Jr. and Orphan Lad—two as high- 
class big type boars as may be found in 
one herd, In Angus Mr. Austin has a Sep- 
tember vearling Blackbird by Bredo 2d 
that is the best herd bull prospect of the 
ten he has to offer. A Queen Mother is 
also very promising. If looking for a good 


young bull or boar, don’t fail to call on 
Mr. Austin. You will get your money’s 
worth of anything you buy from him, and 


then some. Note his card which appears 

regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Adver- 

tising Notice, 

MARSHALLTOWN SHORT-HORN BULL 
SALE, JANUARY 2. 


As announced elsewhere in this issue, 
& Short-horn bull sale will be held in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, January 2d, in which 
over a dozen members of the Marshall 
County Short-horn Breeders’ Association 
Will Cispose of the bulls, they have for sale, 
They prefer to dispose of them at one 
time in this way rather than to wait and 
sell at private treaty. Concerning the sale 
Mr. Geo . Lewis writes: “The writer 
iS personally familiar with the breeding 
Operations of many of the sixteen con- 
Signors to this sale. Fifty head will be 


Sold, including several Scotch herd bull 
prospects and a lot of strong bulls of 


800d character that will satisfy. ‘They 
are of useful ages, and over half are roan 
in color. This sale is under the manage- 
ment of the Marshall County Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association. They will appre- 
Clate your presence at the sale, and as- 
Sure you courteous treatment. A show 


will be held in the forenoon.” See an- 





nouncement and write for the sale cata- | 
alog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


CLEGG BROS.’ —- SALE, 
JANUARY 7. 
A very. ui offering of Scotch 
Short-horns will be sold by Clegg Bros., 
of Ainsworth, Iowa, ‘Tuesday, January 
ith A study’ of the catalog will show a 
very strong array of noted Scotch breed- 
ers, and very seldom do we find so many 
of the ancestors bred by that most cele- 
brated of all Scotch Short-horn breeders, 
Amos Cruickshank, as we find in many 
of the pedigrees of the cattle to be sold 
in this sale. The names of Duthie, Marr, 
Campbell, Simmers, Anderson, Thompson, 
and other noted Scotch breeders pear 
prominently in other pedigrees. With few 
exceptions the sires represented are the 
superior Avondale sires that Clegg Bros. 
have been using for a good many years. 
The exceptions are the few by Sultan Se- 
lection, one of the few remaining, as 
well as one of the best sons of the old 
champion Whitehall Sultan. Some of the 
cows will be bred to Sultan Selection and 
the calves will be as close to Whitehall 
Sultan as it will be possible to get them. 
The offering includes an _ exceptionally 
good, typy lot of Scotch heifers, all by 
Avondale sires. Watch for announcement 
and other particulars next week, and 
write now for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
GOOD & SON’S BELGIANS. 


We are pleased to call attention to C. G. 
Good & Son’s Champion Belgian Stud, ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this issue. Messrs. 
Good have been breeders and importers of 
Belgian draft horses for a good many 
years, and have always done a big busi- 
ness. Since they put at the head of their 
herd the celebrated grand champion sire, 
Imp. Farceur, they have, of course, been 
doing more business than ever, and report 
that Farceur is proving a good invest- 
fent, even tho he cost the record price of 
$47,500. Besides the colts of their own 
that they are getting from Farceur, 
Messrs. Good are taking many high-class 
mares from other breeders to ‘breed to 
Farceur, at a fee that makes a good in- 
terest on the investment. Sut in secur- 
ing Farceur, Messrs. Good had something 
else in mind than immediate profits. They 
recognized in Farceur a real breed im- 
prover that was giving the Belgian horse 
in this country the style and clean bone 
and improvement in demand. ‘This was 
demonstrated by the remarkable winnings 
of Farceur and his colts at leading shows, 
including the International and the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. Good & Son have 
just recently returned frem Chicago, 
where they won additional laurels for the 
Farceurs at the last International. Their 
junior and grand champion mare was a 
daughter of Farceur, and it is the third 
time in succession that a daughter of 
Farceur has won grand championship ‘hon- 
ors at the International. Messrs. Good 
also had the reserve grand champion mare 
and the junior champion stallion, won by 
Rupp, of Canada, was a son of Farceur. 
Messrs. Good won two of three Centen- 
nial medals offered, and made a good 
winning in strong competition, as shown 
by our report last week. While Farceur 
plays an important part at the head of 
Good & Son's Champion Belgian Stud, 
after all it is the man behind that counts. 
In this case there are two, father and 
son, both real horsemen, the son, Lester, 
being perhaps the best horseman of the 
two. It was because Lester was such a 
good horsernan and so much interested 
in the business, that the father kept on 
bidding on Farceur until they got him, 
If interested in good Belgians, it will pay 
you to make a trip to Ogden, Iowa, and 
get acquainted with C. G. Good & Son and 
Farceur. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


WILSON’S GOOD HEREFORD OFFER- 
ING, JANUARY 4. 


Our readers interested in buying choice 
Hereford breeding stock will do well to 
attend the H. R. Wilson sale, at Garrison, 
Iowa, Saturday, January 4th. It is Mr. 
Wilson’s first public sale, and for this 
reason prices may not be high, but the 
offering is the kind we look for in leading 
sales that have established reputations 
for the best. Mr. Wilson has been in the 
business for many years, and is a prac- 
tical cattleman who has exercised skill 
and good judgment. He ‘has been espe- 
cially fortunate in the selection of herd 
bulls, and his present herd bull, Bonnie 
Gomez, by the noted Cornish & Patten’s 
Beau Gomez, has proven a great sire. His 
get show ruggedness and feeding quality, 
and are the right type. <A very choice 
bunch of yearling and two-year-old heif- 
ers, sired by Bonnie Gomez, go in this 
sale, among them one of the best show 
prospects the Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative has seen for any sale. A half 
dozen splendid young bulls by this great 
sire are includéd also. There will be fifty 
lots in all. The announcement last week 
gave about all the particulars necessary, 
and those interested should ‘have the sale 
catalog. Write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sale 


ANDERSON’S POLLED DURHAM SALE 

The first public sale of registered Polled 
Durhams held by John Anderson, New- 
hall, Iowa, December 10th, attracted a 
good crowd, considering the bad roads 
that stopped parties coming from a dis- 
tance by auto. A good portion of the 
crowd came on the morning trains, and 
the visitors were favorably impressed 
with the uniform good type of the cattle, 
and with the fine farm home Mr. An- 
derson has built up, and they appreciated 
the good dinner served by Mrs. Anderson. 
While there was a good demand for the 
cattle, the prices were conservative and 
the buyers got good values. The eight 
bulls made a better average than the fe- 
males, the average on ‘bulls being $224.40 
and on females $170, with a general aver- 
age of $184 on everything sold. The top 
price was $330, for the two-year-old bull 
Prince R, The buyer was J, S. Schulte, of 





HOLSTEINS. 





The Boys Will Soon Be Home 


GET A BULL THAT HE WILL BE PROUD OF 


Sons of Kine KornpYxe Sapie Vale Uru, from A. BR. 0. dams. Send for photo and price. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, 


CHAPIN, 10WA 











$17,500 Per Year 
in Pri 





for officially authenticated 
ords is offered 


by the Holstetn-Friesian Assoctation of 

ica for the purpose of furnishing reliable data 

as to the merits of the ena toy mee breed 

as butter producers. has demon 

strated the unequaled ability of the — 
all A. R.O. records 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklete—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 























When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Beaver Valley Farm 


Duatchlia Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
9O772 at wy head of Beaver Valley herd. His dam 
faa oe of Pleterje Hengerveid’ s Count DeKol, 
% 94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad sire of 101 

A. R. .. daaghters, sire of more x that have 
made 30 ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of ; — in 30 
days than any other bull of the br 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
ap ae — a 1 P choice young bulls for sale, 

raight, souadin health. For prices 
wine REAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Fails, lowa. 


Cows, Heifers and Bulls For Sale 


Reasonable Prices 
Pure bred a — of excellent type 


and ae 
oO BRANDEN BURG, Manager, 
“Live Fair” View. Waverly, lowa 


FNthe grade HMeistein caiwes. I can sell 
the finest helfer and bull calves from the best 








rmé in this county, $15 to #17 each, f. o. b. 
EMiL ANDERGON, Caif Buyer, Gilberts, Iinois. 





OLSTEILN calwes, practically purebred, well 
marked, ¢14; 6 mos. old, 845. First check takes 
them. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Gilberts, Ill}. 





—— 


MAMPSHIRES. 








holera immune—absolutely 
. teed to be as represented, 
ow offering 40 choice spring 
Doars by greatest sires of the 
breed. Prices reasonabie. 
Write for price lists. 


WICKFIELD FARMS 
F. F. SILVER, Prop. 
Box 77, CANTRIL, (OWA 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS—LOOKOUT- WICKWARE HERD 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 











FAULKNER'S FAMOUS SPOTTED POLANDS 


ESRI 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST PORK HOG 
=e PIGS NOW BEADY FOR SHIPMENT. Patrs or trios— 
We — —_. pate and largest herd of tted 
Reeorded tn 
poe Pos is Gousvinn. 


H. L. FAULKNER, Box W, JAMESPORT, Mo. 


recognized records, ; isitors 





, lowa, paid $325 for The Impressor, 
an extra good yearling by the —_ sire. 
. Fritz, of Thomas, 8. 

for the choice bull calf Royal Bll 
and also got a couple of the best cows. 

the young bulls and also the heifers 
were sired ‘by the ‘herd bull, 
er, who sold at a sacrifice price because 
he was an aged bull, and yet right in ‘his 
i Dryland, of Atkins, 
Among the heavi- 
were Lioyd R. 
, who got the top- 


was the buyer at $220. 
buyers at the sale 
Jones, Harcourt, 
cow; i 3 Knudson, 
ef G. Tompkins, Marengo, res 


' Oxford Sune tion, Iowa, and Roy C. 
Iowa, each getting sev- 
Colonel Kraschel occupied the 
Joe Shaver and Mr. 


block, assisted by 
A list of sales at $200 and over 


(and b. calf); 
, Harcourt, lowa.$260 


Princess Bee, Jan., "15 


Watkins, Iowa 
Orange Queen, if eb., 14 (and h. calf); 
D. 


. Fritz, ‘Thomas, 8. 


32. 
Royal Contender, Oct., ’17; J. D. Fritz 200 


— 


THE HAZEN-ALLGOOD SALE. 
> — sale of Polled Herefords held 


Des Moines, was not as well pat- 
» West Liberty Polled Here- 


came on to the 
» epidemic evidently 
had much to do with the light attendance. 
Prices ranged from $420 down to $125, and 
$251.50 on the i 


Des Moines sales. 


availed themselves of the 
opportunity to buy a number at the mod- 


, got the top heif- 


among them Henry Schnoor & Son, 


being the heaviest 
Other good buyers included L. T 


Speer, Waukee, Iowa; 
Durg, Iowa; Wallace Anderson, Harcourt, 
fowa; Warren Gammon, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and several others whose names we 
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AUCTIONEERS 
a J 





Learn 


at weeny Original and Greatest School and become 
in: h no ca pital invested. Byery branch 
of the eo de taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 WN. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, M. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


How would you Ifke to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual. your weeks term opens 
Jan. 6,°19. (Our new horse ts coming fine.) 
MISSOURI AUCTION 8C OOL. Largest in world. 
W. B. Carp genrEr, President, 816 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missourt. 


j.1. Mictlrath, Grinnell, fa. 


The conductor of xfs. ed stock sales a po dren 
years exp ert We 

pure bred horees, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write dates. 


LEESE & BACKELMAN 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 


Hog sales a specialty. 
Martiley, lowa, and Paulina, lowe 


I am making successful sales 
H. $s. ALLEG o a ——— ~~ ama 
ssour! and Nebras 
CHARITON, IOWA Write me for dates. 
LAve Steck 
AUCTION EER 
ata Wataga, 1. 


LE. STICK ELMAN fori iitccesiu ‘expert. 


CLARINDA, IOWA ence tp ea 























auctions of all ki 


W. M. PUT eAUCTIONEER 
es OP epickex> Live Srock 


PICKEREL, NEBR 
Auctioneer. Years 
B, F, RIDGLEY a breeder.and showman 
of Polands. Write me 
LIVE STOCK 
W.G. KRASCHEL sicroxzes 
Marian, iowa 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
604 N. Fortieth St. 
AUCTIONEE o MAHA, NER. ’ 
RED PO1L.1L.. 


RED POLLED BULLS 


The best we ever bred. A fine lot, all of service 
able ages. One 16 months calf worth $500. Grand- 
sons of the champion Logan. 


MYRON SCHENCK, *: Algona, lowa 
HEREKPORDS.— 


HEREFORD BULLS 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalitown, lowa 


Please mention this paper, when writing. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 





DUROC JEKSEYS 








GREAT PATHFINDER 


A MASSIVE SON OF PATHFINDER 


We are offering some good boars at private sale. Also will sell a few bred sows. We can sell you the 
best breeding known, such as Pathfinder, Orion Cherry King, Sensation and otbers, 


R. L. HURST, rie ia ae ey Missouri 
DEE BUYS CITATION FOR $56,000 


We also bought four of Putman & Son's show and brood sows—the best they owned—at ¢4,000. 
Remember we bought the great Orion Cherry King sow last winter at $1,425. This sow has raised ten 
fine pigs. We take the Putman 4& Son winter sale date, January 224d, and sell sows 
bred to our sensational herd boar, Citation. 


We can show you some of the best Durocs in America by the best sires. 
We have great boar prospects at private sale. 
c. C. DEE, 


HIGHLAND GANO 


We Can Show You the Best Fall Boar of the Year 
Be ts the real big, long kind they are all wanting. 


We will sell a few sows bred to this boar. 
Our open gilts sold up to $300 in our fall sale. 


by Pathfinder. Write or visit 


D. M. BINDERNAGEL, 




















Beatrice, Nebraska 





We have a few outstanding fall pigs, one litter | 





PDD AL 


Yalehurst Farm Durocs 


Booking orders now for sows bred to 
Advanced Defender, 
King Jack 24 and Yalehurst Wonder. 


A. Y. 


_] YALEHURST FARM, 


Orion Cherry 


BARTHOLOMEW 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





PAL’S ADVANCER 201899 > 


This great Duroc boar heads our herd, and {s the sire of 4 lot of top fall and spring boars; good boned, 


growthy fellows. Few by other prominent boars. 


H. 0. HOUGLAND, 


Let us tell you about them. Herd double treated. 


Story City, lowa 











Nicholson & Sons’ Durecs 


One outstanding August, 1917, boar by Chief Invin- 
cible. A regular show boar and very large; heavy 
bone, perfect feet, ideal head and eer. 

Also 50 spring boars selected from the tops of 150 
pigs raised. All lengthy, high backed fellows. Are 
mainly by our big boned big type herd boar, Crim- 
son Wonder Chief by the grand champion E. J.’ 
Crimson Wonder. 

We would be pleased to show visitors our herd, and 
especially our new herd boar, Lynd Orion 

Sherry King. You will appreciate this boar. 


Our Prices Are Very HKReasonable 


F. Nichoison & Sons, Lynd, Minn. 





Duroc Jerseys Bred in the Purple 


126 EARLY MARCH AND APRIL PIGS 


Choice boars offe-ed, well grown and top specimens. Sires: Joe King Orion, King the Col., 
King’s poor King’s Indicator, Protect the Cols. and Col. Wonder by Pathfinder’s 
Giant. We wil! take pleasure in giving accurate descriptions of our stock, and if for any reason the boar 
doesn’t suit, ship him back with express charges prepaid and get your money. 


MERLE T. ANDERSON, La Porte City, lowa 


Nebraska Pathfinder 


A FEW SOWS BRED TO HIM FOR SALE 


This boar fs proving a wonderful! sire. We can show you some of the best of the year. We offera fall 
boar by Pathfinder. He is a long, heavy boned fellow and good footed; big and rangy, certuiniy the 
making of a great herd boar. We also have a litter by the Missouri grand champion boar, High Orion. 
Beveral choice boars in thie litter. Herd immuned. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb. 


Urhanside Making Great Preparations 


FOR OUR BRED SOW SALE, JANUARY 27 


we have attractions galore. Splendid daughters of nearly every noted boar, and great herd boars to which 
they are mated. We have the greatest pig ever sired by Great Sensation. Have refused for him more 
than any Duroc pig ever sold for. We have also used freely Victor Mudel, third prize boar tn senior 
yearling class at Des Moines and Cedar Rapids. Get your name for catalog Ou our mailing list early, 


URBANSIDE FARM, J. R. Walker, Manager, WATERLOO, IOWA 
ILLINOIS GRAND CHAMPION 


CRITIC’S CHIEF 


My boar sales have never been better. Tried sows bred to the grand 
champion and fall pigs of both sexes sired by him are now ready for 
delivery. BRED SOW SALE FEBRUARY 2ist. 


JOHN K. SYMONDS, DUNLAP, ILLINOIS 


RANSIER & SEID 


BREEDERS OF PURE TYPE 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE 


Along special blood lines. Specializing in Orion Cherry King biood lines. We have decided to sell sows only 
at our coming sale, and offer at private sale a few boars, ready for service, of the most fashionable breeding, 
and high individual merit, at prices to move them quickly, by Jack’s Orion King, Orion Cherry King II, 
King’s Delight. Shipped on approval. $Satiefaction guaranteed. Time to pay if you want it. Address either 
office, Waterloo, Iowa; or farm, Independence, lowa. Bred sow sale January 27th—evening. 


March and April Duroc Boars 
Shipped on Approval 


prepaid to your station at #75 each, till December Ist. 

We also have one of the best fall boars of the year, elred by 
Pathfinder’s Giant from a sow by Col. Protection, forsale. This | 
boar is a wonder for size and a boar of splendid quality. Spring 
boars stred by Crimson Model and Grand Mode! 8th. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


$805.00 SOW RAISED TEN PATHFINDER PIGS 


We have 175 spring igs and over 50 head of fall stuff. Pigs by Pathfinder, Defender’s To, Col., High- 
or Sees Col., oo a nee and one li tter by Scissors, the National Swine Show champ! n, out ofa 
e750 dam. Fall boars for sale. 
For good Duroes, write or visit F. J. MOSER, Goff Kansas 


SUBURBAN FARM DUROGS 


The foremost strains of bloodlines represented by the highest approved big type specimens. 

Our sale average last winter exceeded any other west of Chicago. 

Sires represented—Grand Model's Challenger, Jack Orion Hing, Great Wonder, Orion 
Cherry King, King Orion Cherry. Visitors welcome. 
A. d. GRO NHUIS & SONS. 


BIG TYPE DUROGC BOARS 


Owing to the state wide quarantine I was obliged to cancel my annual public sale annouced for Oct. 28d. 
I am therefore offering boars at private treaty and am pricing them for quick sale. Crack individuals, bone, 
length and quality. Herd boar prospects of the King Orion Cherry, Crimson Wonder, Pathfinder and King 
the Col. breeding. Shipped on approval. If not satisfied send back at my expense. Inspection invited 
Herd immune. JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, lowa 


Grand Sensation, The Pathfinder, Orion’s Defender 


Three greatest Duroc boars at head of our herd. A wonderful lot of young sows bred to these boars go in 
our February Sth sale. They are by Orion Cherry King, Investor, Pathfinder, John's Orion, Prince 
Albert, Orion Cherry King Col., Great Wonder, Col. Gano, Pal's Col., and Orion Cherry King Jr. It will be 
one of the great sales of the year. ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


GREAT ORION’S GIANT 


We are offering big. heavy boned gilts sired by our 1000-lb. boars. Bred to Jumbo's Illustrator and Great 
Orion's Giant, ason of the sensational Nationa) grand champion, Great Orion. Also fall pigs for sale. 


Everything immunized. If looking for something 
ix Durocs with boue, size and quality, see our herd. M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lewa 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


















































Sioux Center, lowa 
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The Duroc Boar, Grimson 


offered. A big, smooth Crimson Wondeér-Colonel’s 
King boar. At the price he can’t be duplicated. 40 
fall boars, mostly by Crimson, ready tosbip. Our 
hogs have to sult, as we ship on approval. 


Lots of spring pigs, and 


coming fast 
A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee, Co., towa 


DUROG BOARS 


Very large and growthy fall and spring boars 
offered. We are in the best position to please cus- 
tomers since our entrance In the Duroc business. 
Our fall boars, while limited in number, are im- 
mense; one spring boar in particular is in the $250 
class. Sires, Grand Wonder and a son of Great Won- 
der. Herd double treated. Three 12-months 
Short-horn bulls. 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, 


King Orion Cherry Jr. 246593 
Great Wonder ist 214925 


Head Our Duroc Herd. 


40 splendid boars offered—real big types—all by 
above named boars. They will please buyers, so will 
the price. Buy while the buying is good. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Kiron, lowa 


JOE KING ORION BOARS 


A Large Number of Choice Duroc Boars Offered 


Mainly by our noted show and breeding boar, Joe 
King Orton. Just remember that it was Joe 
King Orion that was responsible for the highest 
average on a straight boar sale of any held this fall. 
We have refused more money for Joe King Orion 
than some people ever saw. A son of bis will put 
you in the Log business. They are immuned, 


H. S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Grand Model’s Equal 


The Duroc Jersey boar we refused 4,000 for—win- 
ner at the 1918 National. 


Uneeda High Orion 


The great young boar that comes to mate with 
daughters of Grand Model's Equal. 

Early spring boars offered by Grand Model 
Equal, Cherry Chief's Wonder, Roya! Gano. 
fall pigs of both sex—good ones. 

Bred sow svle February 17th. 

Thos. Robinson, Independence, Iowa 


Duroc Boars 


A fine junior yearling by Imwvestor and out of a 
King the Col. dam. Also a half dozen top fall 
boars by the champion f Am Golden Model 4th 
and out of King the Col. dams. 


CHRISTOPHER HERBERT, Rock Rapids, iowa 


Orchard Hill Durocs 


Spring boars offered, mostly of April farrow. Not 
fat, but in good vigorous growing condition. Sired 
mainly by Orchard Hil! King, one ef King the Col.’s 
best sons. Price $50 and up. 


L. C. ANDERSON, 


DARE 


The biggest Duroc boar ever sired by High 
Model. Boar pigs by him and by our Orion Cherry 
King boars—good ones. 

G. F. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


$50 PARKSIDE DUROCS $50 


Cut price on March boars that are long, have heavy 
bone, good heads, high backs, weigh 175 Ibs., and are 
from mature parents of best blood lines. Herd double 
treated. Address 
E. D. DARLING, 


RAY MAYNE’S DUROCS 


A limited number of first class, typy April boars 
offered. Something that will please you a sight. 
Are large and rangy. Royal Gano and Great Wonder 
breeding. Priced to sell. 
RAY MAYNE, 





Carroll, Iowa 




















Alta, lowa 








Matherville, lowa 





Waterloo, lowa 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory 
or money refunded. 


H. A. GUNDERSON, Estherville, lowa 








Duroc Jersey Boars | 


Big, rugged fellows that will sire market-toppers. 
ag subject to your approval. #50 buys your 
choice. E. C. BEER, Eagie Grove, Iowa. 





Duroc Boars 


OF ESPECIALLY BIG TYPE 
We have the greatest lot of big type spring boars 
we ever raised. Also few fall boars. Nearly all by 
Mo. Defender, a good big son of the great Cmo- 


panion. Will ship anywhere on approval. A lot of 

boar for the money. 

N.K. NELSON, &.F.0., Alta, lowa 
:] 9 ’ 


Can ship from either Linn Grove or Alta. 


The Blood of Pathfinder 


Fall and spring Duroc boars for sale—plenty of 
them. Sires: King Pathfinder, Giant Pathtinder, 
Chief Educator. Former ts the tallest, longest and 
biggest boned yearling of the breed, Some cracking 
Febraary boars by Chief Invincibte out of litter mate 
to Pathfinder’s Giant. Dam cost us #535. One litter 
by Joe King Orion. New herd boar, Orion’s Won. 
der, for which we paid #1,000. We are very proud 
of our herd. Come and see us. 


C. 0. FAUSCH, Buffalo Center, lowa 


Protect the Gols. 


Duroc Spring Boars 
and others of popular breeding. Al! tn fine thrift, 
well grown and vaccinated, Prices 850 and #60. First 


come, first served. 

J. G. MoQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 
Se big type Registered Durocs—50 Ib. pigs at 
KO 825; 75 lb. at $30; 100 Ib. at #35; 125 1b. at 940; 150 
Ib. at 650, either sex. Sired by our great herd boars, 
Masterpiece and King’s Col. K. M. Young. Cook, Neb, 














Chester White Boar 
FOR SALE 


Ten head of big smooth Chester boars of Apri! far 
row, sired by William’s Choice by William A, and 
out of Miss Lenora 4th. The dams of these pigs are 
daughters of Stoll’s A WOnder. We are also offering 
areal big type yearling boar that will be priced to 
sell. Write for prices. 
M. J. MceNUTT, 


ANDERSON’S 


Chester Whites 


Some very choice boars of both fall and spring far- 
row to offer. Many of them are by Wykoff Laé 
1, first under year boar at Minnesota, 1917. We bave 
20 good, big fall boars, mainly by lowa Wonder. 


Sheldon. Iowa 





Everything immuned. Weship on approval. Write 
or call on 
J. P. ANDERSON, ALTA, IOWA 





CHESTER WHITES 


of champion and grand champion blood 
lines. 150 big type, big bone, lengthy boars and 
gilts of March and April farrow at private sale. Our 
Chesters are big for their ages and in fine breeding 
condition, Thirteen years breeder of Chesters. 
Write or visit my herd. 

fF. BH. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 


Calloway’s Favorite 


A strictly big type Chester White boar. Very 
few of his equal in America. Boar pigs by him and 
Gold Medal, another of the big ones. 


CLARENCE KAHL, Germania, lowa 
EVERGREEN FRUIT AND STOCK FARM 


offers large, smooth type Chester Whites, st 
preme quality. Boars all ages, shipped on approval, 
priced to move. Stres, Wm. A. Elmo 43803; I Wondet 
49319. Correspondence solicited. Bred sow sale March 
15. Get Catalog. C. K. PIERSON, Prop., GRAETTINGER, 10WA. 


15 Spring Boars—March and April Farrow 


Weight 175 to 225 Ibs, One choice outstanding fall 
yearling sired by Smooth Bob King and out of Choice 
Maid by Longfellow J. Nothing but first class pigs 
shipped out. Priced to sell quick. 

THOS. LIEN, Le Roy. Minn. 




















NH ESTER White gilts bred for March farrow. 
/ Plenty of length, bone. size and quality. Farmers 
prices C.O.D. Clover Dale Farm, Keosauqua, lows. 





anne 

BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 

of prize winning stock 

—of the masterplece family. Pigs sired 
by Superbus, sire of the world’s ger 


champion boar at Panama Expos!tion. 
1915. They will please you. Prices reasonablé. 








C. 0. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO.,  CRESCO, WW 
VAIRVEEW Farm Berkshires. Boars a0y 


age, from prize winning sires and dams, some 
them prize winners themselves. Booking orders for 
bred gilts. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. J. H. NICKEL & SONS, Arenzville, [1]. 





TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworths for Sale 


Have a number of good spring boars for sale of the 
best of breeding. All immuned. Prices are rigbt- 
From the old, reliable breeders. 

fowa City, lowe 


J. W. JUSTICE & SON, 


BIG TYPE TAMWORTHS 


Have some choice spring boars and one yearliDe- 
Very large and growthy. Herd immune. 


RAY W. BARNETT, R. 7, Atlantic, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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F  Recent Public Sales 


wesT LIBERTY POLLED HEREFORD 
SALE AVERAGES $425. 


The success of the first public sale by 


the West Liberty, Iowa, Polled and 
Horned Hereford Association, held De- 
cember 12th, was very encouraging to the 
members. The sale was under the effi- 
cient management of the secretary, Mr. 
HL Schooley, who was also one of the 
heaviest contributors to the sale. The 


fifty-four head sold made an average of 
$424.45, with a top price of $1,060 for Lulu 
March On, an 1,800-pound four-year-old 
cow consigned by H. L. Schooley. Ed 
gtine & Son, Stronghurst, Ill., were the 
guyers. One other cow sold above $1,000, 
ghe being Polled Alight R., with heifer 
calf, consigned by Aug. Meyer, the presi- 
dent of the association. W. A. McMahon, 
of West Liberty, was the buyer at $1,035. 
About one-third of the offering sold at 
prices around $300 to $1,060, and included 
choice ones from the herds of P. M. 
Schooley, Aug. Meyer, Conrad Raug & 
6on, Emil Meyer, Joe Mellecker, Kerr 
Bros., Clifford Schooley, Jas. Stafford, 
1 G. Birrer, and H. L. Schooley, already 
mentioned. A good crowd of breeders 
from lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois 
and Indiana were present, and the offer- 
ing was widely scatteered. H. A. Tate, of 
Minnesota; H. J. Smith, of Nebraska, and 
John G. Benson, of Indiana, were among 
the heaviest ‘buyers from a distance. Jas. 
§tafford and Emil Meyer were home buy- 
ers of several head each. Fred Reppert 
occupied the block, assisted by Earl Gir- 
tin and Gibson. A list of sales at $200 
and over follows: 
FEMALES, 


Polled Acrest R., Nov., °13; Jas. 
Stafford, West Liberty, lIowa...$ 425 
Vinnie, Apr., ’11 (and h. calf); F. 
M. Coufal, Coufal, Iowa .......... 760 


Polled Alight R., Mar., ’13 (and h. 


calf); W. A. McMahon, West 
| a ae eaeren reer a 1,035 
Nancy ist, Apr., ’14 (and b. galf); 
J. E. Kerstein, Clarion, Iowa ..... 590 
Molly R., Mar., °15 and h. calf); 


Herring Bros., Lone Tree, Towa. 500 
Harriet Ist, June, ’13; Emil Meyer, 


MG. TYOG, TOW. «sacs os beans e seas 300 
Lucile, Aug., '15; John Eckhart, 

TES Cee ane ern 360 
Beauty, May, °16; Emil Meyer...... 750 


Lulu March On, June, ’14; Ed Stine 


& Son, Stronghurst, IM. .......... 1,060 
Mamie, May, ‘11 (and b. calf); H. 

- Tate, Paliatin, BIA, ...owsescse 410 
Lena 2d, May, ’11; J. E. Burch, Ata- 
Nn Re ce ee et ees 210 
Polled Hattie M., July, °12; R. A. 

Fritz & Son, Grinnell, Iowa ...... 205 
Josie 3d, July, ’15; Henry Smith, Oc- Ms 
0 RCTS CR ee ea ek Fae 355 
Polled Christopher, Apr., ’08; L J. 
Birrer, Riverside, Iowa .......... 285 
Polled Bon On R., Apr., '17; John 

G. Benson, Owensville, Ind. ...... 510 
Polled Chionia R., Apr., ’17; H. A. 

BUD 1c sss cial Sicls ie ele MMR Gata 270 
Polled Cordelia R., Mar., '17; H. A. 

SIND sc taveieidi wea tase baie aren cetee tala amape aa 300 
Polled Carrier R., June, "17; H. A. 

SS ee ae ree * 300 
Polled Biolet R., Apr., 17; H. A 

RN a ee er eae 270 
Polled Bold Lass R., Feb., °17; John 
RR ere 400 
Polled Blover R., Mar., 17; John G. 
| SE ee rritnrer? tore tre 400 
Polled Beauty R., Oliver Chandler, 
= ae are anor 310 
Polled Bumas R., Mar., °17; John G. 
WL: 525s cneo casas dene 6eweniee 400 
Polled Becent R., Apr., ’'17; John G. 
Ras eee ee 400 
Dandy Grove 1st, Dec., '17; Clifford . 
Bchooley, West Liberty, Iowa .... 375 


Susie, June, "17; John G. Benson... 510 
Maude, July, ’17; John G. Benson... 510 


Primrose, May, '16; Emil Meyer.... 300 
Pearl, May, °16; Aug. Meyer, West 
CES, MONUMD, isc craceie's saleie/s we naiaee 410 
Polled Florence, July, °'16; Oliver 
PNM 2 a ans ais alg ein ie's # 90/10 emt 490 
dy Jane 38d, Aug., '16; W. C 
Rauscher, Lockridge, Iowa ...... 350 


Polled Maud, Mar., ’16 (and h. calf); 
E. J. Korns, Hartwick, Iowa .... 500 
Polled Queen, June, ’11 (and b. calf); 
Tt ENO 8S 'y' ss 'staminvera sie ss ese 610 
Carolyn, ‘Mar., ‘14 (and b. calf); 
Jas. Stafford, West Liberty, Iowa 410 
Gertrude, Mar., 14; Ray Baldridge, 


Met Liberty, TOWRA  siccicccccwccees 480 
Rose Sth, May, ’10; A. C. Hover- 
Nagle, Atalissa, Iowa ............ 290 
Our Bessie, Dec., 11; Kerr Bros., 
SMCRELTG, OWNED) «60 5.6 aais:orsrece © 'avawinye' 380 
Pansy Grove, Nov., ’14 (and b. calf); 
ET Oe em pte meee 460 


Alma Grove, Marg '16; Aug. Meyer. 600 
Miss Dandy 2d, Féb., ‘14; H. J. 





Smith 
ame, Grove 2d, Feb., 17; Jas. Staf- 
Se ae schaisw. seni mre ing We nswie sates ais ee ea ch 
Vera Grove, -Apr., ’15; H. J. Smith. 410 
Nellie Grove, Jan., 16; Emil Meyer.. 600 
Vida Grove, Nov., ‘15; Herring 
RASS iat ON 425 
Vida Grove 24, Sept., 16; Emil Meyer 590 
ttha, Nov., 15; John Eckhart... 420 
BULLS. 
Bonnie Grove, Dec., 17; I. J. Birrer 230 
mery, July, ‘17; Aug. Paul, Fair- 


A ree ae 275 
Pat, June, 17; Godfrey Meyer, West 
oo A Sy (eee Perce 305 


rl Improver, Dec., 17; H. J. Smith 275 
My Choice, Mar., '18; H. J. Smith... 225 
haentine, Feb., 18; H. J. Smith.... 200 
is Cherry Boy, Sept., 14; W. W. 

aters, Iowa City, Iowa ........ 295 


4 SUMMARY. 

3 jemales sold for $20,740; aver., $451.00 

Py bulls sold for 2,180; aver., 272.50 
head sold for 22,920; aver., 424.45 





THE A. O. HUNTLEY SALE. 
Hone A. O. Huntley sale of Polled and 
ined Herefords, announced to be held 
Dees Moines, December 14th, was held 
cember 13th, following the Hazen-All- 
se Sale, both offerings being sold the 
amd afternoon. The Huntley offering 
Mbered forty-nine head, and made an 


average of $335, with a top price of $1,100 
for the October two-year-old bull, Beau 
Gabriel, by Garbriel 8th, the noted sire 
that heads the Huntley herd. Charles 
Allgood, of Lacey, Iowa, got the top bull! 
and also one of the top females, paying 
$735 for ‘Miss Repeater 65th, by Repeater. 
Kerr Bros., of Muscatine, Iowa, got the 
top cow, Fain Widow, at $800. R. A. Fritz 
& Son, Grinnell, Iowa, got several good 
ones, including Lady Fairfax, by Perfec- 
tion Fairfax, at $500. Yeager & Mont- 
gomery, Owensville, Ind., took eleven 
head in a bunch at $230 each, Henry 
Schnoor & Son, Perry, Iowa, got four 
yearling heifers in a bunch at $355 each. 
Ivyl Naylor, Stratford, Iowa, got ten or 
twelve good ones, and several head went 
to W. Zeller, of Cooper, Iowa. H. A, 
Tate, of Ballatin, Minn., got Domestic, 
by Beaumont, at $550, her dam being 
Dulcina 6th, ‘by Lamplighter. C. P. Soren- 
son, of the same place, got Donnibel, by 
Bonnie Brae 3d, at $500. H. J. Smith, of 
Octavia, Neb., got two or three of the 
good ones, including Minnesota, by Her- 
itage, at $475, and Minnie Woodrow, and 
bull calf, Lot 1 of the auction, at $390. 
Joe Melleeker, of Riverside, Iowa, got 
three good two-year-old heifers at $400 
each, Charles Sines, of Waukee, Iowa, got 
one of the top cows at $570. N. M. Leon- 
ard, of the same place, got a two-year- 
old heifer by Woodrow at $280. Other 
buyers included J. E. Stewart, Grinnell, 
Iowa, and F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 
Fred Reppert occupied the block, with 
Joe Shaver and Earl Gartin in the ring. 
SUMMARY. 
42 females sold for $14,305; average, $340 
7 bulls sold for 2,100; average, 300 
49 head sold for 16,405; average, 335 





HUMPHREYS’ DISPERSION SALE. 

On December 10th, J. D. Humphreys, of 
New Providence, Iowa, dispersed his little 
herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle. There 
was a good crowd out, and it made a nice 
sale. The top cow, Victoria 4th of Spruce 
Lawn, an outstanding good two-year-old, 


went to Andrew Freese, Allison, Iowa, at 
$400. The herd bull went to G. E. Max- 
field, Marshalltown, Iowa, at $350. The 
cows and heifers sold fer $4,810, an aver- 
age of $240.30, and three bulls sold for 
$610, an average of $203. The list of sales 


follows: 
FEMALES. 
Etta H., Mar., ‘16; John Figgins, 
State Cetiter, IOWS..06cseseecesccecs 200 
Cassie H., Sept., °12; Miss Martha 
Fergson, Marshalltown, Iowa..... 360 
Oak Glen Bess, Feb., '10; J. Wilson, 
PUREE. NEE vie duaitiaworarn diane e.aaibese 215 
Janet H. 2d, May, ’15; John Greg- 
wire, Zeaving, ]OWR ..cccccccccccss 210 
Janet H., Sept., °12; Wm. Brandt, 
EIS DSEO. NOWM sacs aiesucus sn toiee cae 250 
Edith H. 2d, Dec., °17; Fred Young, 
PN RON. ok via sie simdiaesie spade « 180 
Enid H.,‘Mar.,"16; Miss Martha Ferg- 195 


son 
Oak Glen Leath, Jan., 10; Miss Mar- 


REE er Dee Po a © 310 
Emma #., Jan., 18; Fred Young..... 180 
Levity H. 10th, Jan., "16; Sam Cox, 

ee, eR ee ee 200 


Levity H. 18th, Nov., 13; Wm. Brandt 300 
Levity H., Sept., 16; John Grigwire.. 165 
Levity H. 21st, Oct., '17; Fred Young 185 


Oak Glen Levity 17th, G. V. Bailey, 
a Reeser 250 

Dina of South Ridge, Sept., 16; Fred 
METIS, 5 5:0'g winin- 4-0-6 6. 0:070 69:0 sa hare sameld 205 

Matilda Itha 2d, June, ‘'17; Fred 
i Re ey eee ee 205 


g 
Theresa 3d of Cedmer, May, "17; E. A. 
Coats, Green Mountain, Iowa...... 
Josephine 4th of Spruce Lawn; Fred 
Yeirgst, State Center, Iowa ........ 250 
Victoria 4th of Spruce Lawn, Aug., 
16; Andrew Freese, Allison, Iowa 400 
Pride 2d of Spruce Lawn, Dec., ‘15; 


ict  Scsicditsd Bw soe icra atid o-es ie Oe 
BULLS. 
Blackbird Buster, May, ‘14; G. E. 
Maxfield, Marshalltown, lowa ...... 350 
Ederic H., Oct., °17; Hum- 
phreys, Union, Towa .......ssss.:s- 135 
Leverton H. 2d, Dee., 17; 0 E. 
Ritland, Zearing, Iowa ....scccceee 130 





A New Book Free 


Food prices continue high, and the old 
recipes, while good, are often expensive. 
Many new and inexpensive dishes have 
been devised by the government experts, 
and frequently they surpass thé old ones 
in deliciousness and well as_ nutrition. 
They are easy to prepare and make a 
splendid addition to the regular meals. 
This new ‘book contains the choicest col- 
lection of new recipes that we ‘have seen. 
All are tried and recommended by the 
best authorities on home cooking. Only a 
limited number of these ‘books are avail- 
able, and while the supply lasts a price 
will be made of 50 cents per copy, mailed 
to any address. Send all orders to the 
Home Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





New MacMillan Books—We acknowledge 
receipt from the MacMillan Company of 
three new books in their rural science se- 
ries, edited by L. H. Bailey. A Manual of 
Tree Diseases, by W. Howard Rankin, 
sells for $2.50; Peach Growing, by H. P. 
Gould, for $2, and A Manual of Vegetable- 
Garden Insects for $2.50. These ‘books 
may be ordered direct from the MacMillan 
Company or thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 


200 Cotswold Ewes for Sale 


Bred to registered Shropshire ram for lambi 
about February 15th. They sheared 15 Ibs. of woo 
last spring. Will average 140 lbs. in weight. All in 
good healthy condition. Will take $25 per head if sold 
atonce. ALLEN BARLOW, Fairfax, Mo. 


HORSES. 
RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 

















I 
.and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares, All ages at reasonable prices 
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A good many thousand subscriptions 





to Wallaces’ Farmer will expire Jan. |. 





Are you one of these expiring subscribers ? 





The date after your name on the little address 
tab will tell. Look at it right now and make 
sure you are paid up for next year. 


If your date reads “Dec. 18” that means your 
time is out January Ist, and the renewal must be 
sent at once or you will miss one or more copies? 


One Farm Paper That Stops 
When the Time is Out 


Wallaces’ Farmer always stops when the 
time is out. It is never forced on unwilling 
subscribers. Most folks indorse this business-like 
policy. Your renewal will show your approval. 


Big Plans for the Next Year 


For 1919 the Editor plans to make Wallaces’ 
Farmer even better than in the past. The fea- 
tures that distinguish it from other farm papers 
will be continued and strengthened wherever 
possible. It will return, in dollars and cents, 
many times its cost to ariy farm reader. 











Profound changes are taking place as a result 
of the war. Peace brings new and even greater 
roblems. The western farmer is vitally affected. 
n the economic readjustments which are taking 
place, his farm paper, if fearless and alert, can 
can render greater service than ever before. 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be doubly valuable to 
you in 1919. It knows the farmer’s side; it is 
fighting his battles; it is entitled to his support. 


Take Care of Your Renewal Today 


Renew through your Club Raiser at once, if 
you belong to a wes If there is no active Club 
Raiser in your neighborhood, why not invite a 
few neighbors to join with you and send a little 
club of Wallaces’ Farmers subscribers yourself? 





The subscription price is $1.00 per year 
or $2.50 for three years. In clubs of 


three or more sent at one time the special 














rate is 7 5c per year or $2 for three years. 









































ee Bi nk POR RS 


000 Hogs a Year 

| For years on my 1200-acre farm. a 
My Free Book Tells — : 
Z=\ “How I Do It?’ 


\=How I Grow Market Toppers : $ 
«How I Pre. S24 Hog Losses ie reece». runs 
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rae me have made a fortune from hogs. I am the largest individual 


hog raiser in Illinois and probably in America. I have made it my business to 
know how to save every possible pig—how to make them grow big and fast without waste of 
feed—and above all how to avoid those losses which so often wipe out hog owners’ profits. 


You can do on your own farm just what we are doing on Funk Hog Farm. You can make big 
money from hogs, too. You can take the ‘‘gamble’”’ out of the hog raising business. I’]l show you how. The first essen- 
tial is ““‘Hog HealthHealth that means perfect digestion—freedom from parasites—freedom from disease—in short, animals brimming over 


with happy, hearty Hog Health. Such hogs are bound to make you big money—and that is the only kind you or I can afford to keep. We must 
make more PORK for the entire world, now at PEACE. The ships which carried troops will now be loaded with food from our shores — and the easiest of all foods to 
transport are HOG PRODUCTS. There are over 30,000,000 less hogs in America today than there were two years ago. With this shortage prices will not be lower. 


The methods I use here on Funk Hog Farm aresimple, easy to use, sure and inexpensive—in short, they are money makers. Try yA 
them at my risk. Anyway send for a copy of my Free Book. I want you to have a copy tree and postpaid. Gives my system in Carrere Chirk 
every detail. 32 pages illustrated with scenes on America’s greatest hog farm. Send for it TODAY! ' P 

WE SEND A BULLETIN TO OUR CUSTOMERS THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH TELLING WHAT WE DO ON FUNK HOG FARM THAT MONTH. 


> 
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tel | 99 
Funk Hog Farm ogsgrow 

Hogsgrow {s a tonic. It is all PURE MEDICINE, not an ounce 
of filler. It is NOT A FEED, but a conditioner. 

We originated “‘Hogsgrow” here on Funk Hog Farm after more ligt a » airomedkr. em seetl : : 
than 50 years of practical hog raising. Today we wouldn’t think of Pigs will pevteng= gg ver ped ga grow faster. Sotonic 
raising hogs without it any more than we would think of doing without prevents hairless pigs, trial will prove it. Try it at our 
corn, We get the worms first, and “‘Hogsgrow” does the rest. We find tisk, Full directions with each package. 25 pounds will feed 
wecon put on 40 ae ome crow = or4 oo. ~ = gain 20 sows 30 days, 
which today is worth almost $8.00 will cost you only $1.33. You can’t 25 1b. drums....$ 6.80 

wc pod , ‘ anry, 4 : ; cose see Wartax$ .13....total$ 6.63 
beat that for clear gain, We could make a Hog Tonic for one quarter — 10 jh, drums....25.00....wartax .80....total 25.50 


the et ry » ” 
poh ogo Ml geny sell 300 Ib, barrels... 72.00....wartax 21.44....total 73.44 


$4 3 z ¢ a 
— lice by putting in worthless Your order filled the same day itis recelved 


e he oF 
: tay oe E ‘ nT a filler, But we wouldn't 
rm ae 2ed i U gs. 
FUNK HOG FARM WORM CAPSULES TD EE Gere tieescvoed §~Funk Hog Farm “Skourkure” 











(Tonic for Sows) 
We fced Sotonic to put sows in the best condition to farrow. 
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knowingly to yours. Try 


























The cheapest and best method we have ever found of expelling " nas ” x at ’ 
worms 4 our hogs. You don’t have to bother with mixing ote. te now on that Give the medicine to the sow and cure the pigs. Guaranteed 
medicine with the feed or slop. You don’t pay a fancy price for bunch you are fattening. to do the work. Feed to the sowstarting 3 days after farrow- 
= oe hy = es pig — woes vo ~ oe og ce 4 $7.65 ing to prevent pigs scouring. 10 lbs. is enough for 15 sows 

orm Capsules an 8 e. We furnish complete ou at my risk. See for your- ‘ ) § . Ss. ie t b 
consisti "of 100 Capsules and nickel plated brass “Worm Capsule pee ay ls dr ateol during suckling period. If your weaned pigs scour, give 
Gur tector WaT es the ewe bnorremes ts alone fo only $3.78 end 100 Lbs. Will Feed 75 Hogs 30 Days | &'ow into profit fast. Feed them “Skourkure.” Full directions with each package. 
prices of the capsules are as foll 60{b. drums $ 7.80,war tax $.15, totalg 7.63] Gitner by band or with 10 1b.cartons....$ G.7S....wartax$ .14....total$ 6.869 

100 O0....war tax $ 10. ...total $ 5.10 100 Ib. drums 24-00, war tax "28; total 24.28) &tain in self-feeders. 25lb.drums.---. 28.75....wartax .32....total 16.07 

, : : pr tax 28: . : “total 14.79 1000 tb tots 125.00, war nae Pt porn Prt ba mene — 100lb.drums..... 60.00....wartax 1.20.... total 61.20 
-... War tax -.--tota . ‘ b. lots 235.00, tax 4.70,t x oid 
ka aa. ie’ eee lo , war tax 4.70,total 239.70 aan. Your order filled the same day it is received 
oo war tax total 45.90 


ace 90... r 

URS Joba | ep Every Funk Hog Farm Remedy has proven by actual test on 

charges on capsules ond instruments. 1 our own farm to be the most successful pecneny. we have ever found. They have done the work for 
us better than anything else on the market. They will do the same for you. If they fail, I will refund your money. 


te Your Money Bach If They F ailll | Read what Other Hog Raisers Say: 


%4N 9 ‘ 
SANS, I am personally known to thousands of hog raising farmers. I would | punt tog parm, Bloomington, me nm Or Ot & 











%PAN 2, not sign this advertisement if I could not guarantee my fellow hog raisers a Gentlemen: Your capsules get the worms. 1 don’t, want, my 
% UN & square deal. Every remedy I offer you has first been tried out thoroughly Leate America’s erie aiak ened veers Sel conten Geontoed Sa ethene: 
ae X\ v largest practical hog farm and proved beyond a doubt to be better than any other for the Yours truly, C.E. CRANE. 
» re Wan pespote it is recommended. If you buy on my recommendation I will return your money 
2 * «4 Xe if it fails to do for you what it has done for me. I put the Green Seal and my signature i Enfield, Conn., Nov. 6, 1918. 
» %, on every package, which guarantees that you get | Fesk Hog Farm, Bloomington, Ill. 






: - : t my 
your money back if they fail. Send coupon for ] seconierier of Hogenrow, wetine taat after feeding Ticasarow only 
what os need, or just ask for my Free Book of | one week the pigs have a L-tter appetite and as you know, the mer 
. ° is to e ‘8 eat and make = palt rowth, an 
‘‘Funk Farm Facts.’ It makes no difference if | Hogsgrow certainly does it: Your Capeules and Sotonic will be used 


you use our Remedies or not, get the Free Book | § ve time, and J will let you know the results secured. 






SORRNS, Stn 











‘ %, * \ ae Lettre any way, want every hog raiser to have it. Yours very truly, WM. H. WHITNEY, Jr. 
Se, Ys wae — Just fill out the coupon and send it today. I will : 
~N e . % N 4 pevkage. mail you the book free and postpaid. Write now. —s ies : a York, Ml., Nov. 12, 1918. 
& * *, . Lawrence P. . Bloomin , Til. 
~ %, .. %% Dear Sir: More pills, send me another 100. Also send me another ‘ 
cs 
‘~. & OO % 800 pound barrel of Hogsgrow for which you will find check for $45.90. 
ie ~. X\ Please send Capsules as soon as possible. 
‘ie Sak, Se, 204 MONROE STREET . BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS Very truly yours, H. N. BROWNLEE. 





R* ‘ ‘. 
A practical farm embracing 1,200 of the 25,000 Funk Acres, Funk’s Grove, Ill. Largest Individual 
Home of the Healthy Hog Hog Shippers in America. Breeders, Growers and Shippers of Hogs for Over Half a Century 








